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INTRODUCTION 


THIS BOOK IS ABOUT DATA ANALYSIS and the programming language called R. This is rapidly 
becoming the de facto standard among professionals, and is used in every conceivable discipline 
from science and medicine to business and engineering. 


R is more than just a computer program; it is a statistical programming environment and language. R 
is free and open source and is therefore available to everyone with a computer. It is very powerful and 
flexible, but it is also unlike most of the computer programs you are likely used to. You have to type 
commands directly into the program to make it work for you. Because of this, and its complexity, R 
can be hard to get a grip on. 


This book delves into the language of R and makes it accessible using simple data examples to 
explore its power and versatility. In learning how to “speak R,” you will unlock its potential and 
gain better insights into tackling even the most complex of data analysis tasks. 


WHO THIS BOOK IS FOR 


This book is for anyone who needs to analyze any data, whatever their discipline or line of work. 
Whether you are in science, business, medicine, or engineering, you will have data to analyze and 
results to present. R is powerful and flexible and completely cross-platform. This means you can 
share data and results with anyone. R is backed by a huge project team, so being free does not 
mean being inferior! 


If you are completely new to R, this book will enable you to get it and start to become familiar with it. 
There is no assumption that you know anything about the program to begin with. If you are already 
familiar with R, you will find this book a useful reference that you can call upon time and time again; 
the first chapter is largely concerned with installing R, so you may want to skip to Chapter 2. 


This book is not about statistical analyses, so some familiarity with basic analytical methods is 
helpful (but not obligatory). The book deals with the means to make R work for you; this means 
learning the language of R rather than learning statistics. Once you are familiar with R you will be 
empowered to use it to undertake a huge variety of analytical tasks, more than can be conveniently 
packaged into a single book. R also produces presentation-quality graphics and this book leads you 
through the complexities of that. 


WHAT THIS BOOK COVERS 


R is a computer program and statistical programming language/environment. It allows a wide range 
of analytical methods to be used and produces presentation-quality graphics. This book covers the 
language of R, and leads you toward a better understanding of how to get R to do the things you 
need. There is less emphasis on the actual statisticai tests; indeed, R is so flexible that the list of tests 
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it can perform is far too large to be covered in an introductory book such as this. Rather, the aim is to 
become familiar with the language of R and to carry out some of the more commonly used statistical 
methods. In this way, you can strike out on your own and explore the full potential of R for yourself. 


So, the focus is on the operation of R itself. Along the way you learn how to carry out a range of 
commonly used statistical methods, including analysis of variance (ANOVA) and linear regression, 
which are widely used in many fields and, therefore, important to know. You also learn a range of 
ways to produce a wide variety of graphics that should suit your needs. 


This book covers most recent versions of R. The R program does change from time to time as new 
versions are released. However, most of the commands you will need to know have not changed, 
and even older (in computer terms) versions will work quite happily. 


HOW THIS BOOK IS STRUCTURED 


xxii 


The book has a general progressive character, and later chapters tend to build on skills you learned 
earlier. Therefore if you are a beginner, you will probably find it most useful to start at the beginning 
and work your way through in a progressive manner. If you are a more seasoned user, you may want 
to use selected chapters as reference material, to refresh your skills. 


No approach to learning R is universally adequate, but I have tried to provide the most logical path 
possible. For example, learning to produce graphics is very important, but unless you know what 
kinds of analyses you are likely to need to represent, making these graphs might seem a bit prosaic. 
Therefore, the main graphics chapter appears after some of the chapters on analysis. 


In general terms, the book begins with notes on how to get and install R, and how to access the 
help system. Next you are introduced to the basics of data—how to get data into R, for example. 
After this you find out how to manipulate data, carry out some basic statistical analyses, and begin 
to tackle graphics. Later you learn some more advanced analytical methods and return to graphics. 
Finally, you look at ways to use R to create your own programs. 


Each chapter begins with an overview of the topics you will learn. The text contains many examples 
and is written in a “copy me” style. Throughout the text, all the concepts are illustrated with simple 
examples. You can download the data from the companion website and follow along as you read 
(details on this are discussed shortly). The book contains a variety of activities that you are urged 

to follow; each is designed to help you with an important topic. The chapters all end with a series of 
exercises that help you to consolidate your learning (the solutions are in the appendix). Finally, the 
chapters end with a brief summary of what you learned and a table illustrating the topics and some 
key points, which are useful as reference material. Following is a brief description of each chapter. 


Chapter 1: Introducing R: What It ls and How to Get It—In this chapter you see how to get 
R and install it on your computer. You also learn how to access the built-in help system and 
find out about additional packages of useful analytical routines that you can add to R. 
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Chapter 2: Starting Out: Becoming Familiar with R—This chapter builds some familiarity 
with working with R, beginning with some simple math and culminating in importing and 
making data objects that you can work with (and saving data to disk for later use). 


Chapter 3: Starting Out: Working With Objects—This chapter deals with manipulating the 
data that you have created or imported. These are important tasks that underpin many of 
the later exercises. The skills you learn here will be put to use over and over again. 


Chapter 4: Data: Descriptive Statistics and Tabulation—This chapter is all about summariz- 
ing data. Here you learn about basic summary methods, including cumulative statistics. You 
also learn how about cross-tabulation and how to create summary tables. 


Chapter 5: Data: Distribution—In this chapter you look at visualizing data using graphi- 
cal methods—for example, histograms—as well as mathematical ones. This chapter also 
includes some notes about random numbers and different types of distribution (for example, 
normal and Poisson). 


Chapter 6: Simple Hypothesis Testing—In this chapter you learn how to carry out some 
basic statistical methods such as the t-test, correlation, and tests of association. Learning 
how to do these is helpful for when you have to carry out more complex analyses and also 
illustrates a range of techniques for using R. 


Chapter 7: Introduction to Graphical Analysis—In this chapter you learn how to produce 
a range of graphs including bar charts, scatter plots, and pie charts. This is a “first look” at 
making graphs, but you return to this subject in Chapter 11, where you learn how to turn 
your graphs from merely adequate to stunning. 


Chapter 8: Formula Notation and Complex Statistics—As your analyses become more 
complex, you need a more complex way to tell R what you want to do. This chapter is con- 
cerned with an important element of R: how to define complex situations. The chapter has 
two main parts. The first part shows how the formula notation can be used with simple 
situations. The second part uses an important analytical method, analysis of variance, as 
an illustration. The rest of the chapter is devoted to ANOVA. This is an important chapter 
because the ability to define complex analytical situations is something you will inevitably 
require at some point. 


Chapter 9: Manipulating Data and Extracting Components—This chapter builds on the 
previous one. Now that you have seen how to define more complex analytical situations, 
you learn how to make and rearrange your data so that it can be analyzed more easily. This 
also builds on knowledge gained in Chapter 3. In many cases, when you have carried out an 
analysis you will need to extract data for certain groups; this chapter also deals with that, 
giving you more tools that you will need to carry out complex analyses easily. 


Chapter 10: Regression (Linear Modeling)—This chapter is all about regression. It builds on 
earlier chapters and covers various aspects of this important analytical method. You learn 
how to carry out basic regression, as well as complex model building and curvilinear regres- 
sion. It is also important because it illustrates some useful aspects of R (for example, how to 
dissect results). The later parts of the chapter deal with graphical aspects of regression, such 
as how to add lines of best fit and confidence intervals. 
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Chapter 11: More About Graphs—This chapter builds on the earlier chapter on graphics 
(Chapter 7) and also from the previous chapter on regression. It shows you how to produce 
more customized graphs from your data. For example, you learn how to add text to plots 
and axes, and how to make superscript and subscript text and mathematical symbols. You 
learn how to add legends to plots, and how to add error bars to bar charts or scatter plots. 
Finally, you learn how to export graphs to disk as high-quality graphics files, suitable for 
publication. 


Chapter 12: Writing Your Own Scripts: Beginning to Program—In this chapter you learn 
how to start producing customized functions and simple scripts that can automate your 
workflow, and make complex and repetitive tasks a lot easier. 


WHAT YOU NEED TO USE THIS BOOK 


The only things you need to use this book are a computer and enthusiasm! The R program works on 
any operating system, so you can use Windows, Macintosh, or Linux (any version). R even works 
quite adequately on ancient (in computer terms) computers, so you do not need anything particularly 
hi-spec. An Internet connection is required at some point because you need to get R from the R-project 
website. However, it is perfectly possible to download the installation files onto a separate computer 
and transfer them to your working machine. 


If you already have a version of R, it is not necessary to get the latest version. R is continually 
changing and improving, but the older versions of R will most likely work with this book because 
the basic command set has changed relatively little. Having said that, I suggest you update your 
version of R if it is older than 2009. 


CONVENTIONS 
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To help you get the most from the text and keep track of what’s happening, we’ve used a number of 
conventions throughout the book. 


The commands you need to type into R and the output you get from R are shown in a monospace 


font. Each example that shows lines that are typed by the user begins with the > symbol, which 
mimics the R cursor like so: 


> help() 


Lines that begin with something other than the > symbol represent the output from R (but look out 
for typed lines that are long and spread over more than one line), so in the following example the 
first line was typed by the user and the second line is the result: 


> datal 
(ees 5 iS 3 2G Ors ao) 
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The Try It Out is an exercise you should work through, following the text in the book. 
1. They usually consist of a set of steps. 
2. Each step has a number. 


3. Follow the steps through with your copy of the database. 


How It Works 


After each Try It Out, the code you’ve typed is explained in detail. 








SS 


2 af WARNING Boxes with a warning icon like this one hold important, not-to-be 
forgotten information that is directly relevant to the surrounding text. — 
























— = = PERE T 


NOTE The pencil icon indicates notes, tips, hints, tricks, and asides to the current 


discussion. 
ee ees Ae ee ee 





As for styles in the text: 
> We highlight new terms and important words when we introduce them. 
> We show keyboard strokes like this: Ctrl+A. 
> We show filenames, URLs, and code within the text like so: persistence.properties. 


> We present code in two different ways: 


We use a monofont type with no highlighting for most code examples. 
We use bold to emphasize code that's particularly important in the present context. 


SOURCE CODE 


As you work through the examples in this book, you may choose either to type in all the data and 
code manually or to use the source code and data object files that accompany the book. All of the 
data and source code used in this book is available for download at http: //www.wrox.com. You 
will find the data sets that you need for each example activity are accompanied by a download icon 
and note indicating the name of the data file so you know it’s available for download and can eas- 
ily locate it in the download file. Once at the site, simply locate the book’s title (either by using the 
Search box or by using one of the title lists) and click the Download Code link on the book’s detail 


page to obtain all the source code for the book. 
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There will only be one file to download and it is called Beginning.RData. This one file contains all 
the example datasets and scripts you need for the whole book. Once you have the file on your com- 
puter you can load it into R by one of several methods: 


» For Windows or Mac you can drag the Beginning. RData file icon onto the R program 
icon; this will open R if it is not already running and load the data. If R is already open, the 
data will be appended to anything you already have in R; otherwise only the data in the file 
will be loaded. 


» — If you have Windows or Macintosh you can also load the file using menu commands or use a 
command typed into R: 


>» For Windows use File © Load Workspace, or type the following command in R: 
> load(file.choose() ) 


» For Mac use Workspace Load Workspace File, or type the following command 
in R (same as in Windows): 


> load(file.choose() ) 


» — If you have Linux then you can use the load() command but must specify the filename (in 
quotes) exactly, for example: 


> load("Beginning.RData") 


The Beginning. RData file must be in your default working directory and if it is not you must specify 
the location as part of the filename. 


(7 ) NOTE Because many books have similar titles, you may find it easiest to search 
4” by ISBN; this book’s ISBN is 978-1-118-164303. 


Alternatively, you can go to the main Wrox code download page at http: / /www.wrox.com/dynamic/ 
books /download.aspx to see the code available for this book and all other Wrox books. 
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We make every effort to ensure that there are no errors in the text or in the code. However, no one 
is perfect, and mistakes do occur. If you find an error in one of our books, like a spelling mistake or 
faulty piece of code, we would be very grateful for your feedback. By sending in errata you may save 


another reader hours of frustration and at the same time you will be helping us provide even higher 
quality information. 


To find the errata page for this book, go to http: //www.wrox.com and locate the title using the Search 
box or one of the title lists. Then, on the book details page, click the Book Errata link. On this page 
you can view all errata that has been submitted for this book and posted by Wrox editors. 
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NOTE A complete book list including links to each book’s errata is also available | 


ot www.wrox.com/misc-pages/booklist.shtml. 
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If you don’t spot “your” error on the Book Errata page, go to www.wrox.com/contact/techsupport 

. shtml and complete the form there to send us the error you have found. We'll check the information 
and, if appropriate, post a message to the book’s errata page and fix the problem in subsequent editions 
of the book. 


P2P.WROX.COM 


For author and peer discussion, join the P2P forums at p2p.wrox.com. The forums are a web-based 
system for you to post messages relating to Wrox books and related technologies and interact with 
other readers and technology users. The forums offer a subscription feature to e-mail you topics 

of interest of your choosing when new posts are made to the forums. Wrox authors, editors, other 
industry experts, and your fellow readers are present on these forums. 


At http: //p2p.wrox.com you will find a number of different forums that will help you not only as 
you read this book, but also as you develop your own applications. To join the forums, just follow 
these steps: 


1. Goto p2p.wrox.com and click the Register link. 
2. Read the terms of use and click Agree. 


3. Complete the required information to join as well as any optional information you wish to 
provide and click Submit. 


4. You will receive an e-mail with information describing how to verify your account and 
complete the joining process. 








Once you join, you can post new messages and respond to messages other users post. You can read 
messages at any time on the web. If you would like to have new messages from a particular forum 
e-mailed to you, click the Subscribe to this Forum icon by the forum name in the forum listing. 


For more information about how to use the Wrox P2P, be sure to read the P2P FAQs for answers to 
questions about how the forum software works as well as many common questions specific to P2P 


and Wrox books. To read the FAQs, click the FAQ link on any P2P page. 
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Introducing R: What It Is 
and How to Get It 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


Discovering what R is 

How to get the R program 

How to install R on your computer 
How to start running the R program 


How to use the help system and find help from other sources 


Ney = Var Vr EV BAY: 


How to get additional libraries of commands 


R is more than just a program that does statistics. It is a sophisticated computer language 
and environment for statistical computing and graphics. R is available from the R-Project for 
Statistical Computing website (www.r-project.org), and following is some of its introduc- 


tory material: 


R is an open-source (GPL) statistical environment modeled after S and 
S-Plus. The S language was developed in the late 1980s at AT@'T labs. 

The R project was started by Robert Gentleman and Ross Ihaka (hence 

the name, R) of the Statistics Department of the University of Auckland 

in 1995. It has quickly gained a widespread audience. It is currently 
maintained by the R core-development team, a hard-working, international 
team of volunteer developers. The R project webpage is the main site for 
information on R. At this site are directions for obtaining the software, 


accompanying packages, and other sources of documentation. 
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R is a powerful statistical program but it is first and foremost a programming 
language. Many routines have been written for R by people all over the world 
and made freely available from the R project website as “packages.” However, the 
basic installation (for Linux, Windows or Mac) contains a powerful set of tools 


for most purposes. 


Because R is a computer language, it functions slightly differently from most of the programs that 
users are familiar with. You have to type in commands, which are evaluated by the program and 
then executed. This sounds a bit daunting to many users, but the R language is easy to pick up and 
a lot of help is available. It is possible to copy and paste in commands from other applications (for 
example: word processors, spreadsheets, or web browsers) and this facility is very useful, especially 
if you keep notes as you learn. Additionally, the Windows and Macintosh versions of R have a 
graphical user interface (GUI) that can help with some of the basic tasks. 










@) WARNING Beware when copying and pasting commands into R from other 
applications; R can’t handle certain auto formatting characters such as 
en-dashes or smart quotes. 





R can deal with a huge variety of mathematical and statistical tasks, and many users find that the 
basic installation of the program does everything they need. However, many specialized routines 
have been written by other users and these libraries of additional tools are available from the R web- 
site. If you need to undertake a particular type of analysis, there is a very good chance that someone 
before you also wanted to do that very thing and has written a package that you can download to 
allow you to do it. 


R is open source, which means that it is continually being reviewed and improved. R runs on most 
computers—installations are available for Windows, Macintosh, and Linux. It also has good interop- 
erability, so if you work on one computer and switch to another you can take your work with you. 


R handles complex statistical approaches as easily as more simple ones. Therefore once you know 
the basics of the R language, you can tackle complex analyses as easily as simple ones (as usual it is 
the interpretation of results that can be the really hard bit). 


GETTING THE HANG OF R 


R is unlike most current computer programs in that you must type commands into the console win- 


dow to carry out most tasks you require. Throughout the text, the use of these commands is illus- 
trated, which is indeed the point of the book. 


Where a command is illustrated in its basic form, you will see a fixed width font to mimic the R dis- 
play like so: 


help.start () 


When the use of a particular command is illustrated, you will see the user-typed input illustrated by 
beginning the lines with the > character, which mimics the cursor line in the R console window like so: 


>» datal = c(3, 5, 7, 3S, 3, Sy Ojo Be Sy Gio) 
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Lines of text resulting from your actions are shown without the cursor character, once again 
mimicking the output that you would see from R itself: 


> datal 
ies os toes Gels 6 9 


So, in the preceding example the first line was typed by the user and resulted in the output shown in 
the second line. Keep these conventions in mind as you are reading this chapter and they will come 
into play as soon as you have R installed and are ready to begin using it! 


The R Website 


The R website at www.r-project .org is a good place to visit to obtain the R program. It is also a 
good place to look for help items and general documentation as well as additional libraries of rou- 
tines. If you use Windows or a Mac, you will need to visit the site to download the R program and 
install it. You can also find installation files for many Linux versions on the R website. 


The R website is split into several parts; links to each section are on the main page of the site. The 
two most useful for beginners are the Documentation and Download sections. 


In the Documentation section (see Figure 1-1) a Manuals link takes you to [Documentat ion| 
many documents contributed to the site by various users. Most of these are in Manuals 
HTML and PDF format. You can access these and a variety of help guides under FAQs 
Manuals © Contributed Documentation. These are especially useful for helping The R Journal 


Wiki 


the new user to get started. Additionally, a large FAQ section takes you to a list 
that can help you find answers to many question you might have. There is also a 
Wiki, and although this is still a work in progress, it is a good place to look for 
information on installing R on Linux systems. 





FIGURE 1-1 
In the Downloads section you will find the links from which you can download R. 
The following section goes into more detail on how to do this. 


Downloading and Installing R from CRAN 


The Comprehensive R Archive Network (CRAN) is a network of websites that host the R program 
and that mirror the original R website. The benefit of having this network of websites is improved 
download speeds. For all intents and purposes, CRAN is the R website and holds downloads 
(including old versions of software) and documentation (e.g. manuals, FAQs). When you perform 
searches for R-related topics on the internet, adding CRAN (or R) to your search terms increases 
your results. To get started downloading R, you’ll want to perform the following steps: 


1. ‘Visit the main R web page (www. r-project.org); you see a Getting Started box with a link 
to download R (see Figure 1-2). Click that link and you are directed to select a local CRAN 
mirror site from which to download R. 


mirror. : | 
e If you have questions about R like how to download and install the software, or what the license terms are, | 


please read our answers to frequently asked questions before you send an email. 


FIGURE 1-2 
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2. 


The starting page of the CRAN website appears once you have selected Software | 
your preferred mirror site. This page has a Software section on the left with IR Sources 
several links. Choose the R Binaries link to install R on your computer (see IR ae 
Figure 1-3). You can also click the link to Packages, which contains libraries (Packages 
of additional routines. However, you can install these from within R so you Other 

can just ignore the Packages link for now. The Other link goes to a page FIGURE 42 


that lists software available on CRAN other than the R base distribution 
and regular contributed extension packages. This link is also unnecessary 
for right now and can be ignored as well. 


Once you click the R Binaries link you move to a simple directory containing folders for a 
variety of operating system (see Figure 1-4). Select the appropriate operating system on which 
you will be downloading R and follow the link to a page containing more information and 
the installation files that you require. 


Index of /R/bin 











Name Last modified Size Description 
ant Parent Directo - 
linu 23-Jan-2008 18:47 - 
at macos/ 19~Apr~2005 08:45 - 
macosx/ 19-Oct-2010 03:27 - 
solaris/ 25-Jun-2008 11:30 - 
windows / 08-Dec-2010 14:26 - | 
windows64/ 02~Apr~2010 17:44 - | 


Apache/2 2.0 (Linux/SUSE) Server at www.stats.bris.ac.uk Port 80 
FIGURE 1-4 





The details for individual operating systems vary, so the following sections are split into instructions 
for each of Windows, Macintosh, and Linux. 


Installing R on Your Windows Computer 


The install files for Windows come bundled in an .exe file, which you can download from the 
windows folder (refer to Figure 1-4). Downloading the .exe file is straightforward (see Figure 1-5) 
and you can install R simply by double-clicking the file once it is on your computer. 
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R-2.12.0 for Windows (32/€ 


a \ 
| bat) 





, 
| Download R 2.12.0 for Windows (37 megabytes, 32/64 bit) 


{ 





Installation and other instructions 
New features in this version: Windows specific, all platforms. | 











FIGURE 1-5 


Run the installer with all the default settings and when it is done you will have R installed. 


Versions of Windows post XP require some of additional steps to make R work properly. For Vista or 
later you need to alter the properties of the R program so that it runs with Administrator privileges. 
To do so, follow these steps: 


1. Click the Windows button (this used to be labeled Start). 
2. Select Programs. 

3. Choose the R folder. 

4 


. Right-click the R program icon to see an options menu (see Figure 1-6). 





5 & Windows Anytime Upgrade 

4 Windows DVD Maker ________________-_- lee 
§2g Windows Fax and Sq Open 
© Windows Media Cer ® Run as administrator 

oe Windows Media Plai Troubleshoot compatibility 
= Windows Update 

[2 WinZip a 


<i XPS Viewer 
























Open file location 

WinZip » 
Lk. Accessories Pin to Taskbar 

& Administrative Took Pin to Start Menu 

ee Restore previous versions 

& Maintenance 

& Microsoft Office Send to > 


=, Microsoft Visual Stu: 


& Mozilla Firefox eu 

& OpenOffice.org 31 | Copy 
& PC Tools AntiVirus Delete 
peice By Rename 
ER = 


Properties 


Default Programs 





| 4 Back Help and Support | 


FIGURE 1-6 


5. Select Properties from the menu. You will then see a new options window. 
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6. Under the Compatibility tab, tick the box in the Privilege Level section (see Figure 1-7) and 
click OK. 





¥ you have problems with this program and # worked corecthy on 
| an eadier version of Windows, select the compatibility mode that 
matches that earlier version 


hoose the settings 
OS the Semings 


Compatibility mode 


Help me < 





oa Run this program in compatibility mode for: 





Settings 
[) Run in 256 colors 


©] Rum in 640x 482 screen resolution 


9 Disable visual themes 2 
I) Disable desktop composition | 


F) Disable display scaling on high DPI settings 


Privilege Level 


'¥/ Run this program as an administrator 








7. Run R by clicking the Programs menu, shortcut, or quick-launch icon like any other pro- 
gram. If the User Account Control window appears (see Figure 1-8), select Yes and R runs 
as normal. 





Program name: Rgui.exe 


Publisher: Unknown 
File origin: Hard drive on this computer 
Se ee aes 
™. Show details tawaleseres| | No — j 
Change when these notifications appear = 
FIGURE 1-8 


Now R is set to run with administrator access and will function correctly. This is important, as you 
’ 


see later. R will save your data items and a history of the commands you used to the disk and it can- 
not do this without the appropriate access level. 
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Installing R on Your Macintosh Computer 


The install files for OS X come bundled in a DMG file, which you can download from the macosx 


folder (refer to Figure 1-4). 


Once the file has downloaded it may open as a disk image or not 
(depending how your system is set up). Once the DMG file opens 
you can double-click the installer file and installation will proceed 
(see Figure 1-9). Installation is fairly simple and no special options 
are required. Once installed, you can run R from Applications 
and place it in the dock like any other program. 


Installing R on Your Linux Computer 





R.mpkg 


If you are using a Linux OS, R runs through the Terminal program. Downloadable install files 


are available for many Linux systems on the R website (see Figure 1-10). The website also contains 
instructions for installation on several versions of Linux. Many Linux systems also support a direct 


installation via the Terminal. 





—— $$$ $$, 


Index of /R/bin/linux 


re Parent Directory or 





GD debian 18-Oct-2010 17:16 ~ 
Q redhat/ 25-Nov-2009 17:01 - 
9 suse/ 18-Dec-2009 10:11 - 
BD ebonty/ 11-Oct-2010 06:06 - 


‘Apache/2 2.0 (Linux/SUSE) Server at www.stats.bris.ac.uk Port80____ 
FIGURE 1-10 





Name Last modified Size Description 





The major Linux systems allow you to install the R program directly from the Terminal, and R 
files are kept as part of their software repositories. These repositories are not always very up-to- 
date however, so if you want to install the very latest version of R, look on the CRAN website for 


instructions and an appropriate install file. The exact command to install direct from the Terminal 


varies slightly from system to system, but you will not go far wrong if you open the Terminal and 
type R into it. If R is not installed (the most likely scenario), the Terminal may well give you the 


command you need to get it (see Figure 1-11)! 


A graromaricr sraliele WM Iheuel, 
View Search Terminal Help 
mark@mark-Parallels-Virtual-Platform:~$ R : 
The program ‘R' is currently not installed. You can install it by typing: 
sudo apt-get install r-base-core 

| mark@mark-Parallels-Virtual-Platform:~$ fj 















FIGURE 1-11 


|_ ie © Double-click to install J 
FIGURE 1-9 
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In general, a command along the following lines will usually do the trick: 
sudo apt-get install r-base-core 


In Ubuntu 10.10, for example, this installs everything you need to get started. In other systems you 
may need two elements to install, like so: 


sudo apt-get install r-base r-base-dev 


The basic R program and its components are built from the r-base part. For many purposes this is 
enough, but to gain access to additional libraries of routines the r-base-dev part is needed. Once 
you run these commands you will connect to the Internet and the appropriate files will be down- 
loaded and installed. 


Once R is installed it can be run through the Terminal program, which is found in the Accessories 
part of the Applications menu. In Linux there is no GUI, so all the commands must be typed into 
the Terminal window. 


RUNNING THE R PROGRAM 


Once R is installed you can run it in a variety of ways: 


» In Windows the program works like any other—you may have a desktop shortcut, a quick 
launch icon, or simply get to it via the Start button and the regular program list. 


» Ona Macintosh the program is located in the Applications folder and you can drag this to 
the dock to create a launcher or create an alias in the usual manner. 


» On Linux the program is launched via the Terminal program, which is located in the 


Accessories section of the Applications menu. 


Once the R program starts up you are presented with the main input window and a short introduc- 
tory message that appears a little different on each OS: 


» In Windows a few menus are available at the top as shown in Figure 1-12. 





comes with ABSOLUTELY NO WARRANTY. 
pute it under certain conditions. 


Type ‘license({)!’ or ' ence()' for distribution details. 





Natural language support but running in an English locale 


{R is a collabor 
Type ontribute 


| 
| 
jieat ation()' on how to cite R or R packages in publications. 
| 
} 






y contributors, 
more information and 








;Type 'demo()' for some demos, 'help({)' for on-line help, or 
{' lp.start()' for an HTML browser interface to help. 

| 

| (Previously Saved workspace restored] 


| 


} 
| 
| | 
| Type ‘a t)' to quit Rk, } 
| 
} 


FIGURE 1-12 
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On the Macintosh OS X, the welcome message is the same (see Figure 1-13). In this case you 
also have some menus available and they are broadly similar to those in the Windows ver- 
sion. You also seeva few icons; these enable you to perform a few tasks but are not especially 
useful. Under these icons is a search box, which is useful as an alternative to typing in help 
commands (you look at getting help shortly). 


@ R File 







Edit Workspace Packages &Data Misc Window Help _ 


R Console 


ex Gy 5 9 





Format 





R version 2.7.1 (2008-06-23) 
_ Copyright (C) 2008 The R Foundation for Statistical Computing 
- ISBN 3-900051-07-0 


>R is free software and comes with ABSOLUTELY NO WARRANTY. 
You are welcome to redistribute it under certain conditions. 
= Type "license()' or ‘licence()' for distribution details. 


| Natural language support but running in an English locale 
-R is a collaborative project with many contributors. 

= Type ‘contributors()' for more information and 

citation()’ on how to cite R or R packages in publications. 





| Type *demo()' for some demos, ‘help()‘ for on-line help, or 
, ‘help.start()' for an HTML browser interface to help. 
B Type ‘q()' to quit R. 


; {Workspace restored from /Users/markgardener/.RData]} 





FIGURE 1-13 


In Linux systems there are no icons and the menu items you see relate to the Terminal program 
rather than R itself (see Figure 1-14). 





WT LH) MH Hy) Peet 
Co 


File Edit View Search Terminal Help 
mark@mark-Parallels-Virtual-Platform:~$ R 


WR version 2.11.1 (2010-05-31) 
‘Copyright (C) 2018 The R Foundation for Statistical Computing 
H ISBN 3-900051-07-9 


IR is free software and comes with ABSOLUTELY NO WARRANTY. 
|You are welcome to redistribute it under certain conditions. 
HType ‘License()' or ‘Licence{)' for distribution details. 

| Natural language support but running in an English locale 
IR is a collaborative project with many contributors. 


Type ‘contributors()' for more information and 
} *citation()’ on how to cite R or R packages in publications. 


| Type ‘demo()' for some demos, ‘help()’ for on-line help, or 
ihelp.start()* for an HTML browser interface to help. 
| Type ‘q()’ to quit R. 


| [Previously saved workspace restored] 


ot 
i 


il smpopttrmamantet 


Epes nme st A aT LT 


FIGURE 1-14 
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R is a computer language, and like any other language you must learn the vocabulary and the 
grammar to make yourself understood and to carry out the tasks you want. Getting to know 
where help is available is a good starting point, and that is the subject of the next section. 


FINDING YOUR WAY WITH R 


Finding help when you are starting out can be a daunting prospect. A lot of material is available 
for help with R and tracking down the useful information can take a while. (Of course, this book 
is a good starting point!) In the following sections you see the most efficient ways to access some 
of the help that is available, including how to access additional libraries that you can use to deal 
with the tasks you have. 


Getting Help via the CRAN Website and the Internet 


The R website is a good place to find material that supports your learning of R. Under the Manuals 
link are several manuals available in HTML or as PDF. You'll also find some useful beginner’s guides 
in the Contributed Documentation section. Different authors take different approaches, and you may 
find one suits you better than another. Try a few and see how you get on. Additionally, preferences 
will change as your command of the system develops. There is also a Wiki on the R website that is a 
good reference forum, which is continually updated. 





If ensrinememroarvriran snap-on raanntarener arta aint aera ana ta eaparsnanseteyaeeeareneenaraparaeararaeeae ara ane area eee eee eee eae 


— 












|} NOTE Remember that if you are searching for a few ideas on the internet, you 
can add the word CRAN to your search terms in your favorite search engine 
(adding R is also useful). This will generally come up with plenty of options. 





The Help Command in R 
R contains a lot of built-in help, and how this is displayed varies according to which OS you are 
using and the options (if any) that you set. The basic command to bring up help is: 
help (topic) 
Simply replace topic with the name of the item you want help on. You can also save a bit of typing 
by prefacing the topic with a question mark, like so: 
?topic . 
You can also access the help system via your web browser by typing: 
help.start () 
This brings up the top-level index page where you can use the Search Engine & Keywords hyperlink 


to find what you need. This works for all the different operating systems. Of course, you need to 


know what command you are looking for to begin with. If you are not quite sure, you can use the 
following command: 


apropos ('partword' ) 
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This searches through the help files for matches to the word you typed, you replace 'partword' 
with the text you want to search for. Note that unlike the previous help () command you do need 
the quotes (single or double quotes are fine as long as they match). 


Help for Windows Users 


The Windows default help generally works fine (see Figure 1-15), but the Index and Search tabs only 
work within the section you are in, and it is not possible to get to the top level in the search hierar- 
chy. If you return to the main command window and type in another help command, a new window 
opens so it is not possible to scroll back through entries unless they are in the same section. 


Print Options 

nf 
i col | 

| normalizePat! 

2 object. size ; i 

[2] old.packages Data Input 

(2) package.contents j 

| package. skeleton 

2] packageDescription 

2 packageStatus / 

2) page |} Reads a file in table format and creates a data frame from it, with cases corresponding to lines and 

[2] person || variables to fields in the file 

12] personList } 

12] pico 

FA print. Bibtex Usag 

| print. browseVignettes 

2 print.getAnywhere read.table(file, header = FALSE, sep = "", quote = "\frin, 

2 print.hsearch | dec = *,", row.names, col.names, 

2] print.Latex as.is = !stringsAsFactors, 

ea] print.ls_str na.strings = "NA", colClasses = NA, nrows = -1, 

12] print. MethodsFunction t skip = 0, check.names = TRUE, fill = '!blank.lines.skip, 

2] print.packageDescriptior _ strip.white = FALSE, blank.lines.skip = TRUE, 

ie print. packageIQR comment.char = "#", 

ie} print. packageStatus f allowEscapes = FALSE, flush = FALSE, 

2 print.sessionInfo * stringsdsFactors = default.stringsaésFactors(}, 

i} print.socket encoding =/"unknown") 


| read table(utils) R Documentation 


; Description 





FIGURE 1-15 


Once you are done with your help window, you can close it by clicking the red X button. 


Help for Macintosh Users 


In OS X the default help appears in a separate window as HTML text (see Figure 1-16). The help 
window acts like a browser and you can use the arrow buttons to return to previous topics if you 
follow hyperlinks. You can also type search terms into the search box. 


Scrolling to the foot of the help entry enables you to jump to the index for that section (Figure 1-17). 
Once at the index you can jump further up the hierarchy to reach other items. 


The top level you can reach is identical to the HTML version of the help that you get if you type the 
help.start () command (see Figure 1-18), except that it is in a dedicated help window rather than 


your browser. 
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Wars t (Pine 
ia ee Eee le Su Se 
| read table {utils} 
Data Input 
| 
| Description 
| 
| Reads a file in table format and creates a data frame from it, with cases corresponding to lines and 
variables to fields in the file. 
| Usage 
read.table(file, header “ FALSE, sep ~ "", quote = "\""", 
dec » ",", row.names, col.names, 
as.is = !stringsAsFactors, 
na.strings “ "NA", coiClasses = WA, nrows * ~i, 
| 


skip = 0, check.namea = TRUE, fill = !blank.iines.skip, 
strip.white » FALSE, blank.lines.skip = TRUE, 
comment.char = "“#", 

allowEscapes ™ PALSE, flush » FALSE, 

stringaAsFactors » default.stringsAsPactors{), 

encoding = "unknown") 


-——— 





FIGURE 1-16 


a 


a R Data ImporwExport manual. 





See Algo 





sean, type. convert, read. fwf for reading fixed width formaued input; write.table; data. frame. 








count. fieids can be useful to determine problems with reading files which result in reports of 
incorrect record lengths. 


Package utils version 2.7.1 Index} 








eee Soe ee 


(Qe Help Search 





Statiatical Data Analysis 

















| 

| Manuals 

| 

| 

} An Inwoduction to R The R Language Definition 

Writing R Extensions R Installation and Administranon 

R Data Imporv/Export R Internals 

| 

| Reference 

| 

| 

| Packages Search Engine & Keywords 

| 

\ Miscellaneous Material 

| 

AboutR Authors Resourves 
e Frequentl ee Thanks 
ee ee ee ae Sure a en Pera A 
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Once you are finished you can close the window in the usual manner by clicking the red button. If 
you return’) the main command window and type another help item, the original window alters to 


display th new help. You can return to the previous entries using the arrow buttons at the top of the 
help winaow. 


Help for Linux Users 
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Help in Linux is displayed by default as plain text and appears in the Terminal window, temporarily 


blotting out what was displayed previously (see Figure 1-19). 


| Fite Edit View Search Terminal TE Sie cH i | 
jread. table package: utils R Documentation | 
Data Input 





Reads a file in table format and creates a data frame from it, 


with cases corresponding to lines and variables to fields in the 


pest 
} 


file. 
Usage: 
| : 
read, table(file, header = FALSE, sep = “", quote = "\"'" 
j dec = ".", row.names, col.names, 
| as.is = !stringsAsFactors, 
| na.strings = “NA", colClasses = NA, nrows = -1, 
j skip = 6, check.names = TRUE, fill = !blank.lines.skip, 
| strip.white = FALSE, blank.lines.skip = TRUE, 
comment.char = “#", 
| allowEscapes = FALSE, flush = FALSE, 
stringsAsFactors = default.strirgsAsFactors(), 
} fileEncoding = “", encoding = “unknown") 
read.csv(file, header = TRUE, sep = “,", quote="\"“, dec=".", 
fill = TRUE, comment.char="", ...) 
read.csv2{file, header = TRUE, sep = ";", quote="\"", dec=",", 
fill = TRUE, comment.char="", ...) 









FIGURE 1-19 


read.delim(file, header = TRUE, sep = “\t", guote="\"", dec=".", 


1 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Once the topic is displayed you can scroll down (and back up) using the down and up arrows. When 


you are finished, hit the Q key and return to the Terminal window. 


Help For All Users 


A good way to explore the help features of R however, and the way that is universal to all OS is to 
use the HTML version of the system. Although at this point you will not really know any R com- 
mands, it is a useful time to look at a specific command to illustrate the help feature. In this example 
you look at the mean () command. As you may guess, this determines the arithmetic mean of a set of 


numbers. Try the following: 


1. First, type in the following command: 


help.start() 


2. This brings up the main help pages in your default browser. Click the Packages link and 
then click the base link. Navigate your way down to the mean() command and look at the 


entry there. 


3. Navigate back to the first page and nse the Search Engine link to search for the mean com- 
mand. You will see several entries, depending on which additional packages are installed. 


4. Select the base::mean entry in this case, which bring 


the arithmetic mean. 


s up help for the command to determine 
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Anatomy of a Help Item in R 


Knowing how to get the most out of the help files is very handy and a good way to learn more about 
R and how it works. Take a look at a specific example of a help window here using the mean () 
command again. You start by bringing up the help item for this command. You can type one of the 
following: 


help (mean) 
?mean 


Alternatively, you might have used the HTML help and put this into the search box. In any event 
you will get a help entry that looks like Figure 1-20. The entry begins with the name of the com- 
mand, followed by the name of the package in curly brackets where the command is found. 


[mean {base} a =e R foie 
Arithmetic Mean | 


) 

j 

Description } 
j 

H 
| 
i 


Generic function for the (timmed) arithmeticmean, 


FIGURE 1-20 


In Figure 1-20 you see mean{base}. This tells you that the mean() command is found in the base 
package. This entry becomes more useful when you come to use commands and routines that are 
not part of the standard installation of R, which you will look at shortly. 


At the top of your help entry you also see a title and a brief description of what the command does. 
The next part tells you how to use the command in detail (see Figure 1-21) and the syntax (that is, 
how to write out the command). The syntax is important because you need to ensure that when you 
type something, R “knows” exactly what you want to do. 


gage ti eae Mabe iepaiias ee ane oo ee een 
jnean(x, ton} 


## Default S3 method: 
mean(x, trim ™ 0, n@a.rm ™ FALSE, rer 


Arguments 
i 


x An R object. Currently there are methods for numeric data frames, numeric vectors and dates. A complex | 
vector is allowed for trim » 0, only. 

trim the fraction (0 to 0,5) of observations to be trimmed from each end of x before the mean is computed. 
Values of trim outside that range are taken as the nearest endpoint. | 

na.rm a logical value indicating whether na values should be stipped before the computation proceeds, 
further arguments passed to or from other methods. 








Value 





For a data frame, a named vector with the appropriate method being applied column by column. 

If trim is zero (the default), the arithmetic mean of the values in x is computed, as a numeric or complex vector of 
length one. If x is not logical (coerced to numeric), integer, numeric or complex, NA is returned, with a warning. 

If trim is non-zero, a symmetrically trimmed mean is computed with a fraction of trim observations deleted from 
each end before the mean is computed. _ 


FIGURE 1-21 
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The help entry shows what arguments are required as part of the command (think of them as addi- 
tional instructions) and gives a bit of explanation. The bottom part of a help entry typically gives 
some references (see Figure 1-22) and some other related commands. In Windows or Macintosh, 
these are hyperlinks so you can click them and jump to their help-entries. In Linux the help is plain 
text so there are no hyperlinks. If, however, you used help.start() and brought up the HTML 
help system in your web browser, the hyperlinks do appear. 


eC GC RUSE Sam Tae) oonie Dame SN re ee aeToe cee toe eT 


'Becker, R. A., Chambers, J. M. and Wilks, A. R. (1988) The New S Language. Wadsworth & Brooks/Cole. 


|See Alss 





t ; 
jyeelighted.mean, mean.POSTXct 
} 


jx <~ ¢(0:10, 50) 
jxm <~ mean(x) 
jc( xm, mean(x, trim = 0.10)) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

|Examples 

| | 
| 

jmean(USArrests, trim = 0.2) | 

| 


Ce eae Bae vermion 2 TL Sea 





FIGURE 1-22 


At the very end you see some examples of how to use the command “in action.” These examples can 
be copied to the clipboard and pasted into the main command console so you can see what they do. 
Sometimes these examples can be a bit tricky to interpret, but as you learn more about R you will be 
able to decipher how they work and what they do more easily. The example of the mean() command 
is simple, but even this might seem a bit daunting at this stage! 


The first line of the examples in Figure 1-22 is creating a series of numbers so that you have some- 
thing to make a mean of. Here R makes an item called x, which comprises the values 0 to 10 with 
a 50 at the end. The next line uses the mean command in its simplest form and generates a standard 
mean from the x item. The result is called xm. The third line takes the result of your mean (xm) and 
also makes a new mean using the trim argument. Try typing the commands from the example in 
the help entry yourself or copy and paste from R. The commands look like this: 

Soe = -e(Or la 50) 


> xm <- mean(x) 
> c(xm, mean(x, trim = 0.10)) 


You should see two values as the result: 
(tie sa7Ds 5. 50 


The first (8.75) is the mean of the series of values and the second (5.50) is the trimmed mean, a way 
of knocking off extreme values. 

The final example line takes a trimmed mean (a bit more trim, using a larger trim value of 0.2 
rather than the 0.1 used before) of an example data set called usarrests. R contains a lot of built-in 
example data; these data are often used for examples and you can access them yourself quite easily. 
To see what the uSArrests data looks like type: 


USArrests 
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Note that R is case sensitive and that you need to type the name exactly as it appears here. By open- 
ing a simple help entry, reading through it carefully, and looking at the examples, you can learn a lot 
about how R works and what you are able to do with it. 


COMMAND PACKAGES 


The R program is built from a series of modules, called packages. These packages are libraries of 
commands that undertake various functions. When you first start R several packages are loaded on 
your computer and become ready for use. You can see what is available by using the search() com- 
mand like so: 


> search() 
{1] ".GlobalEnv" NEOOLs RGU "package:stats" "package:graphics" 
[5] “package:grDevices" "package:utils" "package:datasets" "package:methods" 
[9] "Autoloads" "package: base" 


Here you can see, for example, no less than seven packages; these are loaded and start to carry 
out the most basic and important functions in R. Learning how to deal with these packages is use- 
ful, because you may want to add extra analytical routines to your installation of R to extend its 
capabilities. 


Standard Command Packages 


When you use the search() command you can see what packages are loaded and ready for use. You 
can see, for example, the graphics package, which carries out many of the routines required to cre- 
ate graphs. 


Several other packages are ready-installed but not automatically loaded and immediately available. 
For example, the splines package contains routines for smoothing curves, but is not automatically 
loaded. To see what packages are available you can type: 


installed.packages () 


The output can be quite long, especially if you have downloaded additional packages to your version 
of R. Running and manipulating packages is examined shortly, but first you should read the next 
section where you will consider additional packages and what they might do for you. 


What Extra Packages Can Do for You 


The basic installation of R provides a wealth of commands that carry out many of the tasks that you 
might need. However, it cannot do everything—there may well be occasions when you need to run 

a particular type of analysis and the commands you need are not available. Because of the way R is 
put together it is possible to create specialist libraries of commands that can be bolted on whenever 
required. Many such packages are available from the CRAN website. 


If you need to conduct a particular analysis and find that the basic installation of R does not have 
appropriate commands available, there is every chance that someone before you has come across the 
same problem. The CRAN website contains more than 2,600 additional packages that are available 
to carry out many extra “things” that were not included in the basic installation of R. 
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You can see an entire list of these additional packages by going to the CRAN website and clicking the 
Packages hyperlink. There are a lot, so browsing by name is going to take quite a while. One way to 
see what types of thing are available is to use the CRAN Task Views link. This enables you to browse 
by topic and highlights the sorts of thing that you may want to do and shows the specific packages 
that are available. In this way you can target the types of package most relevant to your needs. 


At time of writing 28 Task Views were available. The subjects are listed in Table 1-1. 


TABLE 1-1: Task Views and Their Uses 


TITLE 

Bayesian 
ChemPhys 
ClinicalTrials 
Cluster 
Distributions 
Econometrics 
Environmetrics 
ExperimentalDesign 
Finance 
Genetics 


Graphics 


gR 


HighPerformanceComputing 


MachineLearning 
Medicallmaging 


Multivariate 


NaturalLanguageProcessing 


OfficialStatistics 
Optimization 
Pharmacokinetics 


Phylogenetics 


USES 

Bayesian Inference 

Chemometrics and Computational Physics 
Clinical Trial Design, Monitoring, and Analysis 
Cluster Analysis & Finite Mixture Models 
Probability Distributions 

Computational Econometrics 

Analysis of Ecological and Environmental Data 
Design of Experiments (DoE) & Analysis of Experimental Data 
Empirical Finance 

Statistical Genetics 


Graphic Displays & Dynamic Graphics & Graphic Devices & 
Visualization 


gRaphical Models in R 

High-Performance and Parallel Computing with R 
Machine Learning & Statistical Learning 

Medical Image Analysis 

Multivariate Statistics 

Natural Language Processing 

Official Statistics & Survey Methodology 
Optimization and Mathematical Programming 
Analysis of Pharmacokinetic Data 

Phylogenetics, Especially Comparative Methods 


continues 
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TABLE 1-1 (continued) 


Tne ae Uses 

Psychometrics Psychometric Models and Methods 
ReproducibleResearch Reproducible Research 

Robust Robust Statistical Methods 
SocialSciences Statistics for the Social Sciences 
Spatial Analysis of Spatial Data 

Survival Survival Analysis 

TimeSeries Time Series Analysis 


Alternatively, you can search the Internet for your topic and you will likely find quite a few hits that 
mention appropriate R packages. 


How to Get Extra Packages of R Commands 


The easiest way to get these packages installed is to do it from within R itself. Windows and 
Macintosh have menu items that will assist this process. In Linux you must type in a command 
directly. You can also use this command in Windows or Macintosh. The next few sections look at 
each OS in turn. 


How to Install Extra Packages for Windows Users 


In Windows you can use the Packages menu. You have several options, but Install Package(s) is the 
one you will want most often. After you have selected a local mirror site you are presented with a 
list of available binary packages from which you can choose the ones you require (see Figure 1-23). 


Once you have selected the packages you require, click OK at the bottom 
and the packages will be downloaded and installed directly into R. 


abind 
AcceptanceSampling 


If you have acquired package files directly from the Internet (usually as — 


acepack 


.zip), you can use the Install Package(s) from Local Zip Files option in 
the Packages menu. This allows you to select the files you want, and once 


again the packages are unzipped and installed right into R. 
de4TkGUI 
irri 
adehabitat 





How to Install Extra Packages for Macintosh Users 


In OS X navigate to the Packages & Data menu and select the Package 
Installer option. This brings up a window where you can select the 
package(s) that you want to install (see Figure 1-24). The window initially 
appears blank and you can click the Get List button to acquire the list from ASS ali 
your selected source, which by default is the CRAN list of binary packages 

(those compiled and ready to go). 





O00. 3.5 
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ctveB Package Installers. 2. ois 


_CRAN (binaries) eS) 
€— Get tist——}. Mi binary Format Package Q> Package Search 
; ~~ Package ‘Installed Version Repository Version sid 

-aaMl 1.0-1 1.0-1 t 
_abind 1.1-0 1.1-0 ee 
AcceptanceSampling 1.0-0 1.0-0 l 
accuracy 1.29 1.29 
acepack 1,3=2.2 1,3-2.2 
actuar 0.9-7 1.0-0 
sada 2.0-1 2.0-1 
adabag 4 died 
adapt 1.0-4 1.0-4 
AdaptFit 0.2-1 0.2-1 
ade4 1.4-9 1.4-9 
ade4TkGU! 0.2-2 0.2-3 
adegenet 1.2-0 1.2-1 
adehabitat i ee L72 
adimpro 0.6.3.1 O72 
adk 1.0 1.0 
adlift 0.9-2 0.9-5 
AdMit 1-00.02 1-00.02 cy 
RULE a | a EE A eae EE Te ee ek oie 

At System Level (in R framework) (__install Selected) 


© At User Level ay 
ns |_| install dependencies 
\ In Other Location (Will Be Asked Upon installation) 


© As defined by JibPaths0 ; é “Update All y 





FIGURE 1-24 


The next task is to select the package(s) you require and click the Install Selected button. (You can 
select multiple items using Cmd+click, Shift+click, and so on). It is simplest to locate the new pack- 
ages in the default location (at the system level), where they are then available for all users. Once you 
click the Install Selected button, the selected packages are downloaded and installed into R. 


It is also possible to download packages using your web browser and install the archive files. Usually 
the CRAN packages come as .tgz files. To manage the installation of these files, use the same win- 
dowz-as before (refer to Figure 1-24) but this time alter the Packages Repository so that it reads Local 
Binary Package rather than the current CRAN (binaries). The page will remain blank because R 
will not know where to look for the file(s), so you need to click the Install button and then select the 
file(s) you require. 


How to Install Extra Packages for Linux Users 


In Linux systems there is no GUI and therefore no ready menu for you to use. You need to type a 
command into the console window to install any packages that you want. These commands will 
also work in Windows or Macintosh versions. You can view a list of available packages quite easily 
using the following command: 


install.packages () 
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Note that you end the command with parentheses. This command brings up a window allowing you 
to select your location and then displays the list of available packages from the CRAN system. You 
can select these packages by clicking each one you want. They remain selected until you click them 
again, as shown in Figure 1-25. 


Once you have selected what you want, click OK and the packages are 
retrieved. Unlike Windows or OS X the packages are source files and are 
“built” once they are downloaded. For all practical purposes, when you 
click OK the packages are installed for you and are ready to use (you just 
have to wait while the packages are compiled and built). 


If you know the name of a package you can install it directly by adding its 
name into the parentheses of the command like so: 


install.packages ('ade4') 


This gets the ade4 package from the CRAN repository and downloads and 
installs it for you. Note that the name of the package you require must be 
in quotes; single or double quotes are fine as long as they are not mixed. 


You can install many possible packages of commands. For example, try the 
following command: 





install .packages ("gdata") 


FIGURE 1-25 





This starts the process of installing the gdata library to your computer. 
First you will be asked to select the local mirror site—select something 
near to your geographic location and the appropriate files will be downloaded and installed into 

your system. The gdata package provides various programming tools for data manipulation, you 
can find out more by typing help (gdata). 







NOTE /n the text you will see references to library and package. These terms 
are interchangeable. Think of a package as being the bundle of code that 

you download and a library as being what you get when you make the code 
i available for use in R. 








Running and Manipulating Packages 


Once you have some packages installed you need to be able to access the new commands available in 
these packages. The packages are not automatically ready for use and you must load them to make 
the library of code routines available for use. 


You can see which packages are loaded and running using the following command: 
search () 


If you do this before you load any additional packages, you will see the core form of the R basic 


distribution. The following resulted from the search() command ona Mac OS X with R version 
2.7.1 installed: 


> search() 
{1] ".GlobalEnv" "tools:RGUI" "package:stats" 
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[4] "package:graphics" "package:grDevices" "package:utils" 
[7] "package:datasets" "package:methods" "Autoloads" 
[10] "package:base" 


You can see that the basic R program is actually comprised of several smaller units, no less than 


seven packages in this case. By default the new packages are not automatically ready for use but 
need to be loaded. 


Loading Packages 


It is simple to load packages as required. Start by issuing the following command: 


library (package) 


The library () command retrieves the appropriate package and makes its contents available for 
you (think of it as adding to your library of available commands). Note that you do not need to put 
the package name in quotes. Most authors try hard to avoid using names for commands that exist 
in other packages. However, some duplication is unavoidable. If you load a library that contains a 
command with a duplicate name, you are given a brief message to this effect. The new command is 
the one that works and the older version is temporarily unavailable. 


You can see what packages are installed using the following command: 


installed.packages() 


If you have downloaded a lot of packages, this display can be quite extensive. As well as additional 
packages, the display lists the basic parts of the R distribution. 


Windows-Specific Package Commands 


In Windows you can see what packages are available to be used by selecting Load Package from 
the Packages menu. This brings up a simple list, from which you can select a package to load (see 
Figure 1-26). 


If you want to load a package, select one (or more) and click OK, otherwise 
you can simply use the list to view items you have downloaded and then 
click the Cancel button. 





# |cluster 
i 
a |codetools 




















4 |datasets 

4 |Forelan 

4 {graphics 

# jorDevices 
§ |grid 
 |KernSmooth 
4 lattice 

@ (MASS 

j \iethods 

4 |macy 
 |nime 

4 |nnet 

4 |rpart 

4 |spatial 

4 |splines 


Macintosh-Specific Package Commands 


In Macintosh OS you can use the Package Manager option in the Packages & 
Data menu (see Figure 1-27). This brings up a window that lists all the pack- 
ages downloaded and available for use. 


If you click a package name you gain access to the help for that package, 
so you are able to explore the commands without loading the library. If 
you decide to load a particular package (or more than one), you can check 
the box in the Status column. You can also unload a package which is dis- 
cussed in the next section. 


y |stats 

# |stats4 
survival 
# {tcltk 

4 |tools 


j |utils 
4 OK Cancel { 


FIGURE 1-26 
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fecee..  RPackage Manager 


wit > ' Refresh List 







Status 





g “Package : 








Tools to look at the data ("Ad Inidicia Spectata’) 





_' not * loaded 





“i nottoaded ALS multivariate curve resolution alternating least squares (MCR-ALS) 
_‘notfoaded AMORE A MORE flexible neural network package 
tioaded ARES Allelic richness estimation, with extrapolation beyond the sample size. 
tioaded AcceptanceSamplir Creation and evaluation of Acceptance Sampling Plans 
__ notioaded AdMit Adaptive Mixture of Student-t distributions 
_inotioaded AdaptFit Adaptive Semiparametic Regression 
_Inotioaded AlgDesign AlgDesign 
S notioaded Amelia Amelia tl: A Program for Missing Data 
—notioaded AnalyzeFMRI Functions for analysis of fM&i datasets stored in the ANALYZE or NIFT 
_noticaded ArDec Time series autoregressive decomposition 
Sao tioaded BARD Better Automated ReDistricting 
[not loaded BAYSTAR On Bayesian analysis of Threshold autoregressive model (BAYSTAR) | 
— not oaded BB Solving and optimizing targe-scale nonlinear systems i 
tioaded BCE Bayesian composition estimator: estimating sample (taxonomic) comr 
i notloaded  BHH2 Useful Functions for Box, Hunter and Hunter {I +! 
2) 
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Documentation for package ‘AER’ version 6.9~0 
Help Pages | 
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Removing or Unloading Packages 


If you have loaded some packages and want to remove one, perhaps to free up an overwritten 
command, you can use the detach() command like so: 


detach (package: name) 


You simply replace the name part with the name of the package that you want to remove. Once 


removed, a package is not totally gone; you can still use the Library () command to get it back 
when required. 


SUMMARY 


> 


The Comprehensive R Archive Network (CRAN) is available via www. r- project.org. This 
is the place to get software and related documentation. 


You use R by typing commands into the console window. 


In Windows and Macintosh the GUI provides some additional menu items. 
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R has an extensive help system, which you can access via the help() command. The 
help.start() command opens the help system in a web browser. 


Adding CRAN to a web search often brings up useful entries when searching for information. 


You can obtain many additional packages of commands and you can install these additional 
packages using the install.packages() command. 


EXERCISES 


You can find answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 


A. Try installing the coin library from within R—note that this will load some additional libraries too. 
2. Load the coin library of commands and check to see what commands are available in this library. 
3. Load the mass library (it is already installed) and find help about the bev command. 

4. Check to see which libraries of commands are loaded and ready for use. 

5. Clear out the coin library that you loaded earlier. 
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TOPIC 


Obtaining R 
Installing R 
Running R 


THE HELP SYSTEM 


help (command) 
?command 


help.start() 


apropos ("partword" ) 


ADDITIONAL PACKAGES OF R 
COMMANDS 


aerate cuales 
packages ("pkg") 


installed.packages () 


library (pkg) 
search() 


detach (package:name) 


> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


KEY POINTS 


The website www. r-project.org is the home of the Comprehensive 
R Archive Network (CRAN) and is the source of software and 
documentation. 


The R website contains specific installers for the main operating sys- 
tems. In Linux, R can often be installed from the command line in the 
Terminal. 


R is driven by typing commands into the console window. 
Windows and Macintosh operating systems have additional menus. In 
Linux, R is driven via the Terminal and there are no menus. 


R CONTAINS EXTENSIVE DOCUMENTATION, WHICH CAN BE ACCESSED BY 
VARIOUS COMMANDS. 


Brings up a help entry for the specified command. 


Opens the help system in the system default browser. 
Shows all the commands that contain the "partword". 


R IS BUILT FROM VARIOUS MODULES CALLED PACKAGES. ADDITIONAL 
PACKAGES PROVIDE EXTRA COMMANDS FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES. THESE 
PACKAGES ARE FOUND ON THE WEBSITE AND CAN BE MANAGED USING 
VARIOUS COMMANDS. IN WINDOWS AND MACINTOSH THE GUI ALSO HAS 
MENUS THAT HELP WITH PACKAGE MANAGEMENT. 


Installs a library (package) of commands from the CRAN website. 


Shows a list of the packages that are installed. 


Loads a package of commands, making them available for use (the 
package must already be installed). 


Shows a list of packages (and other objects) that are loaded and avail- 
able for use. , 


Makes a package unavailable for use. Replace name with the pack- 
age name to be detached. The named package will now not show up 
when the search () command is used. 





Starting Out: Becoming 
Familiar with R 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


How to use R for simple math 


How to store results of calculations for future use 


Vv 


How to create data objects from the keyboard, clipboard, or external 
data files 


How to see the objects that are ready for use 
How to look at the different types of data objects 
How to make different types of data objects 


How to save your work 


Vee We AV (Very. 


How to use previous commands in the history 


So far you have learned how to obtain and install R, and how to bring up elements of the help 
system. As you have seen, R is a language and the majority of tasks require you to type com- 
mands directly into the input window. Like any language you need to learn a vocabulary of 
terms as well as the grammar that joins the words and makes sense of them. In this chapter 
you learn some of the basics that underpin the R language. You begin by using R as a simple 
calculator. Then you learn how to store the results of calculations for future use. In most 
cases, you will want to create and use complex data items, and you learn about the different 


kinds of data objects that R recognizes. 
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SOME SIMPLE MATH 


R can be used like a calculator and indeed one of its principal uses is to undertake complex mathe- 
matical and statistical calculations. R can perform simple calculations as well as more complex ones. 
This section deals with some of R’s commonly used mathematical functions. Learning how to carry 
out some of these simple operations will give you practice at using R and typing simple commands. 


Use R Like a Calculator 


You can think of R as a big calculator; it will perform many complicated calculations but generally, 
these are made up of smaller elements. To see how you can use R in this way, start by typing in some 
simple math: 

= 3 
[1] 
The first line shows what you typed: a few numbers with some simple addition and subtraction. The 
next line shows you the result (17). You also see that this line begins with [1] rather than the > cur- 
sor. R is telling you that the first element of the answer is 17. At the moment this does not seem very 
useful, but the usefulness becomes clearer later when the answers become longer. For the remainder 
of this book, the text will mimic R and display examples using the > cursor to indicate which lines 
are typed by the user; lines beginning with anything else are produced by R. 


Now make the math a bit more complicated: 


Sane aache lei /e2 woes See 1) 
(AM) aa Leis 


To make sense of what was typed, R uses the standard rules and takes the multiplication and divi- 
sion parts first, and then does the additions and subtractions. If parentheses are used you can get a 
quite different result: 


a eet NIENER ech ie) a tat PS 
AN ete ase 7 fs) 


Here R evaluates the part(s) in the parentheses first, taking the divisions before the addition and 
subtraction. Lastly, the result from the brackets is been multiplied by 2.5 to give the final result. It is 
important to remember this simple order when doing long calculations! 


|) NOTE R ignores spaces, so when you type your math expressions there is | 


no need to include them. In practice however, it is helpful use them because it 
makes the commands easier to read and you are less likely to make a mistake. 












Many mathematical operations can be performed in R. In Table 2-1 you can see a few of the more 
useful mathematical operators. 
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TABLE 2-1: Some of the Mathematical Operations Available in R 


COMMAND/OPERATION EXPLANATION 


Se a |) Standard math characters to add, subtract, divide, and multiply, as well as 
parentheses. 

pi The value of pi (m1), which is approximately 3.142. 

any The value of x is raised to the power of y, that is, xy. 

sqrt (x) The square root of x. 

abs (x) The absolute value of x. 

factorial (x) The factorial of x. 

log(x, base = n) The logarithm of x using base = n (natural log if none specified). 

1og10 (x) Logarithms of x to the base of 10 or 2. 

log2 (x) 

exp (x) The exponent of x. 

cos (x) Trigonometric functions for cosine, sine, tangent, arccosine, arcsine, and 

pink) arctangent, respectively. In radians. 

tan (x) 

acos (x) 

asin (x) 

atan (x) 


Some of the mathematical operators can be typed in by themselves—for example, + - * * but others 
require one or more additional instructions. The log () command, for example, requires one or two 
instructions, the first being the number you want to evaluate and the second being the base of the log 
you require. If you type in only a single instruction, R assumes that you require the natural log of the 
yalue you specified. In the following activity you have the opportunity to try out some of the math 
and gain a feel for typing commands into the R console window. 





Bis@ieeisp Type Some Math 


Perform the following steps to practice using some math in R. 
4. Type in the following math command using the value of mt: 
> pi 273) — sqeu (4) 
2. Now try using the abs () command with some math: 


> abs (12-17 *2/3-9)) 
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3. Now type a simple factorial: 


> factorial (4) 


4. Next, try typing the following logarithms (all give the same answer because they are different forms 
of the same thing): 


> ogy 2 0)) 
> log (2, base = 0)) 
> logi0(2') 


5. Now type in a natural log: 
> 10g (2) 

6. Follow up by typing the exponent: 
> exp (0.6931472) 


7. Type ina logarithm again: 
> log10(2) 

8. Reverse the logarithm like so: 
= OOO, SOM (0s) 


9. Now try some trigonometry: 
Se iselian(8 ys 2 Got) INK) 


10. Finally, try reversing the trigonometry from step 9: 
asin(0.7071068) * 180 / pi 


How It Works 


The first three examples are fairly simple math. The pi part is simply a standard variable (m = 3.142) 
and the sqrt () part is a command that determines the square root of whatever is in the following 
parentheses. The 23 part is equivalent to 23, which you cannot type directly because R uses plain text. 


Similarly, the abs() and factorial() commands perform their brand of math on the contents of the 
parentheses. 


> 


The log() command gives you the natural log as default unless you specify the base required as an 
additional instruction. For convenience, R provides two alternative commands, 10g10() and log2(), 
which allow you to specify base 10 or 2 more simply. Here you used three versions of the 1og() com- 
mand to achieve the same results (0.30103). The next logarithm commands you used illustrated how to 
“reverse” natural and regular bases. 


Finally, you evaluated the sine of 45°. However, because R uses radians rather than degrees you had to 
multiply the angle in degrees by m divided by 180 to obtain the correct result. You determined the arc- 
sine of 0.707, essentially reversing the process from before. However, R works in radians so you multi- 
plied the result by 180 divided by n to get an answer in degrees. 


Now that you have the idea about using some simple math you need to look at how you can store 
the results of calculations. for later use. 
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Storing the Results of Calculations 


Once you have performed a calculation you can save the result for use in some later calculation. 
The way to do this is to give the result a name. R uses named objects extensively and understanding 
these objects is vital to working with R. To make a result object you simply type a name followed 
by an equals sign, and then anything after the = will be evaluated and stored as your result. The for- 
mula should look like this: 


object.name = mathematical.expression 


The following example makes a simple result object from some mathematical expressions; the result 
can be recalled later: 


evansiit sr 237 4 Neos st8 toy + ou /2) 


Here R is instructed to create an item called ans1 and to make this from the result of the calcula- 
tion that follows the = sign. Note that if you carry out this command you will not see a result. You 
are telling R to create the item from the calculation but not to display it. To get the result you simply 
type the name of the item you just created: 

> ansl 

Payee 2 ab 9557 
You can create as many items as you like (although eventually you would fill up the memory of your 
computer); here is another example: 


paans2: = 135 4544 + (17) = 4/7) 


Now you have two results, ans1 and ans2. You can use these like any other value in further calcula- 
tions. For example: 

> ansl + ans2 / ze 

{1] 43.20986 

>.ans3 =tans2 + 9 = 2 + pi 
In these examples the = sign is used. This is perfectly logical but R allows you an alternative. In 
older versions of R and in most of the help examples you will see that the = sign is rarely used and a 
sort of arrow is used instead. For example: 


> ans4 <- 3 + 5 
> ans5 <- ansl * ans2 


Here two new result objects are created (ans4 and ans5) from the expressions to the right of the 
“arrow.” This is more flexible than the = sign because you can reverse the direction of the arrow: 


> ans3 + pi / ans4 -> ans6 
If the regular = sign was used instead in this example, you would get an error. 


The results you have created so far are simple values that have resulted from various mathematical 
operations. These result objects are revisited later in the chapter. The “Making Named Objects” sec- 
tion provides a look at listing the objects created as well as some rules for object names. Most often 
you will have sets of data to examine; these will comprise more complicated sets of numbers. Being 
able to create more complex data is covered in the next section. 
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READING AND GETTING DATA INTO R 


So far you have looked at some simple math. More often you will have sets of data to examine (that 
is, samples) and will want to create more complex series of numbers to work on. You cannot per- 
form any analyses if you do not have any data so getting data into R is a very important task. This 
next section focuses on ways to create these complex samples and get data into R, where you are 
able to undertake further analyses. 


Using the combine Command for Making Data 


The simplest way to create a sample is to use the c() command. You can think of this as short for 
combine or concatenate, which is essentially what it does. The command takes the following form: 


c(item.1, item.2, item.3, item.n) 
Everything in the parentheses is joined up to make a single item. More usually you will assign the 
joined-up items to a named object: 

sample.name = c(item.1, item.2, item.3, item.n) 


This is much like you did when making simple result objects, except now your sample objects con- 
sist of several bits rather than a single value. 


Entering Numerical Items as Data 


Numerical data do not need any special treatment; you simply type the values, separated by com- 
mas, into the c() command. 


In the following example, imagine that you have collected some data (a sample) and now want to get 
the values into R: 


Sdatals= ici(Sin Diy ind. ein ea Om Sin Dnt AOpen) 


Now just create a new object to hold your data and then type the values into the parentheses. The 
values are separated using commas. 


The “result” is not automatically displayed; to see the data you must type its name: 


> datal 
La) SSeS a Ss: eae 6) See oe 


Previously the named objects contained single values (the result of some mathematical calculation). 
Here the named object datai contains several values, forming a sample. The [1] at the beginning 

shows you that the line begins with the first item (the number 3). When you get larger samples and 
more values, the display may well take up more than one line of the display, and R provides a num- 
ber at the beginning of each row so you can see “how far along” you are. In the following example 
you can see that there are 41 values in the sample: 


il) 582 1325 716 S15) sis 80. 757-529 3355 497 3369 746) 201. sou Sos 
[le] 361 “905 1513 "744" 507" 622 "347 oan iG Ago esc mee S209 VIS OS e520 
[sly 179" “624 "448" ""844 1293" “17Er s0e eos Sar i A aie it By, 


The second row starts with [16], which tells you that the first value in that row is the 16th in the 
sample. This simple index system makes it a bit easier to pick out specific items. 
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You can incorporate existing data objects with values to make new ones simply by incorporating them 
as if they were values themselves (which of course they are). In this example you take the numerical 
sample that you made earlier and incorporate it into a larger sample: 
> datal 
faiesas? 5) Se2e6 8 5 oe 9 
> -dataZ)="e(dataly =a), 055 87/7 3) 49 
> data2 
Paes Seb eee he ers. 6. 9e4 tS) 73nd 


Here you take your first datal object and add some extra values to create a new (larger) sample. 
In this case you create a new item called data2, but you can overwrite the original as part of the 
process: 


Saatate— elo, a, 0, 4, 3, Catal) 
> datal 
Pelee 6a. oO Se Sie ese sows <5) '6 9 


Now adding extra values at the beginning has modified the original sample. 


Entering Text Items as Data 


If the data you require are not numerical, you simply use quotes to differentiate them from numbers. 
There is no difference between using single and double quotes; R converts them all to double. You 
can use either or both as long as the surrounding quotes for any single item match, as shown in the 
following: 


Cur ebext = ci" icemi", "“ttem2", Vitems) 
In practice though, it is a good habit to stick to one sort of quote; single quote marks are easier to type. 


The following example shows a simple text sample comprising of days of the week: 

Ss dayl.— c(i Mon", ‘tue’, “Wed'!;, Thu") 

> dayl 

[ 1 ] " Mon " " Tue " "Wed " " Thu " 
You can combine other text objects in the same way as you did for the numeric objects previously, 
like so: 

S dayle= e(dayl, *Fra) 

> dayl 

[1] " Mon " " Tue " "Wed" "Thu " Ry" 
If you mix text and numbers, the entire data object becomes a text variable and the numbers are 
converted to text, shown in the following. You can see that the items are text because R encloses 


each item in quotes: 
> mix = c(datal, dayl) 


> mix 
{1] eM "5" Ley pt eG Like nom 16" Mos WG tt N68 mys "Mon" 


Pile "Tue " "Wed" "Thu" "Ryu" 


The c() command used in the previous example is a quick way of getting a series of values stored 
in a data object. This command is useful when you don’t have very large samples, but it can be a 
bit tedious when a lot of typing is involved. Other methods of getting data into R exist, which are 


examined in the next section. 
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Using the scan Command for Making Data 


When using the c() command, typing all those commas to separate the values can be a bit tedious. 
You can use another command, scan(), to do a similar job. Unlike the ¢() command you do not 
insert the values in the parentheses but use empty parentheses. The command then prompts you to 
enter your data. You generally begin by assigning a name to hold the resulting data like so: 


our.data = scan() 


Once you press the Enter key you will be prompted to enter your data. The following activity illus- 
trates this process. 





Uid¢ uleltke Use scan() to Make Numerical Data 


Perform the following steps to practice storing data using the scan() command. 


1. Begin the data entry process with the scan() command: 


> datas = scan ()) 


2. Now type some numerical values, separated by spaces, as follows: 


NN TiNsie if atom Sh tsi SSH aul) <7) 


3. Now press the Enter key and type some more numbers on the fresh line: 


thie, &) 


4. Press the Enter key once again to create a new line: 


Sie 


5. Press the Enter key once more to finish the data entry: 


peas 
Read 12 items 


6. Type the name of the object: 


> data3 
[Line “6 eR Ese) eG Sees Sve ii) ere PRG Hea 


How It Works 


The initial command creates a new data object (called data3 in this case) and initiates the data entry 
process. You do not type any data at this stage but you do need the parentheses; in this way R knows 
that the word scan is a command and not a data item. Once-you press the Enter key R shows a 1: and 
waits for you to enter data. The data can now be typed in with only spaces to separate them. 


When you press the Enter key R displays 11:, indicating that the next item you type is the eleventh. 
You can now type more values on the new line. Once the Enter key is pressed the cursor moves to a 
new line once more. This time the row begins with 13 :, which indicates that you have typed in twelve 
values so far and that the next one would be the thirteenth. The data entry process is finished by press- 
ing Enter on the blank line; R then reminds you how many data items were typed in as part of this 
scan() command, in this case twelve. The data that were entered are not displayed, so to see what data 
you have entered, simply type the data object’s name (data3 in this case) 


. 








iii nc 
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Entering Text as Data 


You can enter text using the scan() command, but if you simply enter your items in quotes you will 
get an error message. You need to modify the command slightly like so: 


scan(what = 'character') 


You must tell R to expect that the items typed in are characters, not numbers; to do this you add 
the what = ‘character’ part in the parentheses. Note that character is in quotes. Once the com- 
mand runs it operates in an identical manner as before. 


In the following example a simple data item is created containing text stating the days of the week: 


> day2 = scan(what = 'character') 
1: Mon Tue Wed 

A: Th 

ak 


Read 4 items 


Note that quotes are not needed for the entered data. R is expecting the entered data to be text so 
the quotes can be left out. Typing the name of the object you just created displays the data, and you 
can see that they are indeed text items and the quotes are there: 


> day2 
[1] "Mon" " Tue " "Wed" " Thu " 


Using the Clipboard to Make Data 


The scan() command is easier to use than the c() command because it does not require commas. 
The command can also be used in conjunction with the clipboard, which is quite useful for entering 
data from other programs (for example, a spreadsheet). To use these commands, perform the follow- 
ing steps: 
1. If the data are numbers in a spreadsheet, simply type the command in R as usual before 
switching to the spreadsheet containing the data. 


2. Highlight the necessary cells in the spreadsheet and copy them to the clipboard. 


3.  Returnto R and paste the data from the clipboard into R. As usual, R waits until a blank line 
is entered before ending the data entry so you can continue to copy and paste more data as 
required. 


4. Once you are finished, enter a blank line to complete data entry. 


If the data are text, you add the what = ‘character' instruction to the scan() command as 
before. 

At this point, if you can open the file in a spreadsheet, proceed with the aforementioned four steps. 
If the file opens in a text editor or word processor, you must look to see how the data items are sepa- 
rated before continuing. 


If the data are separated with simple spaces, you can simply copy and paste. If the data are sepa- 
rated with some other character, you need to tell R which character is used as the separator. For 
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example, a common file type is CSV (comma-separated values), which uses commas to separate the 
data items. To tell R you are using this separator, simply add an extra part to your command like so: 


scan (Sepm=al ye) 
In this example R is told to expect a comma; note that you need to enclose the separator in quotes. 
Here are some comma-separated numerical data: 


Dar Wile « Dineedpel day ee peleeroine 
A Dl Din Ar Syl pO pou 


To get these into R, use the scan() command like so: 


> data4 = scan(sep = ',') 
EU aac? yall fig al A) aloe la al boll at eT NC) 
Tice ai to) allen tS MPI STARTER terry 
16% 
Read 15 items 
> data4 
[21 023:.0nU7, J012 5 21.10.1700 1:2. ,0814.51, Peed aOR 9.5025, tA Oe Oa 0 


Note that you have to press the Enter key to finish the data entry. Note also that some of the origi- 
nal data had decimal points (for example, 14.5); R appends decimals to all the data so that they all 
have the same level of precision. If your data are separated by tab stops you can use "\t" to tell R 
that this is the case. 


If the data are text, you simply add what = 'character' and proceed as before. Here are some text 
data contained in a CSV text file: 


"Jan" , "Reb" ; "Mar" F "Apr" , "May" . "Jun" 
"Tul" : "Rug" ; "Sep" ; "Oct" ; "Nov" ; "Dec" 


To get these data entered into R, perform the following steps: 


1. Open the data file; in this case it has opened in a text editor and we see the quotes and the 
comma separators. 


- Highlight the data required. 
- Copy to the clipboard. 


2 
3 
4. Switch to R and type in the scan() command. 
5. Paste the contents of the clipboard. 

6 


- _ Press Enter on a blank line to end the data entry (this means that you have to press Enter 
twice, once after the paste operation and once on the blank line). 


7. Type the name of the data object created to view the entered data. 


The set of operations appears as follows: 


> dataS = scan(sep = ',', what = 'char') 
is “dan "Reb" >. "Nar" ."Aor™, "May" | ran? 
hee Tal Aug") "Sep" "Oce") "Novis "Dect! 
Asi 

Read 12 items 

> datad 


[ af ] "Jan" " Feb" " Mar "on Apr now May woa Jun" " Jul OW Aug non Sep wow Oct af Nt Nov now Dec " 
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accept abbreviations. In general as long as an instruction is unambiguous then 
R will work out what you want. 








In this example both sep = and what = instructions are used. Additionally, the scan() command 
allows you to create data items from the keyboard or from clipboard entries, thus enabling you to 
move data from other applications quite easily. It is also possible to get the scan() command to read 
a file directly as described in the following section. 


Reading a File of Data from a Disk 


To read a file with the scan() command you simply add file = ‘filename’ to the command. For 
example: 

> data6é = scan(file = 'test data.txt') 

Read 15 items 

> data6 


Pies. Gada ORL 2 oS). OO aero L459 OSL 0. VOOR Seale 170: (BHO 2u 0 


In this example the data file is called test data.txt, which is plain text, and the numerical values 
are separated by spaces. Note that the filename must be enclosed in quotes (single or double). Of 
course you can use the what = and sep = instructions as appropriate. 


R looks for your data file in the default directory. You can find the default directory by using the 
getwd() command like so: 


> getwd() 
{1] "C:/Documents and Settings/Administrator/My Documents" 


> getwd() 
[1] "/Users/markgardener" 


> getwd() 
[1] "/home/mark" 


The first example shows the default for a Windows XP machine, the second example is for a 
Macintosh OS X system, and the final example is for Linux (Ubuntu 10.10). 














Z 


NOTE The directories listed are separated by forward slashes; the backslash | 
character is not used. 








If your file is somewhere else you must type its name and location in full. The location is relative to 
the default directory; in the preceding example the file was on the desktop so the command ought to 


have been: 
> dataé = scan(file = 'Desktop/test data.txt') 


The filename and directories are all case sensitive. You can also type in a URL and link to a file over 
the Internet directly; once again the full URL is required. 
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It may be easier to point permanently at a directory so that the files can be loaded simply by typing 
their names. You can alter the working directory using the setwd() command: 


setwd('pathname' ) 


When using this command, replace the pathname part with the location of your target directory. 
The location is always relative to the current working directory, so to set to my Desktop I used the 
following: 

> setwd('Desktop' ) 


> getwd() 
{1] "/Users/markgardener/Desktop" 


To step up one level you can type the following: 
setwd('..') 


You can look at a directory and see which files/folders are within it using the dir() or list. 
files() command: 


dir() 
list.files() 


The default is to show the files and folders in the current working directory, but you can type ina 
path (in single quote marks) to list files in any directory. For example: 
dir('Desktop') 


dir('Documents' ) 
dir('Documents/Excel files') 


Note that the listing is in alphabetical order; files are shown with their extensions and folders simply 
display the name. If you have files that do not have extensions (for example: .txt, .doc), it is harder 
to work out which are folders and which are files. Invisible files are not shown by default, but you 
can choose to see them by adding an extra instruction to the command like so: 


dir(all faves: = TRUE) 


In Windows and Macintosh OS there is an alternative method that enables you to select a file. 
You can include the instruction file.choose() as part of your scan() command. This opens a 
browser-type window where you can navigate to and select the file you want to read: 
> data7 = scan(file.choose() ) 
Read 15 items 
> data7 
[Ll 23.505 Ui uO. 12S. Mell Oy AUF 0) 12 Oeil Se 9) Oi Teh a Oya Guctiaie ibs 14 5 yp P 7 Oi 8) OF. a0 


In the preceding example the target file was a plain text file with numerical data separated by 
spaces. If you have text or the items are separated by other characters, you use the what = and sep 
= Instructions as appropriate, like so: 


> data8 = scan(file.choose(), what = 'char', sep = ',') 
Read 12 items 
> data8 


bist "Jan " "Feb" "Mar" " Apr" "May" " Jun" "Jul" "Aug" "Sep " "Oct" "Nov" " Dec " 


In this example, the target file contained the month data that you met previously; the file was a CSV 
file where the names of the months (text labels) were separated with commas. 
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The file.choose() instruction is useful because you can select files from different directories with- 
out having to alter the working directory or type the names in full. 


So far the data items that you have created are simple; they contain either a single value (the result of 
a mathematical calculation) or several items. A list of data items is called a vector. If you only have a 
single value, your vector contains only one item, that is, it has a length of 1. If you have multiple val- 
ues, your vector is longer. When you display the list R provides an index to help you see how many 
items there are and how far along any particular item is. Think of a vector as a one-dimensional 
data object; most of the time you will deal with larger datasets than single vectors of values. 


Reading Bigger Data Files 


The scan() command is helpful to read a simple vector. More often though, you will have com- 
plicated data files that contain multiple items (in other words two-dimensional items containing 
both rows and columns). Although it is possible to enter large amounts of data directly into R, it is 
more likely that you will have your data stored in a spreadsheet. When you are sent data items, the 
spreadsheet is also the most likely format you will receive. R provides the means to read data that is 
stored in a range of text formats, all of which the spreadsheet is able to create. 


The read.csv() Command 


In most cases you will have prepared data in a spreadsheet. Your dataset could be quite large and it 
would be tedious to use the clipboard. When you have more complex data it is better to use a new 
command—read.csv(): 


read.csv() 


As you might expect, this looks for a CSV file and reads the enclosed data into R. You can add a 
variety of additional instructions to the command. For example: 


read.csv(file, sep = ',", header = TRUE, row.names) 


You can replace the file with any filename as before. By default the separator is set to a comma 
but you can alter this if you need to. This command expects the data to be in columns, and for each 
column to have a helpful name. The instruction header = TRUE, the default, reads the first row of 
the CSV file and sets this as a name for each column. You can override this with header = FALSE. 
The row.names part allows you to specify row names for the data; generally this will be a column 
in the dataset (the first one is most usual and sensible). You can set the row names to be one of the 
columns by setting row.names = n, where n is the column number. 


SS NT Sees se ean mara | 













file.choose(); you do not need to type anything into the parentheses. This will 


\ NOTE |n Windows or Macintosh you can replace the filename with a command, | 
open a browser-like window and allow you to select the file you require. { 





an mae 
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Some simple example data are shown in Table 2-2. Here you can see two columns; each one is a 
variable. The first column is labeled abun; this is the abundance of some water-living organism. 
The second column is labeled £10w and represents the flow of water where the organism was found. 


TABLE 2-2: Simple Data From a Two Column Spreadsheet 


ABUND FLOW 
9 2 

25 3 

15 5 

2 iS) 

14 14 
25 24 
24 29 
47 34 


In this case there are only two columns and it would not take too long to use the scan() command 
to transfer the data into R. However, it makes sense to keep the two columns together and import 
them to R asa single entity. To do so, perform the following steps: 


1. If you have a file saved in a proprietary format (for example, XLS), save the data as a CSV 
file instead. 


2. Now assign the file a sensible name and use the read. csv() command as follows: 
> fw = read.csv(file.choose() ) 


3. — Select the file from the browser window. If you are using Linux, the filename must be typed 
in full. Because the read. csv() command is expecting the data to be separated with com- 
mas, you do not need to specify that. The data has headings and because this is also the 
default, you do not need to tell R anything else. 


4. Tosee the data, type its name like so: 


> fw 
abund flow 
1 9 2 
2 25 S 
3 iS 5 
4 2 9 
5 14 14 
6 25 24 
24 29 
8 47 34 


You can see that each row is labeled with a simple index number; these have no great rel- 
evance but can be useful when there are a lot of data. 
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In the general, the read.csv() command is pretty useful because the CSV format is most easily pro- 
duced by a wide variety of computer programs, spreadsheets, and is eminently portable. Using CSV 
means that you have fewer options to type into R and consequently less typing. 


Alternative Commands for Reading Data in R 


There are many other formats besides CSV in which data can exist and in which other characters, 
including spaces and tabs, can separate data. Consequently, the read. table () command is actually the 
basic R command for reading data. It enables you to read most formats of plain-text data. However, R 
provides variants of the command with certain defaults to make it easier when specifying some com- 
mon data formats, like read.csv() for CSV files. Since most data is CSV though, the read. csv () is 
the most useful of these variants. But you may run into alternative formats, and the following list out- 
lines the basic read. table() as well as other commands you can use to read various types of data: 


> 


> 


In the following example the data are separated by simple spaces. The read. table() com- 
mand is a more generalized command and you could use this at any time to read your data. 
In this case you have to specify the additional instructions explicitly. The defaults are set to 
header = FALSE, sep = " "(asingle space), and dec = ".", for example. 


datal data2 data3 
ae! 


BWW PB 
1 Oo) fe U1 
wo ov WI W 


> my.ssv read.table(file.choose(), header = TRUE) 
> my.ssv = read.csv(file.choose(), sep = ' ') 


The next example shows data separated by tabs. If you have tab-separated values you can use 
the read. delim() command. In this command R assumes that you still have column heading 
names but this time the separator instruction is set to sep = "\t" (a tab character) by default: 


datal data2 data3 
1 z 4 


me WW IP b- 
an fF WI 
Ww oa WW 


> my.tsv = read.delim(file.choose() ) 
> my.tsv = read.csv(file.choose(), sep = '\t') 
> my.tsv = read.table(file.choose(), header = TRUE, sep = '\t') 


The next example also shows data separated by tabs. In some countries the decimal point 
character is not a period but a comma, and a semicolon often separates data values. If you 
have a file like this you can use another variant, read.csv2(). Here the defaults are set to 
sep = "7", header = TRUE, and dée = *,". 


Le VS 


day datal data2 data3 


mon if 2 4 
tue 4 5 3 
wed 3 4 5 
eye nS 6 6 
deren 4 5 9 
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> my.list = read.delim(file.choose(), row.names = iy) 

> my.list = read.csv(file.choose(), row.names = 1 paSeDaHeely) 

> my.list = read.table(file.choose(), row.names = 1, header = TRUE, 
Sep a= ae ean) 











?\ NOTE It is best to keep data names brief. R will accept the letters a~z and A—Z as 
well as the numbers O-9, but the only other characters allowed are the period and 


the underscore. Names are case sensitive and must not begin with a number. | 














file this is fine, but you need to remember to tell R the separator character ('\t') 


| 
") NOTE If you want to use the read.csv() command to read in a tab-separated | 
explicitly. 








These commands essentially all perform the same function; the differences lie in the defaults. 
Regardless of which method you choose, getting data into R is a fundamental operation; you 
cannot do anything without having the data first. Bear the following checklist in mind when 
looking to get data from disk: 


1. Check the format of the data file and note the separator character. 
2. Look to see if columns are labeled. 


3. Use the appropriate read.xxx() command to get your data into R. The read. csv() com- 
mand is the most useful and has the fewest additional instructions to type. 


4. Youcan use the file.choose() instruction to save typing the filename in full unless you are 
using a Linux computer. 


5. Make sure the name you select for your data is short but meaningful; this cuts down on typ- 
ing and helps you to find it later. 


6. If your data has row names use the row.names = instruction to point to the column in the 
file that contains them. 


Missing Values in Data Files 


In the examples you have seen so far the samples in the data files have all been the same length. In 
the real world samples are often of unequal size. The following example contains two samples, one 
called mow and one called unmow. The mow sample contains five values, whereas the unmow sample 
contains only four values. When these data are read into R from a spreadshéet or text file, the pro- 
gram recognizes that you have multiple columns of data and sets them out accordingly. R makes 
your data into a neat rectangular item and fills in any gaps with na. 













} NOTE |The Na item is a special object in its own right and you can think of this as 
~ “Not Applicable” or “Not Available.” 
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In the following example the data were stored in a CSV file and were read into R with the read. csv () 
command: 


> grass = read.csv(file.choose() ) 


> grass 

mow unmow 
2 8 
Pe laisibgs’ 9 
5 al al; 7 
nih Tg 9 
5a 5 NA 


Here the data have been called grass and you can see that R has filled in the gap using Na. R always 
pads out the shorter samples using Na to produce a rectangular object. This is called a data frame. 
The data frame is an important kind of R object because it is used so often in statistical data manip- 
ulation and is how you generally have data in spreadsheets. 


Although the na can be dealt with fairly easily you should strive to create data frames that do not 
contain them if at all possible. In the following example the data have been rearranged. There are 
still two columns, but the first contains all the values and the second contains a name that relates to 
one of the previous column headings: 


species cut 


‘J 12 mow 
2 15 mow 
3 17 mow 
4 11 mow 
5 15 mow 
6 8 unmow 
7 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
9 9 unmow 


You can see that the label in the second column corresponds to a value in the first column. The first 
five items relate to the previous mow sample and the next four belong to the unmow sample. In statisti- 
cal parlance the species column is called the response variable and the cut column is the predictor 
variable (or predictor factor). 


R recognizes NA as a special kind of data object. It is important to know when your data contains NA 
items and what to do when you encounter them. 


VIEWING NAMED OBJECTS 


So far you have seen examples of creating data objects from some simple math and from reading in 
data files. In a general way you “make” new items by providing a name followed by the instruction 
that creates it. R is object oriented, which means that it expects to find named things to deal with 
in some way. For example, if you are conducting an experiment and collecting data from several 
samples, you want to create several named data objects in R in order to work on them and do your 


analyses later on. 
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As a reminder, the following examples show a few of the different ways you have seen thus far to 
create named items: 


Biaieyieielk = sh ee bey ae jenn 
my.data = read.csv(file.choose() ) 
Samad ls G2, peep oye Onrennepy) 


Now it is time to learn how to view these items in R and remove them as necessary. The following 


sections cover these topics. 


Viewing Previously Loaded Named-Objects 


Once you have made a few objects and have them stored in R, you might forget what you have pre- 
viously loaded as time goes on. You need a way to see what R objects are available; to do this you 
use the 1s() command like so: 


SHO) 


Viewing All Objects 


The 1s() command lists all the named items that you have available. You can also use the objects () 
command; (this is identical in function but slightly longer to type!) The result of either command is to 
list the objects stored in R at the current moment: 

= HS}(()) 

[1] "answerl" "my.data" "samplel" 
This example contains three objects. The objects are listed in alphabetical order (with all the upper- 
case before the lowercase); if you have a lot of objects, the display will run to more lines like so: 


(aby Gane WPAN Sie ee fh OF 

(Sr eee Gare. ‘cl up- ‘Ey Te 
Satis res "area" aig Be 

fist “bare” "beetle.cca" "beta" b's a 

[i7) "bé& beta" oie kites ther" "broleccal 
[21] "biomass" entnate le Kp Li ater 

PaS i best Moyen Cpu 5 im" ‘ea* 


Here there are 28 objects. At the beginning of each new row the display shows you an index number 
relating to “how far along” the list of items you are. For example the bare data object is the 13th item 
along (alphabetically). If you do not have any named objects at all, you get the following “result”: 


> 1s() 
character (0) 
Viewing Only Matching Names 


You may want to limit the display to objects with certain names; this is especially helpful if you 
have a lot of data already in R. You can limit the display by giving R a search pattern to match. For 


example: 
> is (pattern ah!) 
[1]) “bare "beetle.cca" "beta" opel "bf. beta" 


Wen) “ee din! UN otalgoys fh "bi.60,,eeal" "biomass" Noplaaiol 
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a | wip "bs" "bss" "hut" “bat . 1m"! 
[LGW .webh" "cbh.glm" Nebhin Gi! "food.b" Whaketeh ersten lo} 
[21] "“pred.prob" "prob2o0dd" NEab. est" "tabl" Nr eah Ov 


Here the pattern looks for everything containing a “b”. This is pretty broad so you can refine it by 
adding more characters: 


> is(pattern = “be”) 
[1] "beetle.cca" "beta" "bf. beta" 


Now the pattern picks up objects with “be” in the name. If you want to search for objects beginning 
with a certain letter you use the * character like so: 


Seis \pactesn = 7b") 
fai "bare™ "beetle.cca" "beta" I opal "bf. beta" 
[$] "bE.im" entonil | Vdiol cea. "biomass" oak! 
ily bp mgs ™ Vipsse Meyuhe! Moulins Lm 


Compare the following search listings. In the first case the pattern matches objects beginning with 
“be” but in the second case the letters are enclosed in square brackets: 





> ls(pattern = '“*be') 
[1] "beetle.cca" "beta" 
=) ts(paceern = *-[tbe'l)) 
[1] "bare" "beetle.cca" "beta" Toe "bf .beta" 
coi) ©2be£. 1m" Heyy onl Woubroyilt Aree "biomass" Moulrarel” 
[at bps Spsis "bss" THeyie” Howie: 5 dont! 
[16] “eF" "eF2" "env" 


The effect of the square brackets is to isolate the letters; each is treated as a separate item, hence 
objects beginning with “b” or “e” are matched. You can receive the same result using a slightly dif- 
ferent approach as well: 


ls(pattern = '*b|*e') 
The vertical brace (sometimes called a pipe) character stands for or, that is, you want to search for 
objects beginning with “b” or beginning with “e”. 


To find objects ending with a specific character you use a dollar sign at the end like so: 


> Iis(pattern = ‘m$") 
By) cio pmbe Dc Sput..Lm" "cbh.glm" "dep.pm" 
pS) am" Us a age co wah We Brea eg Wea Neeaeah bas SULIT 
Sa) “hin” te im" Mingo dann” Ja) A oj llait 
[13] "newt.glm" "newt.test.glm" "sales.1m" Sm 
paey ts. Guan" "test.glm" "test.1m" Nees tla gam 
fe ee Gian" "“worm.pm" 


You can use the period as a wildcard and R will match any character: 


Sul si(paeceram— wise ie) 

[1] "area" "bare" "date" "sales" "sales.frame" 
[6] "sales.1m" "sales.ts" "water" 

SS (Pamtechip= sid. 2) 


fil) Mtab.est" "treatment" 
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In the first example a single wildcard was used but in the second there are two. This pattern match- 
ing uses more or less the same conventions as standard Regular Expressions, which are found in 
many programs. The ones demonstrated here are only a few of the array of options available. You 
can use help (regex) in R to see much more detail. 


Removing Objects from R 


You can remove objects from memory and therefore permanently delete them using the rm() 
or remove () commands. To remove objects you can simply list them in the parentheses of the 
command: 


rm(list) 
remove (list) 


You can type the names of the objects separated by commas. For example: 


>rm(answerl, my.data, samplel) 


This removes the objects answer, my.data, and samplei from the workspace. You can use the 
1s() command to produce a list, which will then be deleted. You need to include the instruction 
list in the command like so: 


SrmMtlase = le(patcern. = Dp") ) 


Here the 1s() command is used to search for objects beginning with “b” and remove them. 





WARNING Use the rm() command with caution; R doesn’t give you a warning | 
before it removes the data you indicate, it simply removes it after receiving the | 





command. 








SSS 








At times it’s important to do some spring cleaning and remove everything. You 
can use the rm() command like so: 


} 
{ 
EN(Lisk =- Ls) | 
In Windows or Macintosh OS you can use one of the menu commands to achieve 
the same result. 

In Windows, select the Misc menu and then Remove All Objects. In OS X, use the | 


Workspace menu and select Clear Workspace. In both cases you do get a warning 
and a chance to change your mind. 
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TYPES OF DATA ITEMS 


So far you have seen how to create some simple mathematical results, how to create simple samples, 
and how to read in more complex data containing multiple columns. Now is a good time to look at 
the types of data items that you may come across. Your data items can exist in one of two forms: 
numbers or text values. R regards these as numeric or character. 


Number Data 


Plain values that are whole numbers are integer values, whereas values that contain decimals are 
numeric. The distinction is fairly minor, but if you have a list of values that contain both integers 
and decimals, R will regard the entire sample as numeric. 
> data3 
Bian? 8 F693 oe 5-10 7 G9 


> data7 
inte ese err bey ede Ome Oe Oerl A SSeS! T0920. 25 5A 57 - Oeen8).0) 2050 


In the first example the values are all whole numbers. In the second example some of them have 
decimal places, but R appends decimals to all of the data to achieve an equal level of precision; in 
this case they all have at least one decimal place. 


Text Items 


If you do not have numbers, you must have text. R recognizes two sorts of text data items. You can 
think of the first kind as plain text labels; R calls these character values. 
> data8 
[ 7 ] * Jan " " Feb " " Mar " " Apr " " May " " Jun " " Jul " " Aug " " Sep " wt Oct " " Nov " " Dec " 
These items display as plain text and have the quote marks to remind you. However, another type of 
non-numeric data is called a factor: 


> Soe 
{1] mow mow mow mow mow unmow unmow unmow unmow 


Levels: mow unmow 
Here the data are text but they are not in quotes. When they are displayed the text appears plain 
without quote marks, but with an additional line showing you how many different things there are 
in this list. Recall the data that you met previously: 


> grass 

species cut 
Hf iy mow 
2 15 mow 
3 17 mow 
4 11 mow 
5 £5 mow 
6 8 unmow 
7 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
9 9 unmow 
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When R reads the data from the data file it assumes that the text column corresponds to the numeric 
column and sets the text to a factor rather than as a character. In most instances this is what 

you want for statistical analyses. However, you can elect to read any column as plain text using the 
as.is = instruction. To do this for the previous mowing data, for example, you would type: 


grass2 = read.csv(file.choose(), as.is = 2) 


Here you tell R that the second column in your data file is to be regarded as plain text rather than a 
factor. 


Converting Between Number and Text Data 


You can shift between the two kinds of text quite easily. The following example begins with data 
that is a factor. The as. character () command is used to convert to plain text. Then the plain text 
is converted back to a factor using the as. factor() command: 


>EuUe 


[1] mow mow mow mow mow unmow unmow unmow unmow 
Levels: mow unmow 


> (eut2 "= as character (cut) 

S Gute? 

[1] "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "unmow" "unmow" "unmow" "unmow" 
> Cuts = as factor (Cur2)) 

S ]uhes) 


{1] mow mow mow mow mow unmow unmow unmow unmow 
Levels: mow unmow 


In this case new data objects were created but the original object could be overwritten with the new one. 


You can do a similar thing with numbers. If you begin with data that contain decimals, that is, 


numeric, you can convert to integers using the as. integer () command. You can convert integer 
values to numeric using the as.numeric() command: 


> data7 

[2p 23007 0 2S) Ori OA Owie 5. 9. 0) 0) Sch ies aah enn emo ae 
> data7i = as.integer(data7) 
> data7i 
DZS ee ee eS OM Qe Oe Anta Sa aa 
> data7n = as.numeric(data7i) 
> data7n 
tO, SL IE a AO TA” Oia a kOe aheie steel ai ane Cenc td: 

















H 
Set eae, i 
H 


~~—--: —~ ~~ ~ ee es ee } 
———— SSS 


You can also convert numbers to text using as. character (): 


> data7c = as.character (data7) 
> data7c 
eaten We ic WA Lt Vay Me kek mis Te Ba dat iy Bie "TA 5" MiQit OR pM WG ts Ry) 2 5" 


Len "14.5" wage "gu "O41" 
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You can also try converting text into numbers like so: 


> data7nt = as.numeric(data7c) 
> data7nt 
eaecarOr defer aes eNO dey 0) sere SAO ial OP ISOMM2s SaaS) V0! 8.0 24-20 


This works out fine if the text is sensible; in the preceding example the text values were originally 
numbers. Now see what happens if you try this on a factor: 


ee a Ey 
[1] mow mow mow mow mMOw unmow unmow unmow unmow 


> cut.n = as.numeric(cut) 
> Cube 
Mele eae A ree Die oe 


Here you get a surprising (but potentially useful) result; the numbers relate directly to the differ- 
ent factors that you have. If you try to convert something that really is not going to work, R gives a 
warning like so: 

> datas 

i tiene bebe Mar" Apo Uva wun “dul “Angi “Sep! Oct” “Nov =Dec® 

> data8n = as.numeric(data8) 

Warning message: 

NAs introduced by coercion 


> data8n 
{1] NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 


In this case the data is plain text and cannot be forced into any sensible number, so you end up 
with a string of Nas. If you were to convert the plain text to a factor first and then to a number, that 


would be a different story: 


> data8c = as.numeric(as.factor(data8) ) 
> data8c 


Mig aS ee St 9) eG) 2 od2 el Ol —3 
Here one command is nested inside the other. R evaluated the as. factor () part first and then con- 
verted that into numbers. You started with twelve months and can see that they have been assigned 
numbers; notice how R has indexed them alphabetically. 


THE STRUCTURE OF DATA ITEMS 


The data that you have can exist in a variety of forms (or structures). For example, you may have 

many individual samples, each item being a separate entity. On the other hand, you may have com- 
plicated data—the results of surveys, for example—that each contain several columns of values. R 
recognizes several forms of data and these forms each have their own particular uses. This section 


focuses on these different forms of data. 


Your data can exist as numerical or character data as you saw in the previous section. However, 
these data items can also be constructed and put together in a variety of ways. This section looks 
at these different structures: vector, matrix, data frame, and list. 
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Vector Items 


So far you have met two kinds of data: vectors and data frames. A vector can be thought of as a 
one-dimensional object. You created vectors containing a single item from some mathematical 
operations; you also created vectors by making simple samples of values and text. Here are two 
simple vectors: 
> data8 
ld J Gad Ur ety! Mara tant Apr "May" — ™ggna" oF eNOS Aug™ "Sep" ™ Oce™ FNow" =Dpec® 


> data7 
23.10; Se cOp ED a LO ee O eA One IA Same URN IO se Derm t)omeli i oy led es svete reat emcees (Cea) 


The first one is a vector of text values; the second is a vector of numeric values. You could also have 
a vector of factors—the cut object from earlier is an example of a factor vector: 
ae Gule 


{1] mow mow mow mow mow unmow unmow unmow unmow 
Levels: mow unmow 


Data Frames 


You have also already met the data frame. A data frame is a two-dimensional object, that is, it has 
rows and columns. R treats the columns as separate samples or variables, and the rows represent the 
replicates or observations. All data frames are rectangular and R will pad out any “short” columns 
using NA. 


Here is a simple example that you met previously. There are two columns; one represents a sample 
called mow and contains five replicates/observations. The second column is called unmow and con- 
tains four observations: 


> grass 

mow unmow 
{2 8 
2 SN 9 
Eh il 7 
(AN li 9 
iy NS) NA 


Each column can be a separate type of data; in the following example the data are reorganized so 
that the first is numeric and the second is a factor: 


> grass 
species Cute 
a 12 mow 
Z its mow 
8) Ay) mow 
4 11 mow 
i) 5 mow 
6 8 unmow 
UE 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
9 9 unmow 
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The second form of the data frame is most useful, especially for statistical analyses. This is because 
there are no NA items. 


Matrix Objects 
A matrix is a two-dimensional data object. At first glance a matrix looks just like a data frame: 
> bird 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch is, 3 5 0 Z 
Great Tit 50 0 10 7} 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


In this example you can see some observations of a variety of common birds and the habitat in 
which they were observed. The matrix has rows and columns just like a data frame but the object is 
handled differently, and some commands require a matrix to operate on rather than a data frame. 
Unlike a data frame, a matrix cannot contain mixed data; all the columns must be the same type, 
that is, all numeric or all character. A matrix can consist of a single row or a single column and so 
can also appear just like a vector object. You learn how to tell which is which shortly. 


List Objects 


A list is a series of items bundled together to form a single object. In the following example the 
grass data you met previously has been made into a list: 


> grass.1l 
Smow 
Pe Ag DS ty LE, LS 


Sunmow 

Pi Bao’ 
When you look at it you see each vector listed separately along with its name, which is prefixed with 
a dollar sign. This example list is very simple and contains only two vectors. A list could be con- 
structed from objects of various sorts, and you might have, for example, a matrix, a data frame, and 
several vectors containing a mixture of numbers and characters. The list is a flexible object but also 
harder to deal with, as you will find out in due course. 


EXAMINING DATA STRUCTURE 


As you collect and work on new data you will inevitably build a collection of items. Different kinds 
of analysis will require different approaches, and you will need to examine a data object in order to 
work out what kind it is so that you can determine the best strategy for dealing with it. 


The vector is the smallest unit in the data structure. When you start to bundle vectors together you 
make more complex items. The complex item you make can be a data frame, a matrix, or a list. 
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You need a way to tell which form your data are in. If you look at a particular object, you can get 
a clue; a simple vector will be a one-dimensional set of characters or numbers. A data frame or a 
matrix will have a rectangular two-dimensional structure. A list will-appear as a series of separately 
named vectors; each name starts with a dollar sign ($). The difficulty is differentiating between the 
matrix and the data frame. You can use the str() command to examine the structure of an object 
like so: 

> str(grass) 


‘data.frame': 9 obs. of 2 variables: 
S species: int dais ,i7 id d58 Se7 3 


& 


S Gwe ' Factor wy 2elevels "mow", "unmow': £ Pf ie? 2e2 2 


In this example you see that the data object (grass) is a data frame with two columns. The first is 
named species and is an integer, whilst the second is named cut ands a factor. If the object were 
a list, the str () command would produce something like the following: 


> str(grass.1) 

Listnot 2 
SEO W i mt lilalte laura le eee se eis Te alts 
S UNMOWS ane -Lisdy eo 7 9 


Here you can see that your object is a list comprising two vectors of numbers. The list is helpful for 
occasions where you have objects of varying length that you want to tie together. The data frame 
requires objects to be of the same length and pads out to a rectangular shape using NA. The data 
frame is a powerful object because it can hold mixed items, so you can have a column of numbers 
followed by a column of factors. The matrix, on the other hand, is comprised of a rectangular 
(two-dimensional) block of one kind of object. So, you can have a numerical matrix or a character 
matrix, but not a mixture. 


Now let’s examine the bird matrix that you met previously. If you apply the str () command to the 
matrix you get something like the following: 
> str (bird) 
Int [LsGysds 5) 27 29°50 26 9:4 103.0 te 
- attr(*, "“dimnames")=List of 2 


8 : chr [1:6] "Blackbird" "Chaffinch " "Great Tit". "House Sparrow " 
.§ ; chr [1;5] "Garden" "Hedgerow" "Parkland" "Pasture" 


The result of the command does not say that the item is a matrix explicitly. You can see that the 
type of data contained in the matrix is listed first; in this case the data are integer numbers. Then 
you see the row and column names listed. 


You can also look at all the named objects you have at once using the 1s.str() command, 
However, this can lead to quite lengthy output if you have many objects. You can use the pattern 


instruction to narrow down your focus in the same way you met previously using the 1s () com- 
mand, For example: 


ls.str(pattern = 'data') 


This lists all the objects with “data” in their name and shows you the structure of each. 
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You can obtain information about the type of object by using the class () command. This gives you 
the class of object, so, for example, if you examined some of the data from the current examples you 
get the following: 


> class(grass.1) 


ye Leste" 


> class(grass) 
1] "data.frame" 


> class (bird) 
ips nas eaeice * 








These examples show that you are dealing with a list, a data frame, and a matrix, respectively. If 
you examine a simple vector object, you get the class of data. For example: 


> class (month) 
[1] "character" 


> class (mow) 
[1] ""“integer" 


Here you can see that the month data are text (that is, characters) and the mow data are integers (that 
is, numbers). 


Later in section “Constructing Data Objects” you learn how to create each particular type of object 
and how to convert from one to the other. Before you get there you will discover more about the R 
interface next. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY COMMANDS 


When using R you have to be prepared to undertake a bit of typing. However, you can save your- 
self a lot of time by using the built-in history. Everything you type from the keyboard is potentially 
stored in a history file. You can access the previous command history by using the arrows on the 
keyboard. The up arrow scrolls back through the list of previous lines of the history. The down 
arrow moves forward. Once you reach a line that you want to repeat you can simply hit the Enter 
key. Alternatively, you can use the left and right arrows to move into the line; you can then edit the 
command, You can also click on the line you have reached and edit from there. 





@ NOTE You can copy and paste text to and from any application. This means that | 
you could copy commands from R into a word processor where you can keep 

i them for another time. You could copy text from a previous command and paste 
| it into the current line. This allows you great flexibility; you might use this facility 
to build up a library of useful commands that you can call on when needed to 
save you typing. You might also use this to create your own help file by keeping 
notes re each command. 
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Using History Files 


The history of previous commands is saved to disk each time you quit R (provided you say “yes” 
when asked if you want to save the workspace). You can access this list of commands in one of sev- 
eral ways according to which computer OS you are using. These access methods are outlined in the 
following sections. 


Viewing the Previous Command History 
You can view the current list of history items using the history() command like so: 
> history (max.show = 25) 


In Windows or Macintosh this opens up a new window that displays the contents of the current his- 
tory. The text can be copied to the clipboard. 


On Linux you get a list of the items in the main console window. The list can be scrolled using the 
arrow keys and text can be copied to the clipboard. When you are done, press the Q key to return to 
the main console window. 


The max. show part of the command instructs R to display up to a certain number of items; the 
default is set to 25. 


> history () 


Saving and Recalling Lists of Commands 


You can save the current history set to a disk file using the savehistory() command. Conversely, 
you can load a list of instructions from a file using loadhistory(). The basic forms of the com- 
mands are like so: 


savehistory(file = '.Rhistory') 
loadhistory(file = '.Rhistory') 


You must specify the filename in quotes; the default name is blank followed by the .Rhistory exten- 
sion. The file location is relative to the working directory (remember the getwa() command). In 
Windows you can also use the File menu to bring up Load History or Save History options. 


Alternative History Commands in Macintosh OS 


In Macintosh OS X the history items can be accessed and manipulated in an additional alternative 
fashion. The toolbar contains an icon that opens out a sidebar. This sidebar contains a list of the 
history items as shown in Figure 2-1. 


At the foot of the sidebar are buttons that allow the loading or saving of history files. Any item can 
be pasted into the R console window by double clicking it. 


You can still use the loadhistory(), savehistory(), and history() commands as described 
previously. 
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FIGURE 2-1 


Editing History Files 


The history files are saved on disk as plain text. This means that you can open them in any word 
processor and edit/manipulate them how you like. The history files saved by default have the 
.Rhistory extension. The files are stored in the default working directory unless you specified oth- 
erwise during the save operation. You can find out what the default directory is using the getwd () 
command described earlier. 


When you save a history file and give it a name it becomes visible to the OS and to you in the file 
browser. The default history file has a name starting with a period and this makes it invisible in nor- 
mal circumstances. The method you use to view these invisible files depends on the OS you are using. 


In Macintosh you can check/alter the default history file by going to the Preferences menu. In 
Windows and Linux you must use a command like the following: 

Sys.setenv('R_HISTFILE' = 'myhistory.Rhistory') 
You place the filename you require in quotes, remembering that the file will be saved in the default 


directory. 


The history file does not grow infinitely; the number of entries is capped. You can set the limit from 
the preferences in Macintosh OS X, but in Windows or Linux you must use something along the 


following lines: 


Sys.setenv('R_HISTSIZE' = 512) 
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Unfortunately these commands only work while R is running and are “forgotten” when you quit. To 
make them permanent you need to get these commands to run automatically each time R is started. 
To do this search your home directory for a file called . Rprofile; it-will be a hidden file. If this file 
does not exist, you can create one in a text editor and add the lines you require. These will be run 
when R opens. 


You can check what the defaults for the history file and its size are by using the following com- 
mands, which work for all operating systems: 


> Sys.getenv('R_HISTFILE' ) 
R_HISTFILE 
"myhistory.Rhistory" 
> Sys.getenv('R_HISTSIZE' ) 
R_HISTSIZE 
Wen 


If the default has not altered from the original, you will see a pair of quote marks. In practice there 
is little point altering the default history file. It is, however, useful to be able to save or load a set of 
commands as was described earlier (in the section “Saving and Recalling Lists of Commands”). 


SAVING YOUR WORK IN R 


Once you begin working with R and creating named objects you will have a mixture of data items 
and results. You will want to save these to disk in order to work on them later or perhaps to share 

with others. You can use several methods to save your work. This section describes the most popu- 
lar ones, including saving upon exit, saving to a disk, and saving to a text file. 


Saving the Workspace on Exit 


When you quit R, a message appears asking if you want to save the workspace image; it is a good 
habit to say yes. When you do, R saves all the objects currently in memory to the default workspace 
file (in your default working directory). The history items are also saved to their separate file. 


This is a good way to keep all that you have been working on together so you can pick up where you 
left off. However, you can also save various objects to disk, either individually or in groups. This is 
especially useful if you are working on several projects and want to send data to a colleague or sim- 
ply to keep items in separate places. 


Saving Data Files to Disk 


It is not really convenient to quit R every time you want to save your work to disk. Sometimes, if 
you are working on several items or projects at a time you may even want to save these separately. 
Fortunately, R provides a solution; you can save individual objects, or indeed all the objects, to disk 


at any time using the save() command. 
Save Named Objects 


The save () command operates like so: 


save(list, file = 'filename') 
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You need to specify a filename and it must be in quotes. The file will be saved to the current work- 
ing directory by default. The 1ist instruction can be in one of two forms: you can simply type the 
names of the objects you want to save separated with commas or you can link to a list of names cre- 
ated by some other means. Look at the examples that follow: 


> save(bf, bf.lm, bf.beta, file = 'Desktop/butterfly.RData') 
> save(list = ls(pattern = '*bf'), file = 'Desktop/butterfly.RData') 


In the first case three objects were specified (bf, b£.1m, and bf. beta), and in the second example 
the 1s() command was used to create a list of objects beginning with bé. In both cases, the output 
file was saved to the Desktop folder rather than the default. 


Note that if you link to a list you must put the list instruction in the command explicitly, like so: 


Sy lesi= "Gory a tit. beta’, “bf. dm") 
> save(list = mylist, file = 'Desktop/butterfly.RData') 


In this case the first command makes a simple list called mylist, which contains the names of the 
objects. The second command saves the objects to disk. Note also that the filename is completed by 
giving it an .RData extension; this is the preferred extension for saved data. 


If you try to read an .RData file with a word processor, you will see a load of gibberish; data saved 
using the save() command is encoded. You are able to write files in a more generalized format 
using the write() command, as you see shortly. 


Save Everything 


If you want to save all the objects in memory, but there are a lot of them, it would be quite tedious 
to type all their names. R provides you with two alternative options: 


save(list = 1s(all=TRUE), file = 'filename') 
save.image(file = 'filename') 


In the first case everything is specified using the 1s() command. The second example is a special 
command that allows you to save everything with a bit less typing. This is essentially what happens 
when you are asked to save the workspace when you quit R. If you do not specify a filename, the 
default is used; the filename defaults to ".RData". 


In both Windows and Macintosh OS X you can manipulate the workspace using the menu options. 
In Windows these are found under the File menu; in OS X they are in the Workspace menu. 








| NOTE In Windows and Macintosh operating systems when you double-click 
onan .Rdata file, R will open and load the data. If R was not open already, the 
only data in its memory when it does open will be the data you clicked. If R was 
| already open, the data will be added to those items already in memory. When 
you exit R the workspace will be saved to the same file you opened (assuming 
i 





you say “yes” when prompted), so it is easy to keep projects separate. 


Saat one See eee reer Seeteet 


EEE SSS cmrmmoial | 
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Reading Data Files from Disk 


When you save a file to disk, R saves the data in a binary format. This means that the file cannot be 
read by a regular word processor or text editor. You can read one of these binary files from within R 
using the load() command: 


load(file = 'filename.Rdata') 


You need to put the filename in quotes (single or double, as long as the pair match) and remember to 
include the extension. The usual extension to use is .Rdata. If the file is not in your working direc- 
tory the full path must be entered (all in the quotes). Alternatively, you can use the file. choose () 

- instruction and select your file if you are using Windows or Macintosh operating systems. 


load(file = file.choose() ) 


Once the file is read, any data objects that were saved in it are available and can be seen by using the 
1s() command. 


It is also possible to load binary data items directly from your operating system by double-clicking 
the file you want. In Windows and Macintosh systems the .Rdata file extension should automati- 
cally become associated with R when you install the program. This is a useful way to open R 
because the only data that is loaded will be the data within the .Rdata file. 





should check regularly what data objects you have in R and ensure that impor- 


)} NOTE Keeping track of your data objects is an important discipline, and you | 
tant items are saved to disk. | 








Creating data objects and transferring them to and from disk are really important activities. You 
will need to save data to disk in order to share with colleagues or simply to archive the data and 
keep your projects separate. In the following activity you get a chance to practice creating a simple 
data item, save it to disk, and reload it. 





Save and Read a Binary Data File to and from Disk 


In this activity you create a simple data object and save it to disk. Then you remove it and load the 
saved version from the disk. 


1. To start with you should look to see what data objects you already have: 


=) si) 


2. Now you can create a simple data object; anything will do, but follow the example to create a 
simple numerical vector: 


> Savedata = alo, aod 6 eS 7 Oe enna) 


3. You can see that your new data object exists by typing its name or by using the 1s() command: 


> savedata 
ee (SIR ARs 6 es yf erst er cali 
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4. Now save your new data object to a file: 
> save(savedata, file = 'savedata test.Rdata') 


5. Next, remove it from R using the rm() command: 


> rm(savedata) 


6. You can check that the object is gone by typing its name or using the 1s () command. Once you are 
convinced that the data is really gone you can use the load() command to read the file from disk: 


> load(file = 'savedata test.Rdata') 


7. Alternatively you can use file.choose() as the filename and select the file from the browser (this 
does not work in Linux): 


> load(file = file.choose()) 


8. Check that the data has been loaded by typing its name or using the 1s() command once again: 


> savedata 
Pa See 6 aS 2 7, 


How It Works 


You started by checking to see what named objects you already have using the 1s() command, because 
you do not want to overwrite an existing object. The c() command is a simple way to construct a short 
numerical vector. The save () command writes objects to disk while the load() command reads them 
in. In this case you removed the original data object using the rm() command so that you could check 
that your load() command worked correctly. 


SSP RSA GELB LEE LEELA LIL ELL LLP L LRN ALES ELM LED ELITE LER AE DAE ELLE TS, 











A A A oe es | 








WARNING /f you create a new object that has the same name as an existing 

7 object, the new one will overwrite the old and you will not get a warning. So, it is 
i a good idea to check what object names exist with an 1s () command. 

; 





eae eee eeel 


{ee ccemess 








Saving Data to Disk as Text Files 


Saving your data in “R format” is extremely useful, especially if you are working on multiple proj- 
ects; you are able to keep things separate. R maintains everything in memory though so if you have 
a very large amount of data, performance could suffer. In addition, there may well be times when 
you want to be able to save data items in a more universal format: for example, CSV or tab-delim- 
‘ted text. This can be useful to share data with colleagues who do not have R or to use for other 
purposes. For these reasons, it is available to save your data to disk as a text file instead of saving it 


to disk as a binary (R format) coded file. 


Previously you met the read. table() and read.csv() commands (refer to the section “Reading 
Bigger Data Files”), which were used to transfer data into R. You can transfer data out of R using 
the write.table(),write.csv(), and cat () commands. 
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The command you use depends on what it is you want to save to disk. If you have a single vector of 
values you use write() or cat (); if you have a multiple column item containing several variables, 
you use write.table() or write.csv(). 


Writing Vector Objects to Disk 


If you have a vector, you can use the write() command. The basic form of the command is the 
following: 


write(x, file = "data", ncolumns = if (is character (x))> 1 else 5, sep= = ™) 


This looks a bit complicated because the ncolumns = part contains a conditional statement. This is 
because the if() statement creates a file with multiple columns according to the type of data. If the 
data are text, a single column is created. If the data are numeric, five columns are created (you can 
alter the number of columns). The items are separated by a space by default; you can change this by 
altering the sep = instruction. For example, the following code snippet contains a list of numbers. 
The write() command sees that these are numeric and creates five columns by default. The data are 
separated with commas. 


> data7 
23: 0M TOs Ue A SO 0) 12 SOs ee Sees ORO) RISO) SSO eA Seta Ss 0 SO aa0 
> write(data7, file = 'Desktop/data7.txt', sep = '',') 


The resulting file looks like the following if viewed in a basic text editor: 


BS rel ipl 2 oy lal A 
NP) PALS ay CH LIL AS) 
Irani ny la) alley tei Pal 


If you want to create a single column you set the ncolumns = instruction to 1. If you want to cre- 
ate a single row you need to know how many items there are and set the number of columns to this 
value. You can do this automatically like so: 


> write(data7, file = 'Desktop/data7.txt', sep = ',', ncolumns = length(data7) ) 


Here a command called length() was used, which determines how “long” the vector of data is. 
The resulting file looks like the following: 


23) Lae la ey pl or Am SO), ol Op die Sigel i rel ore 


A quicker way to achieve this result is to use the cat () command. Think of this as short for cata- 
logue; just “print” the object and send it to a file. 


> cat(data7, file = 'Desktop/data7.txt') 


In this instance the separator is left as a space (the default) and the data values are written as a 
simple row of numbers. 


Writing Matrix and Data Frame Objects to Disk 


If you have a matrix object or a data frame, you need to use the write.table() command. The - 
basic command has various instructions that can be set as follows: 


write.table(mydata, file = 'filename', row.names = TRUE;. Sep = .' |%,. (col.mnames = 
TRUE) 
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You replace the mydata part with the data item you want to write to disk. The filename needs to be 
in quotes and its location is relative to the current working directory. Each row of data is given an 

index number; most of the time you do not want to save this index to a file, so you need to alter the 
instruction to row.names = FALSE. If you want to make a file with columns separated by tabs, you 


put '\t' in the sep = instruction. You can also specify the decimal point character using the dec = 
instruction. 


If you want to make a CSV file, you could use the alternative write.csv() command. This is essen- 
tially the same but the default settings are slightly different: 


write.csv(mydata, file = 'filename', row.names = TRUE, sep = ',', col.names = 
TRUE) 


The write.table() and write.csv() commands are most useful to save complex data items that 
contain multiple columns, such as you would expect to see in a spreadsheet. If you have a complex 
item like a matrix or a data frame object, this is the command you should use. List objects are also 
complex items, but they require special handling, as you see next. 


Writing List Objects to Disk 


Lists can be quite untidy and contain multiple items of varying sorts. Running an analytical com- 
mand and storing the “result” generally creates a list, but you can also make a list as a way to tie 
together data items. 


You can produce a text representation of the list using the dput () command and you can recall it 
using the dget () command. The two commands are simple: 


dput (object, file = "") 
dget (file) 


The following example shows a simple list. Here it is simply two numerical vectors but it could be a 
lot more complex: 
> grass.1l 


Smow 
Pini aes oy ae oh 


Sunmow 
ie ERS S/S 
> dput(grass.1, file = 'Desktop/grass.txt') 


The resulting file looks like this: 


structure(list(mow = c(12L, 15L, 17L, 11L, 15L), unmow = c(8L, 
9L, 7L, 9L)), .Names = c("mow", "unmow" ) ) 


This is not exactly what you would want in a spreadsheet, but it is the best you can do without pull- 
ing out the bits you want and re-arranging them. You can recall the list using dget (); in the follow- 
ing example a new object is created from the file using this command: 


grass. list = dget(fvle = 'Desktop/grass.txt') 


The dput () command attempts to write an ASCII representation of your object to disk so that it 
can be recalled using the dget () command. The process does not always work smoothly. In general, 
data objects that are lists are recalled successfully but results of analyses are not. What generally 
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happens is that the list object is reconstructed successfully, but certain attributes are lost. If your 
object is data this is not a problem, but if your result is a linear regression, for example, you may not 
be able to carry out some of the further commands that you may have wanted. 


If you have complex results it is better to save them as .Rdata objects. If you want to use the text of 
a result you can easily copy it from the R console window and paste it into another program. 


Converting List Objects to Data Frames 
If you have a fairly simple list, perhaps containing several numerical samples, you can manipulate 
the list to produce a data frame and then save that to a text file. 


Here is a simple list comprising of four numerical samples; you have met them all before: 


> my.list 
Smow 
Cc fe I ES SS SL i 


Sdata7 
LU Ne 2 By, ies .0) FU AeeSeetl< 0) 17/0" 2 Oe Stes Oily 1 sOa ieee e NAS elite he ce leet lean 





Remember that you can check the structure of your object using the str() command like so: 


> str(my. last) 
List of 4 
S$ mow : int 


et W2y ls Se 7 pee Ts 
$ unmow: int [1 

fra 

fel 


] 
Mer to ress) 

2S Sa SA 13S. Se One 

Bi 23, ED Soe Eve Saal a Eee eS 


Fs) 
74 
$ data3: num Balk 
$ data7: num ut 


Because they are all numbers you could create a data frame that contained two columns, one for the 
actual numbers and one for the name of the sample each value relates to. To do this, you can use the 
stack() command like so: 


> my.stack = stack(my.list) 
This creates a two-column data frame: 


values ind 
iy) mow 
ANS) mow 
Mey mow 
AE mow 
15 mow 
8 unmow 
unmow 
unmow 
unmow 
data3 
data3 
data3 


AAA Nn FPWN EP 


1 
he 


bh 
= 
oO ~1 Gy oO = % 
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Not all of the data are shown here for brevity (try it out on your own and you will see the entire 
display). Notice that the column headings are values and ind. You can easily rename them to any- 
thing you like using the names () command: 


> names(my.stack) = c('numbers', 'sample') 


Here the first column is changed to numbers and the second column is now called sample. You sim- 
ply use the c() command to give the names you require. 


To get back to the list from this new two-column data frame, you use the unstack () command like so: 


> unstack (my.stack) 
Sdata3 
1 Cutie Oo tee GaSe 6 OL Oe 7 6. 9 


Sdata7 
aos Unt eto Soe Qe On eOm da SOON ta Ol ONO iis set Se le Oin8.2t0 Soil) 


Smow 
eye ta 15°25 


Sunmow 
lh 8. (9). He 9 








This pulls the data apart back to its component samples, but you still need to create the list that 
“ties” the objects together. You do this like so: 


> my.new.list = as.list(unstack(my.stack) ) 


In other words, you use the as. 1ist () command to make the list from the unstacked data frame! 


If you have several data vectors and want to create a list from them (rather than from a data frame 
like the preceding example), you use the as. list () command and give the object names that you 
want to include in the list: 


> my.list = as.list(mow, unmow, data3, data7) 


However, this does not name the individual parts of the list (unlike the previous example where you 
had a data frame), so you need to add names afterwards like so: 


> names(my.list) = c('mow', ‘'unmow', ‘data3', 'data7') 


You can also use the list () command to do the same job, and in most ways they are identical. 


SUMMARY 


> Rcan function as a simple calculator and the basic mathematical operators (for example, + - 
/ *) can be used to perform math. 


> Youcan store results of calculations for later use simply by typing a name to hold the result; 
the calculation then follows an = sign. 


> Youcan create data objects from the keyboard, clipboard, or external data files using c(), 
scan(), and read.csv() commands. 
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> You can list objects that are ready for use using the 1s() command and you can remove 
(delete) objects using the rm() command. 


> There are different types of data, numerical and character. Data can exist in one of several 
forms; vectors are one-dimensional: matrixes and data frames are two-dimensional. List 
objects are loose collections of other objects. 


> You can cycle through previous commands in the history using the up and down arrows. 
You can also save lists of commands to a file. 


> — Youcan write data from R to disk and save your work using the save () command. Other 
commands allow all items to be saved at once or for CSV files to be written. 





You can find answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 


A: You have the results of a simple experiment to look at the visitation of various bee species to dif- 
ferent plants. The number of bees observed was as follows: 


Burs s tani On sym Seek 
Garden bee: 8 3 19 6 4 
Reds taal 18n9, 12 4 

Honeybee: 12 13 16 9 10 
Carder bee: 8 27 6 32 23 


2 


Make five simple numeric vectors of these data. 
2. You created five vectors of data in Exercise 1. Look at the list of objects that you have in R right now 
and try to generate a listing that includes only the items you created from the previous example. 
A. Save all the items you just created to a disk file in your working directory. 
B. Nowremove all the vectors that you just made. 


C. Nowrecall the vectors from disk. 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


TOPIC KEY POINTS 

Simple math: R can perform like a regular calculator and there are 
+ - / * * log() cos() acos() abs() a range of mathematical operators and functions 
sqrt() pi() factorial() that can be used. Use help (Arithmetic) inR to 


get more information. 


Assigning object names: Results of calculations can be stored as named 


Object.name = calculation objects. The = and <- symbols enable you to create 
Object.name <- calculation an object from the result of the following calculation 


(in other words, you assign from right to left). The -> 
symbol enables you to assign the results of a calcu- 
lation to a named object (that is, you assign from left 


calculation -> Object.name 


to right). 
Object names for example: Objects are allowed names using all the letters a—z 
Aare and uppercase A-Z as well as the numbers O—9. A 
Datal name must begin with a letter. The only punctuation 
Perea | mark allowed is a period. Names are case sensitive. 
Making data: The c() command allows the concatenation of sev- 
object.name = c(x, y, 2Z) eral items. It can be used to create data samples, for 
example. 
Making data: The scan() command allows data items to be 
object.name = scan() entered from the keyboard, clipboard, or a simple 
text file. 
Making data: The read. table () command allows a text file to 


be read from disk. The resulting object is a data 
frame with columns of equal length; short columns 
are padded out with NA. 


object.name = read.table(file = ) 


The read.csv() command is a special case of the 
command with defaults set for CSV files. 


Listing objects: The 1s() command lists all the objects currently 
in memory. The rm() command removes objects 
(thereby deleting them). The list can use a regular 
expression and refine the result by listing only cer- 


ls(pattern = regex) 
Tm Teenie, -LcemZy ws.) 


tain names. 


continues 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER (continued) 


TOPIC 


Data type: 


numerical (numeric, integer) 
character (factor, character) 


Data form: 


vector 
data frame 
matrixlist 


History commands: 
history () 
loadhistory () 


savehistory () 


Saving and loading data: 


saviel(ss, Ripka ey bales) 
save.image(file =) 

Wite (x, ue) 
write.csv(data, file =) 
load (file =) 


Finding data on disk: 


rolalanen((\) 
getwd() setwd() 
file.choose() 


KEY POINTS 


Data can be in one of two major types, numerical 
for numbers or character for text. Number data can 
be integer or numeric. Text data can be classed as 
factor or character. The latter is a general type and 
items are shown enclosed in quotes. Factor data 
are text but not quoted. 


Data can be in one of several forms. A one-dimen- 
sional structure is a vector. Data in 2D form can be 
a data frame or a matrix. In a matrix all the data of 
the same type. A data frame can contain mixtures 
of data (for example, numeric and factor). Missing 
values and “short” columns are padded with NA. A 
list object is a collection of other objects and can 
contain items of different lengths and types. 


Previously executed commands can be viewed 
using the up and down arrow keys. The entire his- 
tory can be viewed using the history() command 
and files of commands can be loaded from or saved 
to disk. 
When closing R all data can be saved to the default 
.RData file. The save () command can be used 

to save one or more objects to a file. The save. 
image () command can be used to save all objects 
to a file. The resulting files can be recalled using the 
load() command. 


A plain text representation of a data object can be 
saved to disk using the write() orwrite.csv() 
commands. 


The dir () command allows the listing of files 
stored on disk. The working directory is where 

files are looked for and stored to by default. The 
location of the current working directory can be 
ascertained using getwd(). The working directory 
can be set to a new location using the setwd () 
command. Filenames must be specified explicitly 
but on Windows and Mac systems file.choose () 
can be used in place of a name, allowing a file to be 
selected by the user. 





Starting Out: Working 
With Objects 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


How to manipulate data objects 
How to select and display parts of data objects 
How to sort and rearrange data objects 


How to construct data objects 


VV) “VaR Van 


How to determine what form a data object is 
> Howto convert a data object from one form to another 


Data objects are the fundamental items that you work with in R. Carrying out analyses on 
your data and making sense of the results are the primary reasons you are using R. In this 
chapter you learn more about data objects and how to work with them. You learn how to 
recognize the different forms of data objects that R uses, and how to convert one form into 
another. You also learn how to sort and rearrange data, and how to extract parts of data that 
match criteria that you set. All of these tasks are essential in the path towards understanding 
R as well as being able to understand your data and analyze it effectively. 


MANIPULATING OBJECTS 


Now that you have a few data objects to deal with it is time to think about examining these 
objects and getting to grips with the actual data they contain. When you collect data the 

first step is to get the data into R. After this you will want to look at your data, and perform 
summary statistics and other analyses on them. Although many analytical operations can be 
conducted on the data “as is,” there will be many occasions when you will want to manipulate 
the data you have; you may want to reorder the data into a new and more informative manner, 
or you may want to extract certain parts of a complex data object for some further purpose. 
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There are many ways to manipulate your data, and understanding how to do this is important in 
learning about R because the more you know about the way R handles objects, the better use you 
can make of R as an analytical tool. 


Manipulating Vectors 


Vectors are essentially the building blocks of more complicated items and you can use them to con- 
struct such objects or as data items in their own right. Being able to manipulate vectors is important 
because they are such fundamental objects. You can manipulate vectors in several ways, all of which 
can be important in data analysis. The main ways you can manipulate vectors are the following: 

» Selecting and displaying certain parts 


>» Sorting and rearranging 


> Returning logical values 


Later in this chapter you will also see how to combine vectors to make more complicated data 
objects like a matrix, a list and data frames, which all have their own uses. 


Selecting and Displaying Parts of a Vector 


Being able to select and display parts of a vector can be important for many reasons. For example, 
if you have a large sample of data you may want to see which items are larger than a certain value. 
Alternatively you may want to extract a series of values as a subsample in an analysis. Being able to 
select parts of a vector is a basic skill that underpins many more complicated operations in R. 


Here is a simple vector of numbers that form a sample: 


> datal 
pile See) eee Go LG oo 


These values were the data1 object that you created a while back. To see the entire vector you sim- 


ply type its name. You can also display part of the vector using an additional part to your command 
as shown in Table 3-1. 


TABLE 3-1: Various Ways to Select Part of a Vector Object 


COMMAND RESULT 

datal1[1] Shows the first item in the vector. 
datal [3] Shows the third item. 

datal [1:3] Shows the first to the third items. 
datal[-1] Shows all except the first item. 

iselierewly en aR ee mete) Shows the items listed in the c() part. 
datal[datal > 3] Shows all items greater than 3. 


datad.[jdataily.<) 5.) datal, 97] Shows items less than 5 or greater than 7, 
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In Table 3-1 you can see how to use the square brackets after the name to select out parts of the 
object named. 


You can use other commands on your object to help you extract various parts including the following: 


length (datal) 


This tells you how many elements there are in the vector, including NA items. You can incorporate 
this in the square brackets like so: 


datal[ (length (datal)-5) :length(datal) ] 


This shows the last five elements of the vector. 


You can use other operations. In the following example the max () command is used to get the larg- 
est value in the vector: 


> datal 
Phere tins 6s)? BO Om eG: 29 


> max (datal) 
Leg 


> which(datal == max(datal1) ) 
Rta etl 


The first command, max(), gives the actual value that is the largest numerical value in the vector (in this 
case 9). The second command asks which of the elements is the largest. The value obtained is 11, mean- 
ing that the eleventh item in the vector is the largest. Notice that double equal signs are used here. 

















if = lll eee] a Rail 
_/2 NOTE A single = usually means that you want to set something to a particular 
“value; double == signs ensures that R knows you want to look for something | 
| equal to a value rather than setting it. i 











Another useful command is one that generates sequences, seq(). You can use this to extract values 
from a vector at regular intervals. For example: 

> datal[seq(1, length(datal), 2)] 

[Sol We = ts SS a) 
This would pick out a sequence beginning with the first and ending with the last and with an inter- 


val of two. In other words, you select the first, third, fifth, and so on. You use the length() part to 
ensure that you stop once you get to the end. The general form of the seq() command is like so: 


seq(start, end, interval) 


You have to specify how far along you want to start from, where you want to end up, and how big 
the interval is. 


These commands will work on character vectors as well as numeric, so for example: 


> data5 

{1] " Jan " " Feb " " Mar " " Apr " "May " ” uur" " ol " " Aug " " Sep " ” Oct " "Nov " " Dec " 
Sidavabsii-is=6) 
fat "Jul " "Bug" "Sep" "Oct" "Nov" "Dec" 
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Here the last six months in your vector of months are picked out. In the following example the big- 
gest value is selected: 

> which(data5 == max(dataS5) ) 

Lies 
In this example R has selected the ninth item, which is "sep". The items are sorted alphabetically, 
so the biggest is determined by that order as opposed to a numerical value. 


Sorting and Rearranging a Vector 


You can rearrange the items in a vector to be in one order or another using the sort () command. 
The default is to use ascending order and to leave out any NA items, like so: 


In the preceding example, you can see that the numbers have been re-ordered and the Na item has 
been stripped out. You can alter the sort order by using decreasing = TRUE as an additional 
instruction in the command: 


unmow, decreasing = TRUE) 


> sort ( 
9 9°37 


(1] 
You can change the way NA items are dealt with using the na.last = instruction. You have three 


options: the default is NA, meaning they are dropped. If you use TRUE the NA items are placed last 
and if you use FALSE they are placed first: 


unmow, na.last = NA) 


> sort(unmow, na.last = TRUE) 


[1) 8 9 9NA 
> sort(unmow, na.last = FALSE) 
[1] NA 7 8 9 9 


You can get an index using the order () command. This uses the same instructions as the sort () 
command, but tells you the position of each item along the vector: 


> order(unmow, na.last = NA) 
[ 3 


iT] 


(unmow, na.last FALSE) 
e 
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The default instructions in the preceding example set na.last = TRUE, which is slightly different 
than the sort () command. You can also see here that the order () command reported that the 
third item in the vector is the first value when ordered numerically. 


The rank() command sorts your data in a slightly different way than the order () command: it 
handles tied values. Compare the two commands in the following example: 
> unmow 


hey 2899} SNA 


> order (unmow) 
Pies ee 4.5 


> rank (unmow) 
ee Ase yee se 5 5-10 





a 


When using the order() command you see that the two values of 9 in the original vector are given 
a different value (2 and 4). There is no reason why they could not have been ordered the other way 
around (that is, 4 and 2); the default is to take them as they come. When you use the rank() com- 
mand you get a different result; the two 9 values are the third and fourth largest and by default they 
get a shared rank of 3.5. The Na item is placed at the end because by default the na.last = TRUE is 
the default setting. 


You can alter the way tied values are handled using the ties.method = "method" instruction; by 
default this is set to "average" and this is the method used in all non-parametric statistical rou- 
tines. You have other options and can set "first", "random", "max", or "min" as alternatives to the 
default " average": 


> unmow 
fe ic Ps OND, 


> rank(unmow, ties.method = 'first') 
el ees ede, 


> rank(unmow, ties.method = '‘average') 
fo hetiaO. Sabet 20). 3 aby 5.0 


> rank(unmow, ties.method = 'max') 
a) 


> rank(unmow, ties.method = 'random', na.last = 'keep') 
(hj -2 3 bh 2 NA 


In the last example you can see a different option for the na. last = instruction; you can choose to 
keep any NA items intact. The following example also shows this: 


> dat.na 
ie OMeO ANA eme S aN AY eZ 


> rank(dat.na, na.last = 'keep') 
(aljeenlee 42 WBUNAY SINS NANT] 


The rank () command is especially useful for non-parametric statistical testing, which relies heavily 
on the original data being converted to ranks. 
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Returning Logical Values from a Vector 
Previously you saw how the which() command was used to tell which items in a vector met some 
criterion. See the following code snippet for a reminder: 


> datal 
(a By GA Se Si eS. Gh SS.) 


> which(datal == 6) 
ene 


Here it has been determined that the seventh and tenth items are equal to 6; note that two = signs 
are used like so. ==. 


If you omit the which() command and use the == directly you get a different sort of answer: 


> Cesal == 
[1] FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE TRUE FALSE FALSE TRUE FALSE 


Now you have logical answers; each item is looked at in turn to see if it is equal to 6; you get a TRUE 
or FALSE result for each item in the vector. You can use other mathematical operators, especially the 
greater than or less than symbols, like the following examples: 


> data2 >5 
[1] FALSE FALSE TRUE FALSE FALSE FALSE TRUE TRUE FALSE TRUE TRUE FALSE FALSE 
{14] TRUE FALSE FALSE 


> data2 <5 
Lea TRUE FALSE FALSE FALSE TRUE TRUE FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE TRUE FALSE 
[24] FALSE TRUE ‘TRUE 


You can also combine items using various logical operators: 


> data2 >5 & data2 <8 


[1] FALSE FALSE TRUE FALSE FALSE FALSE TRUE FALSE FALSE TRUE FALSE FALSE FALSE 
14] TRUE FALSE FALSE 


— 


> data8 
} ] Ua irshal " " Feb " " Mar " " Apr " " May " " Jun " " wat " " Aug " " Sep " ” Oct " " Nov " " Dec " 


> datas’ == Feb" datas == "Apr? 
1] FALSE TRUE FALSE TRUE FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE FALSE 





In the first example the « symbol was used to look for items greater than 5 AND less than 8. In the 
second example the pipe symbol (|) was used to match “Feb" OR “apr". 


Manipulating Matrix and Data Frames 


Where you have a matrix or a data frame you have a two-dimensional object rather than the one 
dimension of a vector. Complex objects tend to be used for many statistical operations simply 
because that is the nature of statistics—you rarely have anything as simple as a single column of fig- 
ures! Because most of the data you encounter will be in this more complex form it is essential to be 
able to manipulate and deal with the data frame and matrix objects. 
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Selecting and Displaying Parts of a Matrix or Data Frame 


Like a vector, you can still use the square brackets when displaying a matrix or data frame, but now 
you need to specify two dimensions: object [row, column]. In the following activity you explore a 
data frame object, using the square brackets to select out various parts of a data frame object. 


PRZEZ Select Parts of a Data Frame Object 


serie Use the mf data from the Beginning. RData file for this activity, which you explore here by 


Wrox.com selecting out various parts using the square bracket syntax. 





1. Look at the data frame called mf that contains five columns of data. To view it simply type its 


name: 

> mf 

_Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 
1 20 ge £0)2 25 200 
2 21 14 ASAI EAS SU 
3 22 12 BS ees 5 
4 23 16 Si oa 20 
5 Ow 20 ee 195 Cao 
6 20 21 65 2.75 120 


2. Pick out the item from the third row and the third column: 


SmPkers | 
[1] 45 


3. Now select the third row and display columns one to four: 


abs ol BS ee yh 
Length Speed Algae NO3 
3 22 12 A5TLS 7S 


4. Display all the rows by leaving out the first value; select the first column alone: 


=) me [i 1a 
Pfy sees 2s 2020729 T6"1s T4921" 20 2720" 19 te 17 19 ie 1S UG 2 2A eA eee 


5. Specify several rows but leave out a value at the end to display all columns: 


> melc( ies, 5,7) 4 

Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 
alk 20 12 AG 2525200 
3 22 We: A515 135 
5 Px 20 if Le WPS ee, 
7 8 iby) Bay lpsreis) NS 


6. Now specify several rows but use a -4 to indicate that you want to display all columns except the 
fourth: 
Sib ie (io 7 5 ae) 
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Length Speed Algae BOD 
20 2 40 200 
2p) 12 ANS) ANS) 
oan 20 1 5ae A 0 
19 AF 65595 
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7. Because the columns are named you can select one by using its name rather than a simple value: 


SSHuelel(h eee Th)yy) Wviltejere 
[1] 40 45 75 65 


8. Try giving a single value in the square brackets: 


> mf [3] 
Algae 
t 40 
2 45 
3 45 
4 80 
5 75 
6 65 
7 65 
How !t Works 


The square brackets indicate that you want to subset the data object. The first value indicates the rows 
required and the second value, after a comma, indicates the columns required. If you leave out a value, 
all rows (or columns) are chosen. Within each part of the brackets you can use a variety of methods to 
select the items you require, seq() or c() commands, for example. If you use -ve values, then these 
are deleted from the display. Named columns (or rows) can be displayed by giving the names (in quotes) 
instead of a plain number. 


If you specify a single value in the square brackets (rather than two), R will interpret this as a column 
and displays the column appropriate to the value you typed. 


supa 0 A eA Pea amen RA 





When you have a matrix you use the square brackets much like you did for the data frame. In the 
following activity you get a chance to look at a matrix object and select parts of it using the square 
bracket syntax. 





Select Parts of a Matrix Data Object 


Ny 


sin icp teas Use the bird data from the Beginning.RData file for this activity, which you explore here by 


Wrox.com selecting out various parts using the square bracket syntax. 


1. Look at the matrix object called bira; simply type its name: 


=a Jorineta! 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch 19 3 5 0 2 


Great Tit 50 0 10 7 0 
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House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


2. You can see that there are five columns and six rows; the rows are labeled rather than having a 
numeric index. At first glance this appears like a data frame, so use the str() command to look 
more closely: 


> str (bird) 
Eis deol eer, LOR 50 A6e oe Oe 3.10 a6 
- attr(*, "dimnames")=List of 2 
Tos Che jie) “Blackbird ™ "Chatktinehn " "Great Titty “House Sparrow, ! 
.$ : chr [1:5] "Garden" "Hedgerow" "Parkland" "Pasture" 


3. Use the class() command to see that this is a matrix: 


> class (bird) 
[aie Pinas? 


4. Select the second row and all the columns: 


> bird 2, ] 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
iy) 3 5 0 2 


5. Now select all rows but only the fourth column: 


> bard[;4] 
Blackbird Chaffinch Great Tit House Sparrow Robin Song Thrush 
2 0 i 4 0 0 


6. Use named rows rather than a simple number and choose all columns: 


S birdie (Robin's, *Blackbird") 71 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Robin 5) ) 0 0 2 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 y} 


7. Now select a single row and column: 
Si bards, Ll] 
[1] 50 
8. Now specify a single value: 
> bird[4] 
{1] 46 
How It Works 


The str() command shows you details of the structure of an object. The class() command is a useful 
tool because it shows you what kind of object you are dealing with. 


The [row, column] syntax works just like it did for the data frame with one minor difference. Typing 
a single value into the square brackets gives a single value rather than the column that you got with the 
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data frame. You can type in a named row or column as long as you make sure the name is in quotes. 
Notice that the items are displayed in the order you typed them, so this is also a way to rearrange an 
object. You can also use -ve values to indicate rows or columns that you do not want, but note that this 
only works if you use numbers and not names in quotes. 


SU ALND EME AE OTL 





In a matrix the data items are indexed starting from column one and row one, then reading down 


each column. Look at the following example, which shows a matrix that has been constructed in 
“order”: 


> test.matrix 


[-2] £,2) 0,37 1,4] 
fea i 5 go vs 
[Zi 2 6 10 14 
ern 3 7 abil t5 
[4,] 4 8 12 16 


Here you can see the data in order of their “index.” You read down the first column and then carry 
on at the top of the next and so on. This order becomes important when you want to create a brand 
new matrix, as you see later in the section “Making Matrix Objects”). 


Sorting and Rearranging a Matrix or Data Frame 


You can use the sort (), order(), and rank() commands on your matrix. If you specify simply the 
matrix object you get results along the following lines: 


> sort (bird) 


Pie OMYO NO” OS BOK 10" Ope 20) AOR en 2 Se eA a Oo Om im im GmeatO 
[27] 40 46 47 50 


> order (bird) 


fi} ota 17 20-23 24.27 28 30 19 25 26029 | eatieee ta TAR Goel miguel tS Etumee 
2a eS 2 CR 3 


> rank (bird) 


Li 29105263073. 0402810) 22.0 6-5. 23,5. 145 50s os Ones a SLO) ay Odour 235 
ito] 270 SO. Uo 0s tis 520.2060 16.5 50 Squier Mik neh IT 5 i 5tt0 


Remember that your matrix is essentially a single vector of data that contains information about 
how to split it up into rows and columns. If you want to sort, order, or rank rows or columns, you 
must specify them explicitly: 
> sore (omed |, 
Song Thrush Robin Chaffinch House Sparrow Blackbird Great Tit 
4 9 19 46 47 50 
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In this example the first column is used as the target to sort or order. The order () command allows 
you to give additional vectors; these are used as tie-breakers to help resolve the order of items in the 
first vector. Compare the following commands: 


10) 


> order (bird[, 


5 
(Se Aaibe ta 25 


> order (bird 
3 


paviliqe sosratall eal), 
[1] 6 4 il 


rd[ 
Sipe 
In the first case the result obtained is the order of the fifth column. There are a number of tied val- 
ues and the result takes these in the order it finds them. In the second case the first column is used to 
influence the order and the final result changes. Here a second column was added to the command 


but more could be used. 


If you have a data frame, you need a slightly different approach. You cannot perform a sort () com- 
mand on an entire data frame, even if it is composed entirely of the same kind of data (that is, all 
numeric or all character). Take the following instance: 


> grass2 
mow unmow 
ee Ma ee 8 
Bin dS 9 
Sey 7 
An ti, J 
ame Ka, NA 


> sort (grass2) 
Error in ‘[.data.frame’ (x, order(x, na.last = na.last, decreasing = decreasing) ) 


undefined columns selected 


You simply get an error; the command needs to operate on a single vector. You can pick out a part 
of your data frame to run the sort () command when using the standard syntax in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

> sort(grass2[1,]) 


unmow mow 
eg 8. WZ 


> sort (grass2[,1]) 
sites fillet es ime Isa tsa la) 


> sort (grass2[, 'mow']) 
(ell) Wligg IO ore be 17) 


> sort (grass2$mow) 
inal adele ee ES wel Sl 


In the first example the first row of the data frame is sorted; the subsequent examples all sort the 
frst column but use differing syntax. The $, for example, is used to obtain a single vector from a list 
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or a data frame. This syntax can also be used in the order () command, which works pretty much 
the same way as it did for the matrix object: 


> order (grass2) 
el) VSG eye Sieer4 Silat Foo Seay) 


> order(grass2Smow, grass2[,2]) 
PA 2s al ee sloy ust 





s2, order (mow, unmow) ) 
3 





In the first case the order () command takes the entire data frame, because the command did not 
specify any explicit columns (or rows) to order. The next two cases illustrate two ways to use the 
syntax to order the first column, using the second column as a tie-breaker. You can sometimes use 
the $ to extract a particular part of a data item (most often a list or a data frame). In the case of the 
data frame you can add the name of a column after the $ to use it as an item in its own right. In the 
last example you can see a new command, with(). This temporarily “opens up” the data frame and 
allows you to utilize the contents of the specified object. You look at this in a bit more detail shortly 
in the section “Viewing Objects within Objects”). 


Manipulating Lists 


When you have a list the square brackets give a different result compared to other data objects you 
have met. The following example shows a list item; you can check its structure using the str () 
command: 


> str(my.list) 
belgie (ene 7 
Saucony Sy) shen (ol oy Web eis: aly sk ws 
$ unmow: int [1:4] 8979 
pedatas= um [deta leio i ony ue ares COOL ty 
SeGhNeeN eo aibiiy MLCT eek Ny TMG, Sey) Ce GU se Ca 


Here there are four elements in the list; each has a name preceded by a dollar sign. The list is a one- 
dimensional object, so you can use only a single value in the square brackets. In other words, you 
can only get out one entire part of the list. For example: 

> my.list{1] 

Smow 

AU patie NSS STG ulti IS 


You will need to use a slightly different convention to extract the elements; you must use the $ in the 
name. This is the only way you can utilize the sort () , order (), Or rank() commands on list items. 
> sort (my. listSmow) 


GIR ess il ene lisse Silky) 


> order (my.list$mow, my.list$unmow) 
Error in order(my.list$mow, my.list$unmow) : argument lengths differ 
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In the first case the mow vector is extracted from the list and a sort () command is performed. In the 
next case the order () command is used. This fails because the two items are of different lengths; 
you therefore cannot use the second item as a tie-breaker. You can, however, use the order () com- 
mand on any of the separate items in the list: 


> order (my.1listSunmow) 
ei asec lie pees 


So, each $ element of the list can be thought of as a vector (as you see in the next section). The ele- 
ments of a list need not all be vectors, so you should examine the structure of a list object carefully 
(use the str() command) before carrying out manipulations. 


VIEWING OBJECTS WITHIN OBJECTS 


When you create a list, matrix, or data frame you are bundling together several items. In matrix 
and data frame objects the items are all the same length (resulting in the rectangular object), but in 
a list object the items can be different lengths. Each of these objects can contain several items, but 
you may have noticed that these do not appear when you use the 1s() command. 


Looking Inside Complicated Data Objects 


Previously you looked at some data called fw. The data were presented as a data frame with two 
columns like so: 


> fw 

abund flow 
1 9 ea 
2 25 3 
3 5 5 
4 2 9 
5 14 14 
6 25 24 
7 24 29 
8 47 34 


If you use the 1s() command you will see fw listed as one of the objects but you will not see abund 
or flow. If you type the name of one of these you will get an error: 


> abund 
Error: object ‘abund' not found 


The problem is that the abund and flow data are contained within the fw object and R cannot “see” 
them. You can use the § to help penetrate the data and extract parts you want to view. For example, 
if you append $ and then the name of the required column you will view that column of data: 


> fwSabund 
lee OMZ5 SISt 2 425424647 


Here the entire abuna data column has been selected. It does not matter if you put spaces before 
or after the $, but it is probably a good habit to leave them out because it reinforces the idea that 


fwSabund is an object in its own right. 
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You can now use the square brackets as before to select out parts of the item: 


> fwSabund[1:4] 

Palo. 22 Sel Sane 
When the target object is a list you can use the $ to extract each part. In the following example, the 
mow component of the list is extracted: 


> my.list$Smow 
LaLa Ne MSS TI LSI LS 


You can now subset this using the square brackets: 


> my. list$mow[1:4] 
pal] dee sy 7.” alee 


If you try this with a matrix, however, you get a quite different result: 


> bird$SGarden 
Error in bird$Garden : $ operator is invalid for atomic vectors 


This is because a matrix is essentially a single data item that has been displayed in rows and col- 
umns; recall what you saw when you tried a single value in the square brackets for a matrix. You 
can still extract parts of a matrix using the names of the columns, but you need a slightly different 
approach. You can use the column name in the square brackets like so: 


> bird[, 'Garden' ] 
Blackbird Chaffinch Great Tit House Sparrow Robin Song Thrush 
47 19 50 46 9 4 


Notice that the column name is placed in quotes. Notice also that R cannot display the result neatly 
on a single row and presents the results as best as it can, given the constraints of the display. 


Because there are also row names in your matrix you can use these names: 


> Din Robina, | 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
9 3 0 0 2 


You can also use the names of data frames. In the following example, the No3 column of the mf data 
frame is picked out: 


> Mel; NOS a 
Pid 2-25 2.05 1.75 2695" P95) 2.75 PSS 0. 75: to S5 oe eo os es Se sn eae L275 
[Led Leo .s5. 2059025) 105 2555. auch 2. 05e5, 65 ys 


If your data frame has named rows rather than plain index numbers, you can use them in the same 
manner as you did for the matrix. 


Opening Complicated Data Objects 


Using the $ to retrieve a column from a data frame is sometimes a tedious process. You can tempo- 
rarily make the items within a data object available for R to “see” using the attach() command. 
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This allows the columns of a data frame and the elements of a list to be viewed without the need to 
use the $ sign. For example: 


attach (my.list) 
attach (mf) 


If you try to do this for a matrix you get an error like so: 


> attach (bird) 
Error in attach(bird) 
‘attach' only works for lists, data frames and environments 


The attach() command is useful because it can help reduce typing. Occasionally you may have a 
data object with the same name as one that you retrieve using attach(). If that happens you see a 
message similar to the following: 


> attach(mf) 
The following object(s) are masked from 'package:datasets': 


BOD 


The mf data contains a column headed Bop. It so happens that there is a data item called BoD 
already in the datasets package (R provides many data examples that are used mainly in the 
help examples). For the time that you use attach() the older item is unavailable. When you 
are finished it is therefore a good idea to detach() the data. This will permit the older item to 
become available once more. 


The items that are attached do not appear when you do an 1s() command. You can see which items 
are attached using the search () command: 


> search() 
[1] ".GlobalEnv" "package:MASS" erates 
[4] "tools:RGUI" "package:stats" "package:graphics" 
[7] "package:grDevices" "package:utils" "package:datasets" 
[10] "package:methods" "Autoloads" "package: base" 


Here you can see the packages that are loaded, and also the mf object. Items within any of these 
objects are available and “seen” by R. 











SSS SSS rent 


i ) NOTE Once you are done with the data object you should detach () it. | 


























You can also use a command that attaches the data only transiently while you perform a single com- 
mand; this is the with() command. The basic form of the command is: 


with(object,...) 
In place of the . . . you can type more or less any regular command such as the following: 


> Algae 
Error: object 'Algae' not found 
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> with(mf, Algae) 


[1] 40 45 45 80 75 65 65 65 35 30 65 70 85 70 35 30 50 601,70 25 25) 85480580 


> with(mf, sum(Algae) 
{1] 1460 


) 


In the first example you see that the Algae object is not found. In the second example the with() 
command is used to view the vector of data. In this case it was a bit long-winded, because you could 
have typed mf$Algae to achieve the same result. In the final example the sum() command is used, 
which simply adds up the values and gives a final total. For fairly short commands the $ is generally 
useful, but when you encounter long and more complicated commands, using with() can save quite 


a bit of typing. 


Quick Looks at Complicated Data Objects 


It is useful to see what a data object consists of so that you can decide which columns or rows to utilize. 
You can simply type the name of an object, of course. However, this might produce a lot of output. You 
have already met the str() command; this is one way to see what an object is comprised of. You might 
elect to show just the first few lines of a data object; which you can do using the head() command. 
This shows the top of your data object and by default shows the first six rows. For example: 


> head (mf) 

Length Speed Algae 
20 12 40 
2 14 45 
a ye 45 
23 16 80 
21 20 75 
20 Dill 65 


NM SF WN 


DOS Fe a 


N 


03 


Ze) 
75 
sl) 
Awa) 
295 
aS 


BOD 
200 
180 
135 
120 
110 
120 


This can be helpful because it shows you what the columns are called and gives you an idea of what 
the data look like. You can also display the bottom of the data using the tail () command: 


2 tar Ia(mish 

Length Speed Algae 
20 13 PAA MS 
it 16 Die 35) 
22 25 9 85 
Pie) 24 aa 80 
24 DS 16 80 
25 22 15 WS) 


FBO NS Nt DOD LF 


NO3 
205 
AS 
-o5 
ao 
ate) 
ae 


BOD 
255 
200 
D5 
87 
Sy 
es 


This is potentially more useful because you can also see how many rows there are in total (assum- 


ing there are no set row names). You can elect to show a different number of rows using then = 


instruction like so: 


> Head (bund) se) 3) 


Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 


Blackbird 47 
Chaffinch 19 
Great Tit 50 


10 
S 
0 


40 Z 2 
5 0 2 
10 7 0 
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In this case the data are in a matrix. The command works on list objects too: 


> head(my.list, n= 2) 
Smow 
8) Paap | ae TS le et Py 


$unmow 
[1] 8979 


There is another way to get information about an object; you can use the summary () command. The 
output you get depends on the type of object you have. If you have a data frame, you can see some 
summary statistics like so: 


> summary (grass) 
species cut 
Min. ST 7E00 mow :5 
TSE Oues 99.00 unmow: 4 
Median :11.00 
Mean 711.44 
3£q Our i500 
Max. S17 LOO 


Here the summary () command gives some simple statistics about the numeric data called species. 
The cut variable is a factor and the command shows the different levels as well as the number of 
observations in each. 


If the object you are examining is a list, you are presented with a slightly simpler summary output: 


> summary (my.list) 
Length Class Mode 


mow 5 -none- numeric 
unmow 4 -none- numeric 
data3 12 -none- numeric 
data7 15 -none- numeric 


In this case you can see that there are four items of varying length. The final column shows you that 
they are all numbers. 


The summary command also works on a matrix. In the following example the matrix contains 
numerical values: 


> summary (bird.m) 


Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Min. ee OW Min. , 0.000 Min. 7, 0200 Min. 70.000 Min. :0 
ist Ours. 50 ste Ous: O)..750 iStmOUen Saao Ist Qu.:0.000 Ite, Os 20 
Median :32.50 Median : 3.000 Median : 7.00 Median :1.000 Median :1 
Mean oY Ail Mean 3 eRe Siess) Mean Aalbilests3(6) Mean Acyl AS Mean pals 
3rd Ou. 246.15 Sed Ou.: 8.250 Bude Olle S150 SraOUn oe S100) Sigel (Oli 2 
Max. 5150) 5/09) Max. 716.000 Max. 740.00 Max. 77.000 Max. a 


Each of the named columns is summarized using basic statistics. If the matrix contains non-numer- 
ical data you get a different summary. In the following example, the matrix contains months of the 
year (that is, it contains character data): 

> yr.matrix 


Oerim® Gers (OCtrs= Cera 
rowl " Jan " "Apr " " Jul " TOC " 
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row2 " Feb " " May " " Aug " " Nov " 
row3 "Mar" “Jun" " Sep " "Dec" 


When you use the summary() command you see each element listed along with how many there 
were in each “category”; in this case the values are all 1 because there is only one of each month: 


> summary (yr.matrix) 

Orr One? OErs QOtr4 
Feb:1 Apr:1 Aug:1 Dec:1 
Jan:1 Jun:1 Jul:1 Nov: 1 
Mar:1 May:1 Sep:1 Geile csl 


If the data are a simple vector, the output you get depends on the type of item. The following exam- 
ples show the results for numeric data followed by character data: 


> summary (data4) 
Min. ist Qu. Median Mean 3rd Qu. Max. 
8.00 11.00 12250 13.93 17.00 23-5010 


> summary (data5) 
Length Class Mode 
12 character character 


The summary () command is designed to be used to produce specialized output as the result of other 
commands. So, programmers who have produced a statistical routine, for example, can create a cus- 
tomized layout to display the result. 


It is often useful to see the column names of a complex data object, perhaps as a reminder of the 
variables in a complex multiple regression. R provides several ways to view and set names, as you 
find out in the following section. 


Viewing and Setting Names 


You may want to see just the column (or row) names contained within an object. This is often a 
useful means of reminding yourself of the contents of a complex data object. You may also want to 
alter or create row or column names. Several similar commands can do this; the following list pro- 
vides examples of each: 


» The most basic command that enables the viewing of column or row is names (). The result 


you get depends on the object you are looking at: 
> names (my.list) 


ial) mow" "unmow" "data3" "data7" 


> names (fw) 
Li apuncd wat ievnt 


> names (mf) 
1] "“Length":"Speed" "Algae" "NOS" "BOD" 





> names (bird) 
NULL 


The first example shows the result from looking at a list. The second and third examples are 
both data frames, and the last is a matrix. Notice how you do not get names for a matrix. 


> 
> row.names(my.list) 


> row.names (fw) 


[1] i il >" “3 ma" nbn v6" ue 


> row.names (mf) 


{1] we we meget nan ne 
[16] "16" Lo Lay fi veilteys wyTo™ "20" 


> row.names (bird) 
[1] "Blackbird" 
fs) "Robin" 


J Glshasmengvelal 
"Song Thrush " 


"Great, Tit" 
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You can look at row names in a similar fashion using the row. names () command: 


wo" Us Tis Fa wpgn Wiles yw) Mig [ora ig) isu 
W265" 


"House Sparrow * 


This time the command has worked for the matrix but not for the list object. You do not 
even get a result with the list object. 


> rownames (my.list) 
NULL 


To amend the results from the previous example, you can modify the command and use a 
subtly different command, rownames (): 


You still do not get anything apparently useful, but you do at least get a result. 


> You can also use colnames() ina similar way: 


> colnames (mf) 


[1] "Length" "Speed" "Algae" 
> colnames (my.list) 

NULL 

> colnames (bird) 

[1] "Garden" "Hedgerow" 


"Parkland" 


"Woodland" 


You still do not get any names for the list, but the data frame and matrix names display okay. 


> There is yet another command, dimnames (); this looks at both the row and column names at 


the same time: 


> dimnames (my.list) 
NULL 


> dimnames (mf) 

ig a | 

pe te ero oes 
"15" 

bien MG? 847 ete" 


[ee del 
1] "Length" "Speed" 





lool 


ng "5M 
"79" "9Q" 
"Algae" 


UG Wee est Ul eye Wales 


Lys! 
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> dimnames (bird) 


ie eel 

[1] "Blackbird" “Chakiinen” "Great Trt" . "House Sparrow" 
(Sa) “Robin ‘Song This” 

eal 

{1] "Garden" "Hedgerow" "Parkland" "Pasture" "Woodland" 






NOTE Sometimes R will display double square brackets like so [[1]]. This helps 
you to differentiate between displayed elements on the screen. 






The command shows the row names first and then the column names, much like the [row, 
col] instruction you used when extracting parts of objects. The command does not work 

on a list; rows and columns are not really appropriate for lists, which contain items of dif- 
fering lengths. 


You can use these commands to create names as well as seeing what the current names are set to, 
like so: 


> names (mf) 
[1] "Length" "Speed" "Algae" "NO3" "BOD" 


names(mi) i= cen sol laliegt, "nos ipods) 


> names (mf) 
pa] "Ten" " Gio)! Wanign "no3 " "bod" 


In this example the names of the columns in the mf data object (a data frame) are examined/dis- 
played. Here new names are created using the c() command, although any object that was a vector 
of characters could be used. Finally the names just set are reviewed. Remember that if you can get 
the names using the names () command, you can also set them. 


You can do the same thing using the colnames() or rownames() commands: 


> sites = ¢('Taw', 'Torridge', ‘Ouse’, ‘Exe’, ‘Lyn', "Brook", 'Ditcht,» thal *) 
> rownames(fw) = sites 
> fw 

abund flow 
Taw ) 2 
Torridge 25 3 
Ouse US 5 
Exe 2 9 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 25 24 
Ditch 24 29 
Fal 47 34 


In this example a separate vector was created to contain the names (the names may be useful for 
other data). If you can use the command to read the names, you can use it to set the names too; so 
colnames() and rownames() will work on a matrix. 
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You can also use the dimnames () command to set both row and column names simultaneously; the 
general form of the command is like so: 


dimnames(our.object) = list(rows, columns) 


In the following example a character vector object is created for each of the rows and names; these 
are then used to create the names: 


Sopeelece—C (Bold, Vesringii en Gresik,  Spamrow!, ‘Roban’, “theush”) 
> habitats = c('Gdn', 'Hedge', 'Park', 'Field', 'Wood') 
> dimnames(bird) = list(species, habitats) 
> bird 
Gdn Hedge Park Field Wood 
Bbird 47 10 40 2 2 
CLPanehe 19 3 5 0 2 
Gia tei 50 0 10 si 0 
Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 2 
Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


It would, of course, be possible to type the names in one single command by specifying them explic- 
itly like so. 


S cimeamest bard) =slast (ce Bband’, lCrinch'!, "GELtuk", /Sparzrow'’, “Robin, 
Thrash!) el'’Gdn", ‘Hedge’, "Park", ‘Freld", "Wood") ) 


You can reset names using NULL. You simply use this instead of a named object or a c() list of 


labels: 


>dimnames (bird) = list(NULL, habitats) 
>colnames (bird) = NULL 
>names(fw) = NULL 


The dimnames() command will work perfectly well with nuLL for a matrix, but it will not work 
with a data frame. In practice it is best to keep dimnames () exclusively for matrix objects and to use 
an alternative for other object types. 


The various commands associated with names are summarized in Table 3-2. 


TABLE 3-2: Commands to View and Set Names for Data Objects 


COMMAND APPROPRIATE OBJECTS 

names () Works on list, matrix, and data frame 

row.names () Works on matrix and data frame 

rownames () Works on matrix and data frame 

colnames () Works on matrix and data frame 

dimnames (row, col) Will get and set names for matrix and data frame but NULL only works 


for matrix 
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Rotating Data Tables 


Thus far it has been assumed that the columns of data frames and matrix objects are fixed. However, 
you can easily rotate a frame or a matrix so that the rows become the columns and the columns become 
the rows. To do this you use the t () command; think of it as short for transpose. The following exam- 
ple begins with a data frame that contains two columns of numeric data; the rows are also named: 








> fw 

count speed 
Taw 8) 2 
Torridge 25 3 
Ouse 15 5 
Exe 2 9 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 25 24 
Ditch 24 29 
Fal 47 34 


See Wieleue—e (eW,) 


> fwat 

Taw Torridge Ouse Exe Lyn Brook Ditch Fal 
count 9 25 5 A Lt 25 2a AT 
speed 2 3 5 Cle ull: 24 Die) By 


The final object is transposed so that there now are two rows rather than two columns. In addition 
the new object is in fact a matrix rather than a data frame. You can see this more clearly if you try 
the same t() command on a simple vector: 


> mow 

esl) Rests, Silly Sal 25) 

> t (mow) ' 
plies AI Toe Salk pele 4a) ey, 54 

fai al ills) 17 ata 165 


Vectors are treated like columns, although when displayed they look like rows (this is a bit confus- 
ing). In any event, when you apply a t() command you get a matrix object as a result. You can 
easily convert your object to a data frame, if that is what you want, using the as. data. frame () 
command. You see in more detail how to switch an object from one kind to another in an upcoming 
section, “Converting from One Object Type to Another.” 


CONSTRUCTING DATA OBJECTS 


You have seen how to make simple vectors using the c() and scan() commands. You also used 
read.table() and read.csv() to import from other programs; these tend to become data frames. 


In the previous section you looked at ways of manipulating data objects, but now it is time turn to 
methods of constructing them. 


You have already looked at ways to create vector objects using the c() and scan() commands (in the 
section “Reading and Getting Data into R”). These objects are the simplest to construct. This section 
introduces you to constructing other objects, including lists, data frames, and matrix objects. 
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Making Lists 


You will usually start making a list by having several vector objects that you would like to combine 
in some fashion to make a complicated object (that is, something other than a simple vector). The 
simplest complicated object is perhaps the list and this allows you to link together several vector 
items of varying type or size. Lists are useful because you can tie together more or less anything to 
make a single object that can be used to keep project items together, for example. It is also the only 
way to tie together very disparate objects. 


To join several vector object together you use the list () command. In the following example there 
are five vectors; the first four are numeric and the last one is comprised of characters: 


mow; unmow; data3; data7; data8 

Ist ee ee ea Mie Bt oe : 

ie ee oo, 3 

Pe Oy Meee oe Mero BSS) ro) Ore! 16. r 9 

Meese Oma OM oa ae dona Oe 2/00 Wa Sy 90 dal ON LOOT aS AOS eT 0 8.0m 210 
ween et heb! Mar” “Apr” "May "gun" “oul. “Augt USep "Ook Novis Dec 


Notice that you can type several commands on a single line; each one is separated using a semico- 
lon. To make these objects into a simple list, you should do something like the following: 

> grass.list = list(mow, unmow, data3, data7, data8) 

Se Grass ase 
1)] 
Pape ey eas 


Pies 3 x So 





Mieeseue ty lOnIoeS ide) ty 0) TO) ATS 9 Oi Ole 970) Lee a. W720 30 2lyO 











"Jan" " Feb " "Mar" " Apr oo May " jun" " UR bull hy batt! Aug Te 0} Sep " "Oct" "Nov " "Dec" 


ph 


You simply give the names of the objects as part of a list () command. The list contains no names 
so you should use one of the commands you learned previously to make some, because you will 
surely forget what the data are without them: 


> names(grass.list) = c('mow', ‘unmow', ‘datas, daicay’, Ymonithis:) 


In this case the names are typed in using a c() command, but you might already have a character 
vector of names somewhere that you could use instead like so: 


> my.names = c('mow', ‘unmow', ‘data3', “data7', ‘months’) 
> names(grass.list) = my.names 


Lists are the simplest of the complicated objects that you can make and are useful to allow you to 
keep together disparate objects as one. 


| 


i 
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Making Data Frames 


A data frame is a collection of columns of data. The various columns can be different sorts so you 
might have several columns of numbers and several of characters. The important thing is that all 
the columns are the same length; in other words, the vectors that go in to make up the frame are 

of the same length. Any “short” vectors are padded out using NA. To make a data frame you use the 
data.frame() command: 


my.frame = data.frame(iteml, item2, item3) 


In the parentheses you give the names of the objects that you want to use as the columns, separated 
with commas. If you have vectors of unequal size, you must pad out the short ones yourself. In the 
following example, a simple data frame is created from two samples of numbers: 


> esomoled ys oii 16; 9 lis, 8) 
> sample2 GiGi Oi ley Oh NAY) 
> samplel ; sample2 
Le eS AS SP Ie 83 
ee oe Sa ONAN 
> my.frame = data.frame(samplel, sample2) 
> my. frame 
samplel sample2 


i 5 7 
2 6 ) 
3 9 13} 
4 ae 10) 
5 8 NA 


In this case only a single na item had to be typed in; notice that it does not require quotes, because 

it is a special object in its own right. If you had more than a few Na items, the typing could become 
quite tedious. You can use a command called rep () to repeat items multiple times. The general form 
of the command is: 


rep(item, times) 


If you required four Nas, for example, you would type rep (NA, 4). In the following example the 
same values are used but data are created using a column for all the values (the response variable) 
and one for the grouping variable (the predictor variable): 


- response: =iel(Sin6, Uber oO, Loe h0) 
PEOLCOLGEO TE) Clbeen Mopemies sy rep('closed', 4)) 
> response ; predictor 
ee gl | oe ee ce Tk lene anc 
{1] "open" "open" “open" “open" "open" "closed" "closed" "closed" 
[9] "closed" 
> my.frame2 = data.frame(response, predictor) 
> my. frame2 
response predictor 
open 
open 
open 
open 
open 
closed 
closed 
closed 
closed 


©) ©) ~1 Gy G1 SG: ho 
(= 
S W to ~1 oO Nw a tH 


ro 
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In this example the first five values are from one sample (which is called open), and the next four 
values are from another sample (called closed). The resulting data frame does not contain any NA 
values at all and the result is a neat rectangular data frame. 


You can also use the length() command to extend or trim a vector. The following example contains 
two numerical vectors. If you want to make them into a data frame, they need to be the same length. 


> mow; unmow 
i ees 12 SRI LS 
Pits o. 7e 


> length(unmow) = 5 

> mow; unmow - 
aap ae ES a a as 
Pole 9 oF SNA 





> length(unmow) = 4 
> mow; unmow 
pa) Maes E75 
[eS Bes 


> length(unmow) = length (mow) 
> mow; unmow 

bale, 1S BT Ai. DS 

{1 Si a oe SO SNA, 





If you set the length() of the vector to a value greater than its current length, NA items are added at 
the end. If you set the length() to a value smaller than its current length, values at the end are lost. 


If you want to create a data frame from vectors of different lengths, the shorter vectors will need 
to be lengthened using Na so that all the vectors are the same length. In the preceding example the 
‘cngth of the longest vector was used to set the length of the shorter ones like so: 


length(short.vector) = length(long.vector) 


This saves time, typing, and errors. You can easily check which the longest vector is; once you know 
this you can use the preceding command. You can also use the up arrow to recall the last command, 
which you can then edit. 


Making Matrix Objects 


A matrix is also a rectangular object, and the columns of a matrix are also of equal length. You can 
create a matrix using one of several commands, depending what objects you have to begin with. 


If you have vectors of data that you want to form the columns of your matrix, you can combine 
them using the cbind() command. The following example uses the same two numeric vectors cre- 


ated earlier: 


> samplel ; sample2 
fale FQ OMe 
i eos lS LOMNA 
> cmat = cbind(samplel, sample2) 
> cmat 
samplel sample2 
(eal 5 H] 
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eal 6 9 
al 9 13 
[4,] 12 10 
[5,] 8 NA 




















NOTE Matrix and data frame objects are two-dimensional and rectangular. This 
means that the columns must all be the same length. Any short items must be | 
padded out with NA items. | 

i 





In this example you can see that the columns are named; the names are taken from the names of the 


vector objects that were combined. You may also want to use the samples as rows, and to do that 
you use the rbind() command ina similar fashion: 


> rmat = rbind(samplel, sample2) 
Somes 

a2 eal lA lel 
samplel 5 6 9 1 8 
sample2 yf 9 A) 10 NA 


Now the rows are named from the names of the vectors that were used to create the rows of the matrix. 


A matrix is designed to hold items all of one sort; in other words, the data must be all numbers or all 
characters and cannot be a mixture of both. If you try to create a matrix using a mixture, the result is 
that ali the items are converted to characters. The following example shows a vector of simple charac- 
ters, which will be used to make a new matrix along with the numeric vectors from before: 
> sample3 
[Lietal, Se kak ude “eu 


> mix.mat = cbind(samplel, sample2, sample3) 
> mix.mat 


samplel sample2 sample3 


ere ye tg 
ie, Bone" gi see 
MeN ag ON eee 
Pape Ble LOS age ue 
Le ler es NA "e" 


You can see that all the data items are “converted” to characters; you can also see this using the 
str() command: 


> str(mix.mat) 


chr ea y. Whey Sh AES we "gu wa Bat mgt sd Qe ial ibe jh sf il NA 
=—ater(*, "“dinnames™)=fast pee 
a Se NULL: 


“5 3 Chr [1:3] “sample "sample2™ “Samples” 


This is not an insurmountable problem but it does highlight one major difference between a matrix 


and a data frame. If you want to extract numbers from a “mixed” matrix, you must force the i items 
to be numeric like so: 


> aS.numeric(mix.mat[,1]) 
Re eS Gr Sons. 8 
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Note that the contents of the matrix have not been altered but merely extracted from the data 


matrix as numbers. You might attempt to overwrite a column and try to force the matrix to assume 
a numerical value: 


> ML natl, 1] = as.numerie(mix-mat[,1]) 
> mix.mat 


samplel sample2 sample3 


a 7e Ma 
ie es “a ok 
he Nala Rige rir + eg 
Poi tiey © ON a 
[oyna NA "e" 


Here is an attempt to rewrite the first column with the values “forced” as numbers. You can see that 
it simply does not work! The only exception is the NA item. This is a special R object; the na always 
remains as it is (note that it does not appear in quotation marks). 


You have yet another method to create a matrix from scratch: the matrix() command. You use this 
for occasions where your data are in a single vector of values (either numbers or characters). Mixed 
items will all end up as characters. In the following example the two sample vectors you just met are 
made into a new object by joining them together: 


> samplel ; sample2 
PEL ae aye wee TRIE ast 
fi eS Sts, 0" NA 
> all.samples = c(samplel, sample2) 
> all.samples 
pilin -Suanoe 9 12 «8 ff Seis a0sNs. 


Now the matrix() command can be used to make a new matrix. When you do this you can choose 
how many rows or columns you want to make; in this case there are two samples so you would 
want either two rows or two columns: 


> mat = matrix(all.samples, nrow = 2) 


> mat 

(ett of eines e744) oe, 59 
fly 5 g 8 9 10 
ere 6 iy if 43 NA 


In this example the matrix was created with two rows using the nrow = 2 instruction. However, 
when you look at the original data you see that the rows created do not match with the original 
samples. This is because the matrix() command places the items in order starting at the first row 
and column, but fills the data column by column. You asked for rows and when you did, R worked 
out how many columns were required. To get the data set out in appropriate fashion, you must spec- 
ify the matrix with an appropriate number of columns like so: 


> mat = matrix(all.samples, ncol = 2) 
> mat 
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| 
| 
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| 
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alter this by using the byrow = TRUE instruction in the matrix () command. 


3 
> 
Q 
> 
> 
Q 
> 
o 
> 
10) 
ay 
a 
n 
Sy 
ion 
100) 
Si 
Q 
Oo 
O 
Q 
> 
Q 
Q 
0) 
x 
> 
1} 
> 
c 
U 
10) 
Q 
ie) 
= 
ia) 
2 
iS 
3 
J 
= 
~o 
S 
3 
) 
jad 
Oo 
Q 
3 
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Once a matrix is created you can use the rownames () or colnames() commands to create names for 
the rows or columns. You can also use the dimnames () command to make labels for both rows and 
columns at the same time. The dimnames() command can also be used as an instruction within the 
matrix() command like so: 


> cnam = ci("Samplel”, “Sample2”) 
Sernani— C(4Suekeiy “Srkels pSweass | yeisrces tS stesem) 
> mat -= matrix(all.samples, ncol = 2, dimnames = list(rnam, cnam) ) 
> mat 
Samplel Sample2 
Sitel 5 Fl 
Site2 6 9 
Site3 9 US 
Site4 ale 10 
Site5 8 NA 


In this example names are created for the rows and columns as separate character vectors. This required 
slightly more typing but it gives greater flexibility because you might want to use the character vectors 
for some other purpose. You might easily have specified the names all in one command like so: 

> Mat = matrix(all-samplles, ncol = 2, dGimmames = Ivst(e{'Sitel’, "“Srte2™ 

Usteesi, “NSrted ye tsietes “ey satsanplel® ""Sancle2 yy) 
The longer command is fine but more complicated, and therefore you are more likely to make a mis- 
take. In general it is better to use shorter commands to make a longer one, to avoid errors. 


Re-ordering Data Frames and Matrix Objects 


Earlier you met the order () command, which was used to get an index relating to the order of items 
in a vector (in the section “Manipulating Objects”). You also saw this order () command applied 

to data frame and matrix objects. Additionally, you can use the order () command to help you take 

apart a matrix or data frame and rebuild it in a new order; in other words, you can re-sort the entire 
frame or matrix. You can also create a new frame with only some of the original columns. In either 


event you begin by creating an index to sort the data. In the following activity you get a chance to 
reorder a data frame. 





Re-order a Data Frame and Add Additional Columns 


s 


Available for 2 : C F J <a : nae : 
Aoualbaated Use the grass2 data from the Beginning.RData file for this activity, which you use to reorder 


Wrox.com and add to. 


1. Look at the data frame called grass2 simply by typing its name: 


> grass2 


7. 


mow unmMow 


ty 8 
Dee 2) 
See 7 
4 11 9 
Si ets NA 
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Create an index using the values in the mow column, with ties resolved by the unmow column: 


> 11 = with(grass2, order(mow, 


Look at the index you just created: 


> 


filienA edie Die Bead 


unmow) ) 


Now create a new data frame using the sort index you just made: 


> grass2.resort 
> grass2.resort 
mow unmow 


A LL. 9 
dae. 8 
EH BS. 9 
5a PALS NA 
Shy fy 


grass2[ii,] 


Select a different order for the columns by specifying them in the square brackets in a new order: 


> grass2.resort 


> grass2.resort 
unmow mow 


4 Spe a 
4 ot ae 
2 a Ls 
5 NA 15 
3 ie 


grass2fia,, ¢( 


Now create a new vector of values: 


AP olen) 


> sheep = c(12, 
> sheep 


pit ee ta ek ty 


2, 1)] 


Finally, create a data frame that includes the original data plus the new vector you just created. Use 


the sort index from before: 


> grass2.resort 
> grass2.resort 


mow unmow sheep 


Aid 9 
a2 8 
2 S 
5 5 NA 
By 7 


Alt 
LA 
14 
iy 
17 


with(grass2, 


data. frame (mow, 


unmow, 


sheep) [11,]) 
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How It Works 


To start off you used the with() command because the mow and unmow objects were inside the grass2 
data frame. You re-ordered the mow column and used the unmow column to help resolve tied values. The 
result of the order () command was saved as a result object (called ii) to be used in the rebuilding pro- 
cess. After this process note how the row names show their old values. 


Of course you can also omit columns or indeed add them, as long as any new vectors are of the same 
length as the ones in the data frame. You created a new vector of values called sheep. The sort index 
was used to create a new data frame from the two existing columns in the grass2 data frame plus the 
new sheep vector. In this instance the data. frame () command is required because the sheep vector 
was not part of the original data frame being modified. 











SSR a a TATU DH A A SS ADGA LAr EET NMP 


Matrix objects can be re-ordered in a similar fashion to data frames, but you cannot use quite the 
same syntax to get the columns you require. The following example shows the bird data you met 
earlier. A new sort index is created: 


So louise 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird AT 10 40 2 2, 
Chai iimen 19 3 5 0 2 
Great Tit 50 0 10 di 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 
cla = eraelia(loptuatell Asal, lonleaell( Alin  loylivatel|e 224) 
Ses 


MAE) doh eh ys eel oe) 


The first column is selected as the main re-sorted column and the second and fourth columns are 
used as tie-breakers. A new matrix can now be created using the sort index; if you do not need to 
add any extra columns, you can simply specify what you want using the square brackets: 


>) md ia eisai 
Woodland Pasture Parkland Hedgerow Garden 


Song Thrush 0 0 6 0 4 
Robin 2 0 0 3 9 
Chaffinch 2 0 5 3 1S 
House Sparrow 0 4 8 16 46 
Blackbird 2 2 40 10 47 
Great Tit 0 7 10 0 50 


In this instance the sort index is used to re-order the rows; the columns are specified in reverse order, 
If you want to add a new column of data you must incorporate it using either the matrix() or the 
cbind() commands as you have seen earlier. The new data you want to add can be in the form of a 
simple vector or a matrix. In the following example there are extra samples in both forms; the urban 
item is a vector whereas the bird. extra item is a matrix: 

> Urban 


LO ieee s 9 
> bird.extra 
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Urban 
Blackbird tak 
Chaffinch 8 
Great Tit 9 
House Sparrow 28 
Robin 9 
Song Thrush HI 


The cbina() command can be used to make the new matrix because there 1re columns of data; 
either of the following commands will create the same result: 


> cbind(bird, Urban) [ii,] 
> cbind(bird, bird.extra) [1ii,] 


Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland Urban 


Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 all 
Robin 9 3 0 0 2 9 
Chaffinch 19 3 5 0 2 8 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 28 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 “Gale 
Great Tit 50 0 10 q 0 9 


In the first case the simple vector is used to form the extra column; the row names are already in place 
from the original bird matrix. In the second example the matrix object is used as the source of the 
additional column, and once again the row names are transferred. If the additional data were in the 
form of a simple data frame, the result would be the same. You can also re-order the columns as you 
create the new matrix simply by typing the order you want them to appear in the square brackets. For 
example, if you wanted to reverse their order you would type the following: 


> cbind(bird, bird.extra) [ii,6:1] 


Using cbind() is easier than the matrix() command because you retain the row and column names 
in the newly created matrix. It is possible to use the matrix () command, but you would then have 
to re-establish the names. In the following example a new matrix is created using the existing data 
and the new Urban data: 


Blige) 13) 2) Ld Te) 

(ay os 0 6 0 0 il 
; 9 3 0 0 2 9 
Pe 19 3 5 0 2 8 
[4,] 46 16 8 S 0 28 
Loe 47 10 40 Z 2 sigh 
Giza 50 0 10 7 0 9 


The sort index is applied to re-order the rows. You see that the names are lost; you can add them 
afterwards using the rownames() and colnames () commands or you might add the dimnames = 
instruction to the matrix() command much as you saw previously. 


You can use the order () command to alter the order of the columns as well as the rows. In the 
following example, the sort index is created using the information in the third row (relating to the 
Great Tit) and using the fourth and first rows as tie-breakers. This time the rbind() command is 
used to reassemble the matrix into a new order based on the sort index: 


= Aleit = order (bird[3,], berdi4, li; lewbiato HANG I) 
Sone 
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aa tay A, lee) a 
> cbind (orrd |) aa |) 


Woodland Hedgerow Pasture Parkland Garden . 


Blackbird 2 10 2 40 47 
Chaffinch 2 3 0 5 RS: 
Great Tit 0 0 7 10 50 
House Sparrow 0 16 4 8 46 
Robin 2 B 0 0 9 
Song Thrush 0 0 0 6 4 


The result is that your columns have been re-ordered based on the data in the third row. 








| NOTE /f you want to re-order both rows and columns you-must do one operation i 
and then the other; you simply cannot do it on both at the same time. i 








FORMS OF DATA OBJECTS: TESTING AND CONVERTING 


R utilizes different forms of data objects. The main forms, which you have met, are vector, data frame, 
list, and matrix. The various forms of data objects have slightly different properties and some com- 
mands require the data to be in one particular form (the help entry for each command specifies if a 
certain form of object is required). You can determine the form of object you have using the class () 
command. You can convert an object from one form to another using a variety of commands that you 
will meet shortly. It is important to be able to determine the form of object you are dealing with and 
be able to convert it to another form so that you can explore the full potential of R. 


Testing to See What Type of Object You Have 


You can get an idea of what sort of object something is by looking at it; you met the str() com- 
mand previously (in the section “Examining Data Structure”) which does just that. You can also use 
the class() command to get a result which gives the form of object (also introduced in the section 
“Examining Data Structure”). It is important to know what form of object you are dealing with in 
order to know how to handle it. In this section you will learn how to create tests for object form 
using the class() command. 


The class() command gives you direct information in a single category about an object form. The 
following command can be used as a class test: 


if (any(class(test.subject) == 'test.type') == TRUE) TRUE else FALSE 


You simply replace the test .subject part with the name of the object you want to test and replace 
the test .type part with the class type you want to return as TRUE. Note that the test. type must 
be in quotes. 


Some objects can be of more than one class-type and the any() command takes care of this. It looks 
at the entire result of the class() command and if any of them give a TRUE result, then you get a 
TRUE result. If all of them are Fass, the final result is also FALSE. 
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Once you have an idea about the forms of objects you are dealing with you may want to switch an 
object from one form to another. This is the subject of the next section. 


Converting from One Object Form to Another 


You now know how to see what sort of object you are dealing with. You can inspect objects and 
work out what they are, and you can also test them with explicit commands. For day-to-day opera- 
tions you can simply use the class() command to inspect an object, but if you are writing a script 
to run automatically you must get more in depth and use the programming method (the class-test). 
When working with programming in R, once you know what form of object you are dealing with 
you may want to alter it into a different form. This can be useful because some operations require 
your data to be in one specific form. For example, the barplot () command, which you will encoun- 
ter later in Chapter 7, “Introduction to Graphical Analysis,” requires data to be in a matrix format 
before the graph can be produced. Therefore, it is important to know how to convert an object into 


another form. 


Convert a Matrix to a Data Frame 


The matrix and data frame objects are similar in that they are both rectangular, two-dimensional 
objects. You can convert a matrix into a data frame using the as.data. frame() command. The fol- 
lowing example shows a numeric matrix: 


> mat 
Samp1 
Sitel 
Site2 
Site3 
Site4 
Site5 


> mat2frame 

> mat2frame 
Sampl 

Sitel 

Site2 

Site3 

Site4 

Site5 


el Sample2 
5 7 
6 9 
9 13 
1) 10 
8 NA 


= as.data. frame (mat) 


el Sample2 
5 7 
6 9 
9 ile: 
LZ 10 
8 NA 


After you have converted the object you can see that it looks exactly the same as before; row and 
column names have been preserved. Of course you can use str() or class() commands to confirm 
that the object is in a new form. You can do the same thing for a character matrix. The following 
example shows a matrix of months of the year converted into a data frame: 


> yr.matrix 
Qtrl 
rowl "Jan" 
row2 "Feb" 
row3 "Mar" 


SS Avag e, bietelinte: 
Se yiee came 


Qtr2 Qtr3 
Ape Tel! 
"May" "Aug" 
"Jun" "Sep" 


Qtr4 

KOGHES 
"Nov" 
"Dec" 


= as.data.frame(yr.matrix) 


GtrL OFZ Otrs OEr4 
Fowl, Jan, Ape dull SOce 
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row2 Feb May Aug Nov 
row3 Mar Jun Sep Dec 


After the conversion you see that you have converted the character items into a data frame. Each 
column is composed of three items that are character variables. The frame treats these as factors, 
which makes little practical difference. The factor data can be treated like regular character data 
and is easily converted using the as. character () command. 


- Convert a Data Frame into a Matrix 


Similarly, you can switch a data frame into a matrix using the as.matrix() command. In this case, 
of course, if you have a data frame with mixed number and character variables the result will be a 
character matrix. If the data frame is all numeric, the matrix will be numeric. The following exam- 
ple begins with an all-numeric data frame: 


> grass2 
mow unmow 
i aly 8 
oeey bls g) 
Bey, 7 
As Peeilitls 9 
Sie els) NA 
> grass2.mat = as.matrix(grass2) 
> grass2.mat 


mow unmow 


ale ale 8 
ell eames 9 
[i illegal 7 
[4,] 11 9 
[Sy i) 185 NA 


The final matrix is all numeric; remember that any NA items are kept as they are. 


The next example begins with a data frame that has two columns, one is numeric and the other is a 
character (in this instance actually a factor): 


> grass 

rich graze 
all 112 mow 
2 ils) mow 
3 ileal mow 
4 ial mow 
5 15 mow 
6 8 unmow 
7 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
9 9 unmow 
> grass.mat = as.matrix(grass) 
> grass.mat 


rich graze 


ee newt 
mA Sin Moyne 
Sy inet 
mew 
5 1S now" 
6 " 8" “unmow" 
EAU SI rakankeyia! 
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8 n oD " " unmow " 
9" gn un unmow" 


Here you can tell that the results are all characters because they show the quotation marks. If 
your data frame contains row names like the following example, you can see an important differ- 
ence between the frame and the matrix. The starting point is a simple data frame. This contains 
two columns of numeric data and each row is named: 


> fw 

count speed 
Taw s 2 
Torridge 25 3 
Ouse cs 5 
Exe 2 9 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 25 24 
Ditch 24 29 
Fal 47 34 


> fw.mat = as.matrix(fw) 


> twit, 1) 


Pei Se2> wo Are 25 2a Ay 


> fw.mat[,1] 


Taw Torridge 
) 25 


Ouse 
5 


Exe 
2 


Lyn Brook Diet Fal 


14 


25 24 47 


A new matrix is made from the existing data frame, and if you display each object they appear iden- 
tical. However, if you display only the first column you see a difference. In the data frame you get 
to see just the values. If you display the matrix you see the row names as well as the data. At pres- 
ent this seems like a fairly trivial difference, but you need to remember that the matrix and the data 
frame have slightly different properties. In general, the matrix is better at dealing with named rows 


and columns. 


Convert a Data Frame into a List 


You can make a list object from a data frame very easily by using the as.1ist() command. The fol- 
lowing example starts with a data frame that contains several columns of numeric data: 


= £ranc.dast = as.list (m£) 


> frame.list 
Slen 
iy 200 24) 22.25 


$sp 
(pith ae A aah ands; 


Salg 
[1] 40 45 45 80 


Smos 





Sbod 
fly 200FES 0) 135 
[20] 235: 200-455 


(INS 2S) 20a Sok 
(PEGI Re aes hen 2a 


ZI ZO. US Torts Le 


202i i Lae to 2 


Y5SN6o 65065 35930 


Jie) A She) 
Oy Eas 


120 110 
ie hil 


a ee nay S 
IOS. 55 


Pils Pills aril, AG Al) 


Zea eel 29)" 9 


657085) 7103S 


Aske hover! ia ll rats) 5) 
PE: ASS) NSIGS BAERS) 


OMT we 2S Ge aa oe 22) 


ah, Abe aliSy db) tk BP Shea AS, AG) 


310) 50) 50) 7 AS SS SS 20 0 7/5 


Diih'5. Phe, Sy Pe SO) eA Oh a tlrrey endl eh) 
AuTi) 


70s oseitoO 95 058 045 L490 145, h6s5 i387 190" 157" 90 
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The resulting list contains elements that match up to the columns of the original data frame. In 

this example they were all numeric, but the process also works well on data frames that contain 
both numeric and character columns. A data frame is by definition a rectangular object; so all the 
columns are the same length. This results in lists with equally sized elements; any NA items are trans- 
ferred to the list. 


Convert a Matrix into a List 


If you try to convert a matrix to a list you end up with a horrendous mess! This is because a matrix 
is essentially a single list of data that the matrix displays in rows and columns for your convenience. 
If you want to make a list from a matrix, the answer is to convert the matrix to a data frame first 
and then convert this data frame into a list object. In the following example the matrix is converted 
into a frame and then a list all in one command: 


> yr.list = as.list(as.data.frame(yr.matrix) ) 


Convert a List to Something Else 


If you start with a list it is generally a bit more difficult to convert it to another type of object. The 
main reasons are that the list can contain items of differing length, and these can be of differing 
sorts (numeric, character, and so on). This is of course why the list object is useful. 


If all the items in the list happen to be the same length, it is easy to convert into a data frame using 
the data. frame() command. It does not matter if the individual items are numeric or character vec- 
tors, because the data frame can handle mixed items. The following example shows a list composed 
of several numeric vectors: 








Sana site 
Slen 

[LY ZO 22 22023221 ZO LS U6 a5 Aw Aes De eB eC en Oe aie cheat een alsa 
$sp 

1], £214.12 16 20 21 17 14 16, 29,91 26 12 9 Dei Seals food ee oNeee eS 
Salg 

1} 40° 456458075 65°65 65°35 30°65 "70 8570 35 30°50 60 70 25 85°85 a0 So 7S 
S$no3 

Jez o) De Le 1S) 95-195 2. 7h) eon lea oe ees Sera aos 2, U5 i. 85 - tens 
[MGT SEAS. WS 32 05 125) 1.052 s5500. Shea Ce es Gs alu gs 


Sbod 


[1] 200 180 135 120 110 120 95 168 180 195 158 145 140 145 165 187 190 US% 30 
[240], 235 200M 55 87 97 95 





> a.frame = data.frame(a.list) 

> str(a.frame) 

"data.frame': 25 obs. of 5 variables: 

Sol enig Rate OSI ee son SO On ige Tsien 

Sy Mimepy 2 4 ee ee One ey tot all Got 

align ane 40 45) A5580° 7565 65565 35 S00 20. 

NOS) Mum e225 2.153 5 95 1295 2875 1 ese 7 seo 265 
bod: int» 200 180) 13 5e120 ior 120) 95) des cisco, aes 


wy iW Wt 4 
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You can see by using the str() command that the new object is indeed a data fraine. If you wanted 
your list to be a matrix, the simplest option is to convert to a data frame first and then make that 
into a matrix using the as.matrix() command; you could do this in a single command by nesting 
like so: 


> a.matrix = as.matrix(data.frame(a.list) ) 


| 
| 
} 











WARNING /f you try to make a matrix object from a list in one operation you get 
an unusual result. It is more desirable to convert the list to a data frame first and 
then make the matrix from this. 











————_—S_____== 





If your list object contains items that are of differing lengths, it is a little trickier to get them into 
a different form. The simplest way is to extract the components of the list to separate vectors, pad 
them with Na items as required, and then re-assemble into a data frame. 


You can easily extract the individual parts by appending the ¢ to the list name. In the following 
example one of the vectors is extracted and assigned a new name: 


> algae = a.listSalg 
> algae 
Pepe Oeese 450808 750565 65555 30765 70085 70°35) 30) 5060) /0g2oe35e85—e805805/> 


You may try to combine the list data into a two-column data frame where one column contained 
the values and the other related to the group the value belonged to. In the following example there 
is a simple list composed of two samples. They are both numeric and are of unequal length. Use the 
stack() command to combine the values into a data frame: 


> grass.1 
Smow 
Pah 22S aaa 


Sunmow 
PES yO aTeeS 


> grass.stak = stack(grass\.1) 
> grass.stak 
values ind 


uf cn mow 
2 15 mow 
3 17 mow 
4 (ms mow 
5 15 mow 
6 8 unmow 
7 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
9 9 unmow 


The command has taken each vector in the list and joined them together to make a column in the 
data frame. The second column relates to the name of the list item. Here there were two items, mow 
and unmow. You can see how the names of these have transferred to the data frame. The column 
headings are values and ind. The values column always contains the contents of the individual 
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vectors from the list. The ind column contains the name of the vector that relates to each corre- 
sponding value. Think of this as the independent variable; this is indeed the main reason for the 
stack() command, to create a column of values (dependent variable).and a grouping column (inde- 
pendent variable). You can change the names to something more meaningful using the names () 
command: 

> names(grass.stak) = c('species', ‘cut') 


> grass.stak 
species cut 


1 il mow 
2 ts) mow 
3 i, mow 
4 all mOw 
5 lS) mow 
6 8 unmow 
7 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
9 9 unmow 


You can reverse the process using the unstack() command. When you have a simple two-column 
data frame, you use the command like so: 


> unstack (grass.stak) 
Smow 
Eee ae ny Sales 


Sunmow 
isla iit Hato eagle) 


When you have a more complicated situation you need to modify the command. In the following 
example there is a data frame with three columns; the first column holds numeric data and relates 
to the height of plants grown under various conditions. The second column is a character variable, a 
factor relating to the species grown. The final column relates to the watering treatment; in this case 
there are three levels of watering. Here are the data: 





> pw 

height plant water 
1 9 vulgaris lo 
oY, 11 vulgaris lo 
3 6 vulgaris lo 
4 14 vulgaris mid 
5 17 vulgaris mid 
6 19 vulgaris mid 
7 28 vulgaris hi 
8 31 vulgaris hi 
g 32 vulgaris hi 
10 Ji sativa lo 
lal 6 sativa lo 
12 5 sativa lo 
is 14 sativa mid 
14 7 sativa mid 
a5 WS Sativa mid 
16 44 sativa hi 
a 38 sativa hi 
18 ai sativa hi 
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You can use an additional instruction in the unstack() command to create the new two-column 
object. The more general form of the unstack() command is like so: 


unstack(object, form = response ~ grouping) 


The form = part tells the unstack () command which columns of data to select from the original 
data frame. In the plant and watering example the response is the height, but there are two choices 
regarding the grouping part: 

> unstack(pw, form = height ~ plant) 


sativa vulgaris 


1 7 9 
2 6 aie 
3 5 6 
4 14 14 
a ay 17 
6 5 9 
7 44 28 
8 38 3 
9 Sh ey 


> unstack(pw, form = height ~ water) 


hi lo mid 
P28 9 ea 
oS eS ee 
SWS te ADL 
Ae gy Ae 
Basb eG Ls 
6.3 Send & 


In the first case the plant variable was chosen and this results in two columns of data, one for each 
of the two species. In the second example the water variable was chosen and this results in three 
columns that correspond to each of the three original watering treatments. 


You can choose which columns to stack up by adding the select = instruction to the stack() com- 
mand. The preceding example ended up with three columns; you can re-stack these data and list the 
columns you require in one of two ways: 


> pw.us = unstack(pw, form = height ~ water) 


> pw.us 

hi lo mid 
128 89 14 
I Joa lei bg, St 
SS 2raGe 9 
Sale) ers 
Leyes Sie weet Six tel ba) 
oes St SPS 


> stack(pw.us, select = c(hi, 1lo)) 


values ind 
‘il 235 oil 
Ba nt 
Sy Jalut 


Ww db 
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4 Aan 
5 BS pla 
6 Sil nat 
v 9 Sdlioy 
8 ee) 
g Gre he) 
10 Le ae 
ately Go dls 
1 5 lo 


In this case the required columns were given in a c() command as part of the select = instruc- 
tion. In the following example the columns you do not want are given by prefacing the name with a 
minus sign (-): 


> stack(pw.us, select = -lo) 
values ind 
al Pye Nel 
2 Shile alaist 
3 See Maiat 
4 A ei 
5 Soh aE 
6 Sy alah 
7 14 mid 
8 7 mae 
9 19> mad 
10 14 mid 
ila ie make) 
12 Ey Tinie 


So, list objects are tricky beasts! They are very useful though because they can “tie together” objects 
of different sorts. 


SUMMARY 


You can extract parts of an object using $ or [] syntax. 

Objects can be reordered and sorted using order() and sort () commands. 

The rank() command can also sort data and is used in many statistical routines. 

Data objects can be in a variety of forms, for example, vector, data frame, matrix, or list. 


You can use the class() command to determine what form of item a data object is. 


Y°.Y No CYS" Voeey. 


Objects can be converted from one form to another, 
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EXERCISES 





You can find answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 

a You have the results of a simple experiment to look at the visitation of various bee species to 
different plants. The number of bees observed was as follows: 

Buff tail: 10 137512 

Garden bee: 8 3 19 6 4 

Red tail: 18912 4 

Honeybee: 12 13 16 9 10 


YostY ‘YY aYinay 


Carder bee: 8 27 6 32 23 


Make five simple numeric vectors of these data. Now join the bee vectors together to 
make a data frame. Each row of the resulting frame relates to a specific plant so you could 
assign names to the rows. 


The plant names are Thistle, Vipers bugloss, Golden rain, Yellow alfalfa, and Blackberry. 


Use these names to create row labels for the data. 


ee Make a matrix object from the original data that you used in Exercise 1. You could do this two 
ways; try both. 
A. — Convert the matrix into a data frame. 
B. Take the original data frame from Exercise 1 and convert that into a matrix. 


c Try making a list. Use the plant names from above as an object to include in the list 
along with the original bee data as individual vectors or as a frame or matrix. You 
might also include a vector of bee names with your list. 


SP First of all tidy up by removing all the vectors you created as part of the other exercises. Keep the 
bee data frame and the bee list that you made but remove the rest. 
A. Display the data for the Blackberry only. 
B. Now display the data for Golden rain and Yellow alfalfa. 
& Display the data for the Red tail bee only. 
4. Look at the bee data you created in Exercise 1. Re-order the data so that the Buff tail column is 


sorted in decreasing abundance (you can use the Red tail column as a tie-breaker). 


Now re-order the columns so that the top row (Golden rain) is in decreasing abundance 
from left to right. 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


TOPIC 


Coristructing data objects: 


data. frame () 
matrix() 
cbind() rbind() 
list () 


Summarizing data objects: 
summary () 

Siri) 

class () 

length () 

max () 

min () 

head () 

tail() 


Extracting parts and manipulating 
objects: 


attach () 
detach () 
with() 

S lscety, Coll 
names () 
rownames () 
sort () 
order () 
rank () 
stack ( 


) 


Converting objects between forms: 


as.data.frame() 
as.matrix() 
as.list() 


KEY POINTS 


Complex data objects can be created using various com- 
mands. The data. frame () command takes 1D vectors 

of equal length and creates a data frame. The matrix() 
command creates a 2D matrix object from a single 1D vec- 
tor. The cbind() and rbind() commands assemble a 
matrix, by columns or rows, from several other objects. The 


list () command creates a list from several other objects. 


Objects can be summarized and viewed in a variety of 
ways. The summary () command gives a broad overview, 
while the str () command is useful to see the object 
structure. The type of object can be ascertained using 

the class() command. The length() command can 

be used to determine the number of items in an object. 
The max() and min() commands display the largest 

and smallest values in a numeric object. The head() and © 
tail() commands are used to display the first or last few 
rows of an object. 

The contents of complicated data objects are not directly 
visible to R. To access the columns of a data frame, for 
example, you can use the attach() command. You can 
“close” the object using detach(). The with() com- 
mand enables the contents of a complicated object to be 
accessed temporarily. You can access elements of data 
objects using the $ and [row, col] syntax. You can set 
or view the names of columns or rows using the names (), 
rownames () Of colnames () commands. Objects can be 
rearranged using sort () or order() commands. The 
rank () command shows the relative size of numeric 
vectors. The stack() command is used to recombine 
objects, for example to join two vectors into one and cre- 
ate a second (factor) vector that shows the origin of each 
observation. 


Objects can be converted from one form to another 
using a variety of commands. For example, the as.data 
. frame () command converts an object to a data frame. 








Data: Descriptive Statistics 
and Tabulation 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


How to summarize data samples 
How to use cumulative statistics 
How to create summary tables 


How to cross-tabulate 


VY cee Yoon BY. 


How to test for different object types 


Important elements in data analysis include summary and descriptive statistics. These provide 
a shorthand way of describing and summarizing your data, which is important in pointing 
you towards the correct analytical procedure and helping you understand your data. There 
are three main ways you can describe or summarize your data: 


>» Summary statistics 
> Tabulation 


> Graphical 


In this chapter you will learn about using summary statistics to provide a shorthand way of 
describing your data as opposed to merely listing the contents. You will also look at tabulation 
as a method to create summaries. Tables can split your data into manageable chunks that show 
you patterns that you would otherwise miss. Producing a graphical summary of your data is also 
important because a visual impression can convey more to a reader than numerical values; these 


are the subjects of Chapter S. 
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SUMMARY COMMANDS 


An essential starting point with any set of data is to get an overview of what you are dealing 
with. There are a few ways to go about doing this. You might start by using the 1s () command 
to see what named objects you have. You can then type the name of one of the objects to view its 
contents. However, if the object contains a lot of data, the display may be quite long (and some- 
what overwhelming); you will want a more concise method to examine objects. You could use the 
stx() command, which shows you something about the structure of the data. Take, for instance, 
the following data frame called grass. This contains two columns: one is titled rich and relates 
to the number of plant species found in quadrats and the other is titled graze and relates to the 
mowing treatment of the site: 


> grass 

rich graze 
1 12 mow 
PA 15 mow 
3 Le mow 
4 au mow 
5 dS mow 
6 8 unmow 
i 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
8) 9 unmow 


In this case, there are not too many observations so you can easily see all the data. If you use the 
str() command like so, you see a more concise summary of the grass object: 


> str(grass) 
'data.frame': 9 obs. of 2 variables: 
Se rasiejale’ Ol aaihahap aml ralisy pill] <alleile wills M2) Aol) 7) Xe) 
Stgraze: Factor w/ 2 levels: "mow", “unmow™) leh Pf = 22-2 2 


However, the str() command is designed to help you examine the structure of a data object rather 
than providing a statistical summary. By contrast, the summary () command is designed to give a 
quick statistical summary of data objects. The output you get depends on the object you are looking 
at. In this case there is a data frame so each column is summarized: 


> summary (grass) 
Eich graze 
Min. =H A010) mow <5 
Peis Our. - Or U0 unmow: 4 
Median :11.00 
Mean Pi Ad 
SHicte lO) eye allsys 00) 
Max. liye lOO 


Here you see some basic statistics for the numeric column; you can see the largest and smallest values 
as well as central (median and mean) measures. The second column does not contain numbers, so 
you see a list of the different factors along with a count for each. Here you see five observations for 
the mow treatment but only four replicates for the unmow treatment. 
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If your data contain character items that are in quotes, they are treated as standard characters rather 
than as factors. When you attempt a summary () you get slightly different results. In the following 
example, you can see a simple vector in two forms: 


> graze 
{1] "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "unmow" "“unmow" “unmow" "“unmow" 
> summary (graze) 

Length Class Mode 


9 character character 


Here, the data are true characters (notice the quotes) and the summary merely tells you that there 
are nine of them. Earlier, you created a data frame using these data alongside a vector of numbers 
(the rich data). The resulting data frame converted the character items into factors. They are still 
characters (as opposed to numbers), but are handled differently. In most statistical analysis you want 
your character data as factors. If you extract the data from the data frame and run a summary (), 
you get a different result: 


> grass$graze 
[1] mow mow mow mow mow unmow unmow unmow unmow 
Levels: mow unmow 
> summary (grass$graze) 
mow unmow 
5 4 


The summary () command is therefore more useful; you can see two factors and the number of 
observations (replicates) for each. 


The summary () command works for both matrix and data frame objects by summarizing the columns 
rather than the rows. You can think of vectors as individual columns, and the summary () command 
works on vectors in this fashion. When it comes to list objects though, things are not so simple. In the 
following example there is a list that comprises two numeric vectors of unequal length: 


> grass.1l 
Smow 
Pile ik Sth Li oi: 


Sunmow 
[tl e829. 7.9 


> summary (grass.1) 

Length Class Mode 
mow 5 -none- numeric 
unmow 4 -none- numeric 


The summary () command looks at the object as a series of columns, but because a list does not have 
any columns, you get a simpler result. You can get the “proper” summary by applying the command 
to each item in the list. However, you do need to specify the name exactly: 


> grass.1$mow 
al alee SPS ley sas PS) 
> summary (grass. 1$mow) 
Min. 1st Qu. Median Mean 3rd Qu. Max. 
gel 12 aps; 14 ius) 7 
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In the preceding example you see that by adding the $ you can extract an item from the list and the 
summary () command works as you expect. 


It is sometimes useful to see what the columns are called, especially when the data are in a large data 
frame. Similarly, on some occasions you need a reminder of the row names. You can use the names () 
command and its variants, which you met previously. Table 4-1 is a reminder of these options. 


TABLE 4-1: Summary of Commands to Find or Add Names to Rows and Columns of Data Objects 





COMMAND =——S—SsSEXPLANAATION 


names () Works on list or data frame objects. Gets or sets names for columns of 
a data frame or the elements of a list. 


row.names () Works on matrix or data frame objects. 
rownames ( ) Works on matrix or data frame objects. 
colnames () Works on matrix or data frame objects. 
dimnames () Gets row and column names for matrix or data frame objects. 


SUMMARIZING SAMPLES 


In Chapter 2, you looked at some simple math. In general you were operating on simple numbers; 
that is, you looked at single values as opposed to a set of numbers that formed a sample. When 
you have repeated measurements (that is, a sample) you usually want to summarize the data by 
showing things like the average. In R you have a variety of commands that operate on samples; 


these samples of data might be individual vectors, or they may be columns in a data frame or part 
of a matrix or list. 


Summary Statistics for Vectors 


The simplest data object you will encounter is the vector. A vector is a single column of values—a one- 
dimensional object. There are a variety of simple summary statistics that can be applied to a vector of 
numbers, some of which you will meet shortly. In general there are two kinds of summary commands: 


» Commands that produce a single value as a result 


» — Commands that produce multiple values as a result 


The following sections deal with each of these kinds of summary commands. 


Summary Commands With Single Value Results 


You can use several commands to help you summarize simple numeric data. Table 4-2 shows some 
of the commands that produce a single value as their result. 
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TABLE 4-2: Commands that Produce a Single Value as a Summary Statistic 


COMMAND 5; EXPLANATION 


max(x, na.rm = FALSE) Shows the maximum value. By default NA values are not 
removed. A value of NA is considered the largest unless 
na.rm = TRUEis used. 


min(x, na.rm = FALSE) Shows the minimum value in a vector. If there are NA values, this 
returns a value of NA unless na.rm = TRUE is used. 


length (x) Gives the length of the vector and includes any NA values. The 
na.rm = instruction does not work with this command. 


sum(x, na.rm = FALSE) Shows the sum of the vector elements. 
mean(x, na.rm = FALSE) Shows the arithmetic mean. 

median( x, na.rm = FALSE) Shows the median value of the vector. 
sd(x, na.rm = FALSE) Shows the standard deviation. 

var(x, na.rm = FALSE) Shows the variance. 

mad(x, na.rm = FALSE) Shows the median absolute deviation. 


In the following activity you will examine some of the simple summary statistics on some numeri- 
cal vectors. 





WEmgz@ Using Summarizing Commands on a Sample 


Deed ae Use the data2 and unmow data objects from the Beginning. RData file for this activity. You will 
Ow ; ad 
Wrox.com be using some simple summarizing commands on these data. 


1. Type the name of the object you will be examining, in this case data2: 


> data2 
Rite Sus 3a ORG. 5b 9845). 35 4 


2. Display the average of the sample as a mean value: 


> mean (data2) 
fe a WAS 


3. Now determine the largest value in the sample: 


> max (data2) 
ey SS) 


4. Next determine the smallest value in the sample: 


> min(data2) 
Bape 2, 
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5. Look now at how many items are in the sample: 


> length(data2) 
ey he 


6. Now look at a different data sample, the unmow object: 


> unmow 
Ceo eer eee mA 


7. Work out the standard deviation of the complete unmow sample: 


> sd(unmow) 
{1] NA 


8. Calculate the standard deviation but remove NA items with an additional instruction: 


> sd(unmow, na.rm = TRUE) 
LOIS 4274. 


How It Works 


The various commands operate on the vector of values to return a simple result. However, if NA items 
are present the final value will also be wa. For most commands you can ensure that any NA items are 
ignored by adding the na.rm = TRUE instruction to the command. Now you get a “proper” result. 









NOTE Many summarizing commands use the na.xrm instruction to eliminate NA 
items from the summary. However, this is not universal, the length () command 
does not use na.rm for example. 







Omitting NA Items 


The length() command does not use the na. rm instruction so you need a way to overcome 
this; fortunately there is a solution. You can use the na.omit () command to strip Out NA items. 
Essentially, you use this to temporarily remove Na items like so: 


> length (na.omit (unmow) ) 
[1] 4 


Altering Sample Length 


You can use the length() command to alter the length of a vector by setting it to a numeric value. 
The vector is shortened if your value is less than the current setting. If the setting is longer than the 
current setting, NA items are added to make it the required length. This can be useful if you want 


to make a data frame from vectors of unequal length; you can set the length of all vectors to be the 
same as the longest one: 


> unmow 

aleeoee O08 7 Olan 
> length (unmow) 
Wek 5 
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> length(unmow) = 4 
> unmow 

PTE ry Se yee 

> length(unmow) = 6 
> unmow 


Dit So" 9) 7 © 9 NA NA 


In the preceding example, the original vector contained five elements but one was NA, producing 
a length of five. When you set the length to four, the last element (Na in the preceding example) is 
stripped off. When you reset the length to six, you get an additional two Na items at the end. 


Summary Commands With Multiple Results 


So far the commands you have used have produced a single value as a result. However, many 
commands produce several values. When you looked at some of the mathematical operations in 
Chapter 2, you applied your math to simple numbers. If you apply a math function to a vector, 
you get an answer back for each element of the vector like so: 


> data2 
Pires (S875. 638 26085 163 toe 84 
> log(data2) 
[1] 1.0986123 1.6094379 1.9459101 1.6094379 1.0986123 0.6931472 1.7917595 
[8] 2.0794415 1.6094379 1.7917595 2.1972246 1.3862944 1.6094379 1.9459101 
(Pein l 0986123 123862944 


Of course, the log() command is not one you would normally think of as a summary command. 
Summary commands that do produce multiple results are illustrated here: 
> summary (data2) 


Min. ist Qu. Median Mean 3rd Qu. Max. 
2.000 3.750 5.000 525 6.250 9.000 


> quantile(data2) 
03 25% 50% 75% 100% 
Z 0053... 05 5.00 6.25. 9.00 


> fivenum(data2) 
Pi 220i De O65 Si 9:10 


You have already met the basic summary () command. For this simple numeric vector you get two 
measures of centrality: the mean and median. You also get the extremes as well as the inter-quartile 
values. The quantile() command shows the quartiles by default; that is, the 0%, 25%, 50%, 75% 
and 100% quantiles. However, you can select other quantiles. The command allows other instruc- 
tions as follows: 


quantile(x, probs = seq(0, 1, 0.25), na.rm = FALSE, names = TRUE) 


The x part is the data object you wish to examine. The probs = instruction enables you to select 
one or several quantiles to display, defaulting to 0, 0.25, and so on as you saw in the preceding 
example. This is what the seq(0, 1, 0.25) command is doing; setting a start of 0, an end of 1, 
and a step of 0.25. This is the same as c(0, 0.25, 0.5, 0.75, 1). The names = instruction tells 
R if it should display the name of the quantiles produced. In the following activity you examine 
some of the options for the quant ile() command for yourself. 
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SEESZues Using the quantile() Command 


tebe Use the data2 and unmow data objects from the Beginning. RData file for this activity. You will 
ownload on 


Wrox.com use the quantile() command on these data. 


1. Start by looking at the sample vector, data2. 


> data2 
Pin eese Seay" Sars eno vot eto mo 940 5a ome 


2. Now look at the 20% quantile: 


> quantile(data2, 0.2) 
20% 
3 


3. Next pick out three quantiles, 20%, 50%, and 80%: 


Siquantile(data2, (0.20 0257) 0e8))) 
20% 50% 80% 
3 5 7 


4. Now try some quantiles in non-numeric order: 


> quantale (dataz,. cil0).)5,.) 005, 0.25) 
50% 75% 25% 
BUOMG m2 5a ormi5 


5. Select some quantiles but suppress the headings: 


> quantile(data2, c(0.2, 0.5, 0.8), names = F) 
PA ey 


6. Look at a new data object that contains NA items: 


> unmow 
eS ee re Jae ASIN AY 


7. Display the basic quantiles for the new sample: 


> quantile (unmow) 
Error in quantile.default (unmow) 
missing values and NaN's not allowed if '‘na.rm' is FALSE 


8. Remove the effect of the NA items using the na. rm instruction: 


> quantile(unmow, na.rm = T) 
0% 25% 50% 75% 100% 
1.00 7. ia 8250) 9S 00R Ss) a0 


How It Works 


The quantile() command produces multiple results but you can alter the default to produce quantiles 
for a single probability or several (in any order). The names of the quantiles selected are displayed as 
percentage labels but you can suppress this using the names = FALSE instruction. If the data contain NA 
items, you must remove them using the na.rm = TRUE instruction, otherwise you get an error message. 


cman recent AEDnaraneodr artim 





a ATTY ON TAP PONE PDN trinntnoan en 
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The fivenum() command produces a similar result to quantile(), but in this case 25% and 75% 
quantiles (the inter-quartiles) are replaced by the lower and upper hinge values. These are similar to 
the quantiles and for samples with odd-number lengths they are the same: 

> dat 

CU et arate > 16 

> quantile(dat) 

OS) 25S 5502" 75% 100% 
PUES 2257350) 4275-6 00 


> fivenum(dat) 
Et Or ro Ouse 5) 0k) Gael) 


By default Na items are removed, but you could include the na using na.rm = FALSE as an instruc- 
tion in the command if you want to keep them in (in which case all the quantiles would be na). 


Cumulative Statistics 


Cumulative statistics are those that are applied sequentially to a series of values. For example, you 
may want to track the interest received on an investment. If your data are the interest payments 
received then the cumulative sum would give you a running total. You can think of the commands 
that calculate cumulative statistics as being in one of two forms: 


» Simple cumulative commands 


>» Complex cumulative commands 


You will look at both types in this section. Simple commands require only the name of the data 
object. For complex commands you have to create more complicated instructions to produce the 
desired result. 


Simple Cumulative Commands 


Table 4-3 shows several simple commands that you can use that return cumulative values. 


TABLE 4-3: Commands that Produce Cumulative Values 


COMMAND EXPLANATION 

cumsum (x) The cumulative sum of a vector 
cummax (x) The cumulative maximum value 
cummin (x) The cumulative minimum value 
cumprod (x) The cumulative product 


In the following activity you try out some cumulative statistics for yourself. 
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Cumulative Statistics 





sic olieeal Use the data2 and datas data objects from the Beginning. RData file for this activity; this 
ownload on : i : ie 
Wrox.com contains the data objects that you will need to produce cumulative statistics. 


1. Start by looking at a simple numerical vector, data2. 


> data2 
[ich oe St 7s SiS 26h Sa sri6e O) aes esa 4 


2. Determine the cumulative sum of these data: 


> cumsum(data2) 
Piel) ©3948 BS 20 23. 2523'Wi3 9844750559 N6seGsn7S Te: 82 


3. Now look at the cumulative maximum value of the sample: 


> cummax (data2) 
abi eh Sh WP Gene VRS ih ae) iS) S38) Ses 


4. Try looking at the cumulative minimum: 


> cummin(data2) 
fit] Enh Sh EM Sh A SAP) Dive Dik Pe ie 


5. Now look at the cumulative product of the sample: 


> cumprod(data2) 
uy 3 15 105 B25 L575 3150 
fel 18900 151200 756000 4536000 40824000 163296000 
easy | 816480000 5715360000 17146080000 68584320000 


6. Try a cumulative command on a vector of character data (for example, data5): 


> data5d 
fijietwan" "Féb"™ "Mar" “Apr” “May" "dun" "Jul" Aug™ “Sep” S0ch" Binoy wr pect 
> cummax (data5) 
{1}. NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
Warning message: 
NAs introduced by coercion 


7. Now look at a data sample that includes Na items: 


> dat.na 
fl) 2S AINA es oN ie 


8. Try a cumulative command on these data: 


> cumprod(dat.na) 
[1] 2 10 40 NA NA NA NA NA NA 


How It Works 


The cumulative commands produce the expected result until you try them on a vector of character 
data. If you try these on character data you get an error, and your “result” is a list of Na items. If your 
numeric vector contains any NA items, the commands will “work” up to the first NA item, and subse- 
quently you get Na. 


‘pease bse 





oN SRE RANMA PPD 
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Complex Cumulative Commands 


You can use cumulative commands in combination with others to produce additional useful mea- 
sures; for example, the running mean. The basic arithmetic mean is the sum divided by the number 
of observations. You can get the cumulative sum, but you also need the cumulative number of obser- 


vations; you can use the seq() command to help. If you have a sample of numeric values you can 
create an index like so: 


> data2 
Pee Sess 2) 68 50 6 aes ee A 
> seq(along = data2) 
ean ser Se Gey) OO OLD alse lite dS a6 


In this case you have created a simple index for your sample; you have 16 items. You can also use a 
“quick” version like so: 


> seq_along(data2) 
pach ts aes 89) 215) ics AY. TBO On Ti ii By id a5 6 








USING THE SEQ() COMMAND 



















The seq() command can be used in more than one way. The main purpose of the 
command Is to generate sequences of values. You can specify the start point, end 
point, and interval for the sequence you require like so: 


Sesed (rs-One = ae Ome lt Mire Yi 24) 
GB sea Te pers A 


The command can be abbreviated, and the following produces the same result: 


> geg (ly. 10.52)2-“ 
SUM Be As 


> seq(along = data2) 
[ere Nis Bel im KOM run Ginetta Lie sae de ee AS vis Leal Ce Aa) 


However, if you omit the along = part and specify the vector name you get the 
same result: 


> seq(data2) 
ig eere reser AL Sal wor hii uel Sounds Lana Na SL BG 


The seg_along() command is thus the equivalent of using the along = instruc- 


| tion in the regular seq() command. 


If you now combine the cumulative sum and “how far along” you are, you can make a running 


mean like so: 


| 
| 
| 
If you use the along = instruction you can create an index for a vector: | 
| 
| 
| 








> cumsum(data2) / seq(along = data2) 
[1] 3.000000 4.000000 5.000000 5.000000 4.600000 4.166667 4.428571 4.875000 


[9] 4.888889 5.000000 5.363636 5.250000 5.230769 5.357143 5.200000 5.125000 
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For other cumulative statistics you may have to be a bit more creative. For example, you might want 
to use a running median. None of the cumulative commands can really help you here. The answer 
is to use the seq_along() command as an index and container and determine your median as you 
step along. The following example and subsequent steps illustrate the process: 


> data2 

hi et Se oS SOG Sas oo oy Bese 
> md = seq_along(data2) 
> md 

il 1 2 345 6 7 8 Sol 112i Bee a 
> for(i in 1:length(md)) md[i] = median(data2[1:1]) 
> md 

ale) se) AUPay sy aisles SS day Sar Gy Gy sy 5 








1. Begin by creating an item called ma, which acts as the repository for your final result. In the 
meantime you can also use this as an index to help you generate the median. 


2. Use the for() command to make your median() work 16 times (in this case). The first part 
of the command tells R how many times to set the temporary item i. 


3. Nowuse the median() command to place a value into your result object (called ma); do this 
16 times and you end up with a final vector of 16 values, which represents the running median. 


4. The for() command has two main parts: the first part (in the parentheses) is where you set 
the number of times you want to repeat your expression (the second part). It is common to 
use i as a variable name in for() commands (think of it as i for index), but there is no rea- 
son not to use anything you like! 


5. Separate the variable from the sequence you want to use with the word in. Finally, create an 
expression that uses your repeating variable. The following shows the general form of the 
for() command: 


for(var in seq) expression 


You could easily replace the median part in the example to another command and produce a running 
something. In the following example the sd() command is used rather than median() to determine 
the running standard deviation: 


> md = seq_along(data2) 


> for(i in 1:length(md)) md[i] = sd(data2[1:i]) 
> md ‘ 
[1] NA 1.414214 2.000000 1.632993 1.673320 1.834848 1.812654 2.100170 


[9] 1.964971 1.885618 2.157440 2.094365 2.006400 1.984833 2.007130 1.962142 


In this example the first item in the result is NA because you cannot calculate a standard deviation 
of a single value. You look at the for() command again in Chapter 10, where you learn a bit more 
about customizing functions and creating simple scripts and programming. 


Summary Statistics for Data Frames 


So far you have looked to summarize a single vector of data, but there may be times when you want 
to summarize a more complicated object. Some of the commands you have used already will work 
on more complex objects, and some need a bit of persuading. 
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Generic Summary Commands for Data Frames 


Table 4-4 gives a quick guide to the results expected for some of the generic summary commands 
you met previously; it is not complete but it covers the more useful summary commands. 


TABLE 4-4: Summary Commands that Can be Applied to Data Frames 


COMMAND EXPLANATION 

max (frame) The largest value in the entire data frame 

min (frame) The smallest value in the entire data frame 

sum (frame) The sum of the entire data frame 

£fivenum (frame) The Tukey summary values for the entire data frame 
length (frame) The number of columns in the data frame 

summary (frame) Gives summary for each column 


The list of summary commands that will work on a data frame is quite short. You can always extract 
a single vector from your data frame and perform a summary of some sort on that. This approach 
will not work for the rows of a data frame though. In general it is better to use more specialized com- 
mands when dealing with the rows and columns of data frames. You will meet these commands in 
the following sections. 


Special Row and Column Summary Commands 
Two summary commands are designed especially for row data—rowMeans() and rowSums (): 


> rowMeans (fw) 


Taw Torridge Ouse Exe Lyn Brook Davee Fal 
55 14.0 10.0 Se5 1A = ZA 2i6n 40.5 
> rowSums (fw) 
Taw Torridge Ouse Exe Lyn Brook Ditch Fal 
Lt 28 20 ala 28 49 53 81 


In the example here each row has a row name so these are displayed. If you did not have the row 
names the values for the various rows would appear as a simple vector of values like so: 


> rowSums (mf) 

ee 262s eot5. 15) 240095 227295 2288 75) 197. 8b. 264). 75 a) XS oS PG 5 
pig 964235 259.05 245.85 229775 247745 275.35 253-05 AV GAs Bo a60S AVaeSS. Wile ts 
(235i 202.95: 243.05 208.75 


Corresponding colsums () and colMeans() commands function in the same manner. In the following 
example you see the mean() and colMeans() commands compared: 


> colMeans (mf) 
len sp alg no3 bod 
19.640 15.800 58.400 2.046 145.960 
> mean (mf) 
len sp alg no3 bod 
19.640 15.800 58.400 2,046 145.5960 
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You can see that essentially you get the same display/result. These commands also use the na. rm 
instruction, and by default this is set to FALSE. If you want to ensure that NA items are removed, 
you add na.rm = TRUE as an instruction in the command. 


The apply() Command for Summaries on Rows or Columns 


The colMeans() and rowSums() commands are designed as quick alternatives to a more general 
command, apply(). The apply () command enables you to apply a function to rows or columns of 
a matrix or data frame. The general form of the command is like so: 


apply(X, MARGIN, FUN, ...) 


In this command the MARGIN is either 1 or 2, where 1 is for rows and 2 is for columns. You replace 
the FUN part with your command (the function you want to apply) and you can also add additional 
instructions if they are appropriate to the command/function you are applying. For example, you 
might add the na.rm = TRUE instruction: 

> apply(fw, 1, mean, na.rm = TRUE) 


Taw Torridge Ouse Exe Lyn Brook Ditch Fal 
By, 5 14.0 10.0 aye & 14.0 245 26.5 40.5 


In this case you see that the row names of the original data frame are displayed. If your data frame 
had no set row names, you would simply see your result as a vector of values like so: 


> apply(mf, 1, median, na.rm = TRUE) 
(let Ole2d 22:20 23 e202 lee 16s Bes 20 OOo Ge Oe 0 aL Oe SLOe ihe Se eee 


Summary Statistics for Matrix Objects 


A matrix looks like a frame but is not; in effect, the data are a single vector that happens to be split 
into rows and columns. In the following example you see a matrix comprised of some numeric values 
relating to observations of some common British birds in various habitats: 


= loulhate! 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch 19 5 5 0 2 
Great Tit 50 0 10 7 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 I 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


You cannot extract parts of a matrix using $ like you could with a data frame, but you can use the 
square brackets to retrieve information about any row or column: 


> mean(bird[,2]) 


Pill> Sassosce 
> mean(bird[2,]) 
la ey fs 


The first example returns the mean for the second column, whilst the next example returns the meari 
for the second row. You can also use the colMeans () and rowSums () commands like you used before: 
> colSums (bird) 


Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
eS Biz 69 u3 6 
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> rowMeans (bird) 


Blackbird Chaffinch Great Tit House Sparrow Robin 
PVE: 5.8 13),4 14.8 ZF 8} 
Song Thrush 
220 


The apply () command also works equally well for a matrix as it does for data frame objects, like so: 


>apply(bird, 2, median) 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
SoS 3.0 eG 0 A 19, 


In this case you extract the median values for the columns of the matrix. You can also choose certain 
elements of the result to display by appending square brackets after the command, as shown in the 
following example: 

> apply (bird,1,median) [1:2] 


Blackbird Chaffinch 
10 3 


> apply(bird,1,median) [c(1,2,4)] 
Blackbird Chaffinch House Sparrow 
10 3 8 


> apply (bird,1,median) [c(1,2,'Robin') ] 
<NA> <NA> Robin 
NA NA 2, 


> apply(bird,1,median) [c('Blackbird', 'Robin') ] 
Blackbird Robin 
10 2 
In the first example you display only the first and second items. In the next example you select the first, 
second, and fourth items. The third example shows that you cannot mix numbers and text. In the final 
example you select the column results you want using their column names (in quotes). 


Summary Statistics for Lists 


List objects do not work in quite the same manner as matrix or data frame objects. As with most of 
the summary commands that you have met, many will simply fail to work, so a different approach is 
needed. In the following example you have a simple list that is comprised of two vectors of numbers 


that are unequal in length: 


> grassel 
Smow 
TSLATT pp Sa Ls Sme el  U) 


Sunmow 
[ala] Seat OD) 


> summary (grass.1) 

Length Class Mode 
mow 5 -none- numeric 
unmow 4 —none- numeric 
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> mean(grass.1) 


[1] NA 

Warning message: : 

In mean.default(grass.1) : argument is not numeric or logical: returning NA 
> sum(grass.1) 

Error in sum(grass.1) : invalid 'type' (list) of argument 

> length(grass.1) 

elie 


The only useful result you get here is the length() command, which confirms that you have two 
elements in your list. You could examine each element of the list in turn by using the $ syntax like so: 


> mean(grass.1$mow) 


[1] 14 
> max(grass.1Sunmow) 
lees 


Using § is fine, but it’s quite tedious if you have more than one or two elements to consider. It is also 
not generalized enough; it would be better to have a method that did not rely on individual items 
being named (other than the list object). Instead, you can use a special version of the apply () com- 
mand that works specifically on list objects. The command is lapply (); think of it as short for “list 
apply.” This is easy enough to use—you simply name the list and the function you want to apply to 
each list element like so: 


> lapply(grass.1, mean, na.rm = TRUE) 
Smow 

ee Se 

Sunmow 

EN) ste 2215) 


You are still able to add extra instructions to the command; in this example you ensure that NA 
items are removed before the mean() command is applied. The result you get back is in the form of 
a list pretty much like the original object. You can change this to produce a “nicer” output using a 
variant of the command sapply() like so. 

> sapply(grass.1, mean, na.rm = TRUE) 


mow unmow 
iA O0 S8.25 


The resulting output is in fact a matrix. This enables you to undertake other manipulations because 
a matrix object is a bit easier to deal with than a list. If you want to carry out further manipulations 
on the result, make an object to hold the result: 


> grass.mn = sapply(grass.1, mean, na.rm = TRUE) 


Now you have a new object that can be used later. 


SUMMARY TABLES 


Just as you did with the vector, matrix, list, and data frame objects in Chapter 3, you can manipulate, 
alter, and produce table objects using the table () command to summarize a data sample. Using this 
command you can create a few special kinds of table objects, including contingency tables and com- 
plex (flat) contingency tables. A contingency table is particularly useful when you have a large num- 
ber of observations and you want to condense the data into a smaller format. A complex (flat) table 
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is a type of contingency table that is useful when creating just one single table as opposed to multiple 
ones. Additionally, you can use cross-tabulation to reassemble data into a tabular format as neces- 
sary. This section covers how to work with table objects in all of these capacities. 


Making Contingency Tables 


A contingency table is a way to redraw data and assemble it into a table that shows the layout of the 
original data in a manner that allows the reader to gain an overall summary of the original data. 
You can create contingency tables using the table() command. The command can handle data in 
simple vectors or more complex matrix and data frame objects, as you see shortly. The more com- 
plex the original data, the more complex the resulting contingency table will be. 


Creating Contingency Tables from Vectors 


The simplest data object from which you can create a contingency table is a vector. In the following 
example you have a simple numeric vector of values: 


> data2 

RL See ese Aa bes Loo 4b 7. 9.04 
> table (data2) 
data2 


Here you use the table() command to organize the data into a simple contingency table. This table 
shows you how many items in the data match up to the various integer values; you can see that there 
are three 3s, for example, but only a single 8. You can visualize this better, perhaps, if you rewrite 
the data in numerical order: 


> sort (data2) 
TIC) Pa 2S Syese aly Pelee Ash leisy iol no) oP pie chee, 


Here the sort () command is used to reorder the data values; if you compare this to the table you 
just created you can see more clearly what the table() command has done. You can use the table () 
command on character data too; in the following example you have a simple vector of labels: 

> graze 

{1] "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "“ynmow" "“unmow" “unmow" "unmow" 


> table(graze) 


graze 
mow unmow 
5 4 


You can see from the table that there are five items in the mow treatment and four in the unmow 


treatment. 


Creating Contingency Tables from Complicated Data 
The numeric data that go with the labels from the preceding section’s example are assembled into a 


data frame like so: 


> grass 
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al 12 mow 
2, INS) mow 
3 17 mow 
4 aime mow 
5) NS mow 
6 8 unmow 
fl 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
9 9 unmow 


If you use the table() command on these data you get a contingency table like the following: 


> table(grass) 


graze 
rich mow unmow 
a 0 il 
8 0 al 
9 0 2 
altel i 0 
192 1 0 
WS) 2 0 
al tt 0 


You see the numerical data in the first column, followed by a column for each of the graze treatments. 
The table shows you how many times a particular numerical value cropped up in each of the graze 
treatments. 


When your data are all numeric you get a more complex table as a result, because each numeric value 
in the second column is treated as a separate “level” and compared to each value in the first column. In 
the following example you have a simple data frame that contains two columns of numeric data: 


> fw 
count speed 

Taw 9 2 

Torridge DS) 3 

Ouse 5 5 

Exe 2 S 

Lyn 14 14 

Brook a5 24 

Ditch 24 29 

Fal 47 34 

> table(fw) 

speed 

COUmEy 203 65 n4 24 Boe34 
PX ASO, Clete” {Ol {0 0), a0) 
TLE O SOO ON (0 Or anG 
IRAE (6) eile 0) 0), Sb = 6) Yok fo, 
Se OP RTOs One Os 6) 
24 05000 0 05 eo 
AY OOO” Mp mew aa) oa 
ANE MOO SOP (0 0), Loi Ao) ai 
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If you have more complex data frames (that is, with more than two columns), you get a more complex 
result; you end up with multiple tables. Each of the individual tables shows the first two columns in 
the data frame, but the values in the other columns are picked out one by one with all the various com- 
binations. This can get complicated to say the least. Here is a simple example where you have a data 
frame containing a column of numeric values and two columns of factors (character variables): 


> pw 

height plant water 
1 9 vulgaris lo 
2 11 vulgaris lo 
3 6 vulgaris lo 
4 14 vulgaris mid 
5 17 vulgaris mid 
6 19 vulgaris mid 
7 28 vulgaris hi 
8 31 vulgaris hi 
9 32 vulgaris hi 
10 7 sativa lo 
cla 6 sativa lo 
12 5 sativa lo 
13 14 sativa mid 
14 LZ sativa mid 
15 15 sativa mid 
16 44 sativa hi 
cy 38 sativa hi 
18 Sap sativa hi 


If you use a table() command on these data you get three tables produced as a result. The command 
produces a table for each of the water treatments. Here only the first one is shown: 


> table (pw) 
pie Water =) Wt 


plant 
height sativa vulgaris 
5 0 0 
6 0 0 
7 0 0 
9 0 0 
ded: 0 0 
14 0 0 
LNs 0 0 
wp 0 0 
19 0 0 
28 0 1 
32) 0 13 
32 0 ah 
a7 1 0 
38 1 0 
44 1 0 
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The first table shown examines the situation for the first treatment; the factors are considered in 
order so the hi treatment comes first (because of alphabetical sorting). The other factors are shown 
in separate tables; the next one being for the lo treatment: 


, 7 Water = lo 


plant 
height sativa vulgaris 
5 it 0 
6 ih 1 
i! ik 0 
s) 0 i 


Here just the first few lines are shown of the next table in the set. The final table in the example shows 
the situation when the water treatment is set to mia: 


, , Water = mid 


plant 
height sativa vulgaris 
5 0 0 
6 0 0 
7 0 0 
9 0 0 


If you have more than a couple of columns of data, things can rapidly get out of hand, and you may 
end up with a lot more output than you bargained for. You need a way to control which columns are 
summarized by the table. You can do this with a bit of tweaking to the table () command. 


Creating Custom Contingency Tables 


Rather than use all the columns (or rows) of a data frame, you could create a contingency table that 
uses only part of the data. In this situation you can actually select each separate row and column to 
use, as detailed in the following sections. 


Selecting Columns to Use in a Contingency Table 


The table () command enables you to specify which columns of data you want to use to create your 
contingency table; simply provide the names of the vector objects in the command instruction: 


> table(height, water) 
Error in table(height, water) : object ‘height' not found 


In this example though the command cannot find the objects you want because they are part of 
the pw data frame. You can get around this in one of several ways. You could use $ and specify the 
full name or you could use the attach() command to “open up” the data frame. In the following 
example the § syntax is used: 


> table(pwSheight, pwSwater) 


hi lo mid 
5 yal 0 
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14 
5 
hy 
ig 
28 
SL 
32 
i, 
38 
ee 


PRPRPrRPRROOGOOOCOOC OC O° 
oO Oe oa cho oS oe eS ks 
Seo oo oo FN PNM oO ao G 


The result is a table that shows you a column for each of the three water treatments. Notice that 
the names of the items are not given; the height and water labels are gone and you only get the 
names of the three water treatments. If you had used the attach() command the names would be 
shown. Of course, there is a way around this; you can use your own labels. To do so, specify the 
names you require as labels as an instruction in the table () command like so: 


> table(pw$height, pwSwater, dnn = c('Ht', 'H20')) 
H20 
Ht hi lo mid 
5 On dk G 
6 gq) 2 0 
7 Oi es. 0 


Here you have used a slightly different label than the name of the original vectors; you see the first 
few lines of the table and can see your customized labels at the top. There is yet another way to get the 
names of the vectors within the data frame recognized: you can use the with() command. This is like 
using the attach() command but you do not have to remember to detach() the data afterwards. 


The with() command works in a general manner. To use it you simply put in the name of the data you 
want to access and then carry on with the command you wanted to use all in the same line, like so: 


> with(pw, table(height, water) ) 
Now the names of the data columns are available to the table() command and the labels reappear: 


water 
height hi lo mid 
5 OL 0 
6 ee 0 
A Oiyed: 0 


Selecting Rows to Use in a Contingency Table 


If you want to use only certain rows of a data frame to form the basis for a contingency table, you 
need to use a slightly different approach. Essentially this involves creating a matrix object and making 
a contingency table from that. This topic is discussed in the next section. 
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Creating Contingency Tables from Matrix Objects 


So far you have looked at using the table() command on vectors and data frames. You can use the 
command on matrix objects too, but you need to remember that they have a slightly different structure. 
Here is a matrix that you have met before; bird observation data: 


> bird 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch 19 3 B) 0 2 
Great Tit 50 0 10 7) 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3} 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


When you use the table() command you get the following result: 

> table(bird) 

bird ; 
OR She a Se Cpe) eh Saeed lO Geo. AO AG. AS 
OF LO ges oth ited men meen Gi ally We bem 


The data in the matrix are treated like a single vector, so your resulting table displays accord- 
ingly. The $ convention does not work with a matrix, so you are therefore also unable to use the 
attach() command. You can, however, use the square brackets to pick out rows and columns to 
make into your table: 


> cable (bird [pile bicd [2 lpadnne = cicadas, 'Hedge') ) 


Hedge 
efetay 0) 2) a0) ale 
Lid whe Oo 6) 
Po (0) iam 9 LO) 6 10) 
to Ope OnnO 
aMsy (0) 18) 0) al 
A 0 0), “al. 0) 
SOMO Ors 


In this (preceding) example you used the first and second columns and created your contingency 
table; you need to specify the names for display using the dnn = instruction. You can do something 
similar for row data: 


> table(bird[3,], bird[1,], dnn = c('Gt. Tit, "BlackBrda")) 


BlackBrd 
Ghee iit 2s On Ade 
De) aI OTe YG) 
GP le tO). of. 70) 
LOR Oe 0 
50s C0) On a 


Here you chose the third and first rows to compare and make up into a contingency table. Once again 
you must include explicit names for your table display. 


With a bit of manipulation you can make your matrix into a data frame and read the column names 
using the with() command: 


> with(as.data.frame (bird), table(Garden, Pasture) ) 
Pasture 
Garden 0247 
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ty L0F0' 6 
SL 090) 0 
HOM OF 'O* 0 
460010 
ed LOMO 
SOCOs0 00.1 


In this example you use the as. data. frame() command to temporarily convert the object to a 
data frame. 


Using Rows of a Data Frame in a Contingency Table 


Using a matrix means that you are able to look at the rows to construct your contingency table. If 
you have a data frame, perhaps you could use the same square bracket convention to do the same 
thing? Try it in the following example: 


> fw 

count speed 
Taw 9 2 
Torridge 25 z| 
Ouse 15 5 
Exe 2 9 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 25 24 
Ditch 24 29 
Fal 47 34 


> table(fw[1,], fw[2,]) 
Error in sort.list(y) 

'x' must be atomic for 'sort.list' 
Have you called 'sort' on a list? 


The short answer is no, you cannot! You could try the same trick as before and convert the object to 
a matrix though: 


> with(as.matrix(fw), table(fw[1,], fw[2,])) 
Error in eval(substitute(expr), data, enclos = parent.frame() ) 
numeric 'envir' arg not of length one 


However, this also fails. The only way to get this to work is to force each item in the table as a 
matrix like so: 


> table(as.matrix(fw)[1,], as.matrix(fw) [2,], dun = c('Taw', 'Torridge’))) 
Torridge 
Taw so 25 
Sia 0, 
Cpe = al 


You could also make a new matrix and then apply the table() command to the new object: 


> fw.mat = as.matrix(fw) 
> table(fw.mat[1,], fw-mat[4,], dnn = c('Taw', 'Exe')) 
Exe 
Taw 2 9 
ZaOied 
915 0 
> rm(fw.mat) 
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Rotating Data Frames 


You can rotate the data so that the rows become the columns and vice versa. You can use the t () 
command to transpose a data frame like so: 


> t(fw) 

Taw Torridge Ouse Exe Lyn Brook Ditch Fal 
count 9 25 aL. Davelit 25 24. 47 
speed 2 B 5 9 14 24 29 #434 


Now the result is a matrix, so you need to use the square brackets to select the columns (that is, the 
original rows) that you require: 
S tapleve(twy tpi, -e(ewtp2le ann =e (@Taw',? Torerdge™)) 
Torridge 
Taw 3 25 


mil 0) 
Sh Or vl: 


This approach will also work on a matrix. You can use the t () command to rotate a matrix in 
exactly the same way as for a data frame. 


Selecting Parts of a Table Object 


A table is a special sort of matrix, and you deal with tables in similar ways to matrix objects. You can 
extract various elements of a table object exactly as you would for a matrix object. In the following 
activity you create a contingency table and select out various components of it. 





as SiGa;uieias, Selecting and Displaying Parts of a Contingency Table 


Available for 
download on : : 
Wrox.com and examine a custom contingency table. 


Use the pw data object from the Beginning.RData file for this activity; you will use this to create 


1. Use the pw data frame as the starting point for a custom contingency table: 


> pw.tab = with(pw, table(height, water) ) 


2. View the resulting contingency table: 


> pw.tab 
water 
height hi lo mid 
5 Oma 
6 tare: 0 
i} (oy atl 0 
9 (ay all 0 
ligili 10) sail 0 
a 10 "0 2 
Ane So)" (0) Ah 
ioe One) Z 
il ayy 10) ab 
Pay Wadly M8) 0 
sib, al 0) 0 
SR ME NG) 0 
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0 0 
Beet) 10 0 
£4) ly 0 0 


3. Examine the table object structure using the str () command: 


> str(pw.tab) 
Peale we anaicg tae 5 le Sul O SO) Or OC OeOa0 a 
=\ater(*, “dinnamnes")=List of 2 
Sais Teekofmemerelers wise Bey| MUI kN SUK SU ld iLis a Kot 
gem water ech Tisai “ha “om “mid 


4. Now display only the first three rows of the contingency table: 
> pw.tab[1:3,] 


water 
height hi lo mid 
ame O feb 0 
60'0! S2 0 
WReusyE ae 0 


5. Next display the first three rows of the first column: 


S pwetablds3, 1 
Seow 
000 


6. Now display the first three rows of the first and second columns: 


> pwetanlac3,.13:249 
water 
height hi le 
as ew 
aoe 2 
hae | neon 
7. Display the column labeled hi: 


SW. EAD, ale | 
Bee eo et Ae Se hy) VOR ZBest 323i 38.44 
BL OMG DAE. OFF CUT" OOS RDS Led Pd et 


8. Now display the first three rows of two of the columns: 


SaDwetaollss, Cuan Imi!) | 
water 
height hi mid 
Fran) 0 
6 0 0 
Ted 0 


9. Display some of the columns in a new order: 


SE OWAta ns), ee Mud We Doli 


water 
height mid hi 

5 ‘oe x0 

6 One 6 


7 Omen 
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10. Try displaying two columns using a mix of name and number: 


> pwatabl,¢( haves] 
Error: subscript out of bounds 


11. Look at the length of the table object: 


> length (pw. tab) 
pi 45 


12. Finally, display some consecutive items: 


> pw.tab[16:30] 
Le Ee ONO OM Oe Omron RO a0) 


How It Works 


The first step is to create the table object using two of the columns to produce a simple contingency 
table. The str() command shows that the resulting object is a table. The table can be displayed much 
like a matrix by using the square brackets to define the rows and columns required. The rows and col- 
umns can be specified as numbers or names (if appropriate), but you cannot mix names and numbers 
in the same command. 


The length() command produces a result that reflects the number of items in the table; this is similar 
to a matrix but different from a data frame (where the command produced the number of columns). 





A table object is a special kind of object in its own right, but it also has certain properties of a 
matrix. This will become important to remember when you begin to develop logical tests, as you 
will see shortly in the section, “Testing for Table Objects.” 


Converting an Object into a Table 


You can convert an object into a table by using the as. table() command if it is already a matrix 
because they are very similar objects. If you have a data frame, however, you must convert it to a 
matrix first and then convert that into a table. You can do this in one go as follows (however, if you 
have no row names you may end up with character labels rather than numbers): 


> as.table(as.matrix(mf) ) 
len sp alg. no3 bod 





A 20.00, 22.00 407700 2.25 200.00 
B 200) L400 45500 2.45 180.100 
€ -227.00) 12.00.45, 00 Peis 235.00 
D 23.00) 16.00) 805 00 soo veeie 0) Ole 
E21 00 2051005 75.00 ICKY SAO (0 
HS 20500)" 2. 00) 657.00 ante La O 500 
G 19500) 00 GSe 00 bo, 9500 


In this case your row names have ended up as uppercase characters; here you can see only the first 
seven rows of the result. If you try to convert a table directly into an object you get an error, like so: 


> as.table(mf) 
Error in as.table.default (mf) : cannot coerce into a table 
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If you have a list object you have to do a few contortions to get the data in the right form. First, you 
must use the stack() command to get the individual elements out in a frame-like form. Then you can 
convert to a matrix and finally a table; quite a performance! 


In the following example you begin with a simple list containing only two items: 


> grass.l 
Smow 
ely esti eg a ay fa eS 


Sunmow 
Mie 6 Oat 


> gr.tab = as.table(as.matrix(stack(grass.1))) 


> colnames(gr.tab) = c('spp', 'graze') 
> gr.tab 
spp graze 
A 12 mow 
B15 mow 
C17 mow 
Dili mow 
E15 mow 
F 8 unmow 
G 9 unmow 
H 7 unmow 
I 9 unmow 


You have to set the names for the columns separately because the stack() command produces 
default names of values and ind. Note that you use the colnames() command to alter the names. 


Testing for Table Objects 


You can test to see if an object is a table using the is. table() command. This produces a TRUE 
result if you do have a table and a FALSE result if you do not: 


> is.table (bird) 


[1] FALSE 
> is.table(gr.tab) 
[1] TRUE 


You can also use the class () command to see if an object is a table directly: 


> class (gr.tab) 

[1] "table" 
The class() command can form the basis of a logical test by using the if () command in the 
following manner: 


> if(class(gr.tab) =='table') TRUE else FALSE 
[1] TRUE 
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NOTE The if () command is useful in enabling options. The basic form of the 
command is as follows: 


You set the condition to test in the main brackets. After this you put what to do 
if the result of the condition is TRUE. The else part allows you to specify what to 
do if the result of the condition is FALSE. 


i 

i 

i 

i 

f | 

if(condition) what.to.do.if.TRUE else what.to.do.if.FALSE 
i 

ry 

| 





pec mene a eee irene antn erent mine vienna nna eenaa ier en see ereinre aera ee ee saeSeSew ee ec ere eee ee a H 





Complex (Fiat) Tables 


You can use an alternative version of the table() command to make “flat” tables; that is, rather 
than make several tables, the rows or columns are subdivided to make a single table. The command 
is ftable() and you can use it in several ways. 


Making “Flat” Contingency Tables 


In the following example you see the plant watering data frame that you met earlier. This has a column 
of numerical height data and two columns of factors, plant and water. When you create the “flat” 
contingency table you get something like the following: 


> ftable (pw) 
water hi lo mid 
height plant 
5 sativa 
vulgaris 
6 sativa 
vulgaris 
Th sativa 
vulgaris 
o sativa 
vulgaris 
ital sativa 
vulgaris 
14 sativa 
vulgaris 
Als) sativa 
vulgaris 
17 Sativa 
vulgaris 
19 sativa 
vulgaris 
28 sativa 
vulgaris 
Su sativa 
vulgaris 
32 sativa 
vulgaris 
37] Sativa 
vulgaris 
38 sativa 


S22 Oe 292 SCR 


F 





CPE 








Hoe 2 eS eto oS) Se. 2) SO OS CO OOS SaaS SS 
Oo aS OO OP Ou OO 2.2 0 2]'0 OH .orr 2 off ego 


Sree 11S SS SS ere FE 
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vulgaris 0240 0 
44 sativa i 70 0 
vulgaris O80 0 


Here you can see that the rows are subdivided between the two levels of the plant factor. 


You can use the command much like the table () command and specify two or more columns of the 
data to use in the table. The order of the columns you specify are used to construct the contingency 
table. You can also use a slightly different syntax to tell R what sort of output you require; the general 
form of the command is as follows: 


Etable(column.items ~ row.items, data = data.object) 


You use the tilde (~) character to create a formula where the left side contains the variables you 
want to use as the row headings (in other words, stuff that forms the columns), separated by com- 
mas. After the tilde you put the names of the vectors that you want to form the row items. 


These commands give you great flexibility in creating contingency tables. In the following activity 
you practice creating some “flat” contingency tables. 





. upersetas Create “Flat” Contingency Tables from Complex Data 


_~——4 


nso Use the pw data from the Beginning. RData file for this activity, which you will use to create a 


Wrox.com “flat” contingency table. 


1. Start by creating a contingency table from the pw data object. Use the columns in the order in 
which they appear in the original data: 
> with(pw, ftable(height, plant, water) ) 


water hi lo mid 
height plant 


5 sativa ‘) al 0 
vulgaris HO 0 
6 sativa 0: Ae 0 
vulgaris ihe al 0 
7 sativa ieee 0 
vulgaris 0 O 0 
9 sativa 0.0 0 
vulgaris OP Sie 0 


2. Now create another contingency table but specify the columns in a new order: 


> with(pw, ftable(height,water,plant) ) 
plant sativa vulgaris 
height water 


5 hi 0 0 
lo il 0 
mid 0 0 
6 hi 0 0 
lo tl il 
mid 0 0 
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3. Next try creating a flat table using the ~ syntax. Keep the same column order as the first table you 
created: 


> ftable(plant ~ height + water, data = pw) 
plant sativa vulgaris 
height water 
5 hi 
lo 


ra 

B 

Qu 
eroerse 
oaprosas 


4. Now try to create the same table as the first but using the new ~ syntax: 


> ftable(water ~ height + plant, data = pw) 
water hi lo mid 
height plant 


es sativa Oma 0 
vulgaris OF 0 0 
6 sativa (oh al 0 
vulgaris 0 4 0 


5. Now specify the main response variable as the main grouping variable in your flat table: 


> ftable(height ~ water + plant, data = pw) 
herght, 5:60 2O. Fle PAs WS hy too Cis eer es eee 
water plant 


hi sativa 0.0 OO F505 wos (OS Op Os oO ROU a cme ee dna 
vulgaris O00 10> 0 OF SOR bO CO et ed ae Oe aG 
lo sativa tof 2-0" e020 10 0G SO 0 8) ee ee 
vulgaris Out Oci7=i> 0 Oy 0 SO a0. @ DO ee Oe 
mid sativa OG O00) Le A WOR OB 
vulgaris O00 0) 80 a. Oe ad st OOO 3) OUR 8 


6. Finally, re-create the last table without the ~ syntax: 


> with(pw, ftable(water, plant, height) ) 


How It Works 


To start with you had to use the with() command so that the names of the columns in the original 
data could be “read” by R. The order in which you enter the columns is very important; in this case 
height was specified first and this forms the column margin of the table. The next item inserted was 
plant followed by water; is the order in which they appear. If you change the order, obviously the 
appearance of the table is different and your data are summarized in a different way that may make 


more (or less) sense. In the next table height was kept as the main column, but the order of the factor 
variables was swapped. 


The ~ syntax allows great flexibility and enables you to create contingency tables relatively easily. The 
column specified before the ~ forms the main body of the table, whereas those to the right of the ~ form 
the groupings of the table in the order they were specified. The final example shows that the most com- 
pact table uses the main response variable as the main body. 


eA AE EMA RA AE TI SL EO THARP TSA A TOP 
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You can extract parts of your table exactly using the square brackets, like you did in an earlier 
activity. In the next example the contingency table contains two data columns; these relate to the 
different levels in the plant column: 


> gr.t = ftable(plant ~ height + water, data = pw) 


SAO BSE 
plant sativa vulgaris 
height water 
5 hi 
lo 
mid 
6 hi 
lo 
mid 


Se Co ce 
ir Co Cae 1c 


You can now use the square brackets to extract rows and columns of the resulting contingency 
table object. 


See saa, | 
Lie he 2 
(it 7 0 0 
[24] ib 0 
BS. 0 0 


Here only the first three rows are selected. Notice that the names are not displayed. The simplest way to 
extract a part of the object is to make a logical unit of some sort and to create a separate matrix from it 
and name that. For example, you can use the first three rows from the preceding example; these relate 
to the height of 5. Make a matrix and give it sensible names before displaying the full result: 


Maha sol oy eb 0 Sapo libra ig 


> gr.sub 
ie eggs? 
eS 0 0 
bad af 0 
ee 0 0 
> colnames(gr.sub) = c('sativa', 'vulgaris') 


ent lo" mid":) 


> rownames (gr.sub) 


> gr.sub 

sativa vulgaris 
hi 0 0 
lo 1 0 
mid 0 0 


You could also do this in one go by specifying the names as part of the command like so: 
> gr.sub = matrix(gr.t[1:3,],ncol =2, dimnames = Helene We((Pineao 2 ios! pe saleicl er 
e( sativa’, vulgaris”) ):) 
This time you have to use the matrix() command to set the row and column names (using the 


dimnames instruction). 
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Making Selective “Flat” Contingency Tables 


A contingency table is best kept as a complete item. As you saw earlier, you can subset a “flat” table 
using the square brackets syntax. However, this is not a straightforward process. It would be better if 
you could create a contingency table right at the outset that matched certain conditions. The following 
activity shows how you can do this. 


Available for Use the pw data object from the Beginning.RData file for this activity, which you will use to 
ownload on 


Wrox.com create a “flat” contingency table. 





Creating Selective “Flat” Contingency Tables. 


1. Start by creating a “flat” contingency table with a conditional column: 


> with(pw, ftable(height==14, water, plant) ) 
plant sativa vulgaris 


water 
FALSE hi 3 3 
lo 3 3 
mid a 2 
TROB sina 0 0 
lo 0 0 
mid ii ue 


2. Now add an additional condition to another column: 


> with(pw, ftable(height==14, water=='hi', plant) ) 
plant sativa vulgaris 


FALSE FALSE 5 5 
TRUE 3 3 
TRUE FALSE al 1 
TRUE 0 0 


3. Make a new data object as a subset of the original data: 


> pw.t = pwl[which(pwSheight==14) , ] 


> pw.t 

height plant water 
4 14 vulgaris mid 
NE} 14 sativa mid 


4. Finally, create a “flat” table from the new (subsetted) data: 


> with(pw.t, ftable(height, plant, water)) 
water hi lo mid 
height plant 
14 sativa ale il 
vulgaris Ce Q dh 


How It Works 


When you insert a conditional column into the ftable () command, the resulting contingency table 
includes the data for both TRUE and FALSE results of the condition. You can add conditional statements 


for other columns (and also more complex conditional statements for the single column) and produce 
more TRUE and FALSE results. 
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To make a selective ftable object you must create a new data frame that contains only the data you 


require. Now you can use the ftable() command on the new data to produce a result that contains 
no TRUE Or FALSE results, only “real” data. 








SS SS 


Now you have seen how to create “flat” contingency tables and how to be selective when doing so, 
using only certain data and even including conditional statements to create a selective table. You 
now need to be able to tell if an object is a “flat” table; that is the subject of the next section. 


Testing “Flat” Table Objects 


You can use the class(), command to see what kind of object you are dealing with. The class () 
command gives you a label for each kind of object. The class of an object is used to determine how 
R handles it; you can find out what an object is and also set the class of an object. The bottom line 
is that you can use the class to test if your object is an ftable object by looking at its class like so: 


> stlelass(gr-t) == ibable! (Teun telse FALSE 
EL] TRUE 


Here you look to see if the class is "ftable"; if it is, you give a TRUE result, otherwise you get a 
FALSE result. 


Summary Commands for Tables 


A table is usually a way of summarizing some data and is often the end point of an operation (for 
example, making a contingency table). At times, however, you may want to perform certain actions on 
a table itself. You have already met some commands that could be useful, for example rowMeans (), 
colSums(), and apply(). These will work equally well on a table as they will on a matrix. However, 
you can use some additional commands, which are summarized in Table 4-5. 


TABLE 4-5: Table Summary Commands 


SUMMARY COMMAND EXPLANATION 

rowSums () Determines the sum of rows or columns for a data frame, matrix, or 

colSums () table object. 

rowMeans () Determines the mean of rows or columns for a data frame, matrix, 

colMeans () or table object. 

apply (x, MARGIN, FUN) Applies a function to rows or columns of a data frame, matrix, or 
table. If MARGIN = 1 the rows are used, if 2 the columns are used. 

prop.table(x, Returns the contents of a data frame, matrix, or table as a propor- 

margin = NULL, FUN) tion of the total specified margin. The default uses the grand total, 
margin = 1usesrow totals, and margin = 2 uses column totals. 

addmargins (A, Returns a function applied to rows and/or columns of a matrix 

margine=re(l;-2)), or table. 


FUN = sum) 
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In the following activity you try out some of these summary commands to get a feeling for what 
they can do for you. You use a table of bird observation data that you have met before. The object 
in question is actually a matrix object but, as you have seen, a matrix acts very much like a table. In 
this case the way the data are arranged forms a contingency table. Each cell in the table is a unique 


combination of two factors. 





ee Saieel’s2 §=Carrying Out Summary Commands on a Contingency Table 


Shale Use the bira data from the Beginning. RData file for this activity, which you will use as the 
Wrox.com contingency table to explore. 


1. Start by looking at the bira data object: 


> bard 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch 19 3 5 0 z 
Great Tit 50 0 10 7, 0 
House Sparrow 46 eG 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 
2. Use the rowSums() command to look at sums of rows: 
> rowSums (bird) 
Blackbird Chaffinch Great Tit House Sparrow Robin Song Thrush 
101 29 67 74 14 10 


3. Now try the apply() command to look at column sums: 


> apply(bird, MARGIN = 2, FUN = sum) 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
GES 32, 69 13 6 


4. Use the margin.table() command to get an overall total: 


> margin.table(bird) 
a eI) 


5. Use the margin. table() command to determine row sums: 


> margin.table(bird, 1) 
Blackbird Chaffinch Great Tit House Sparrow Robin Song Thrush 
101 29 67 74 14 10 


6. Now use the margin. table() command to determine column sums: 


> margin.table(bird, margin = 2) 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
ANAS) SZ 69 iS 6 


7. Use the prop.table() command to display the table data as proportions of the total sum: 


> prop.table (bird) 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 0.15932203 0.03389831 0.13559322 0.006779661 0.006779661 
Chaffinch 0.06440678 0.01016949 0.01694915 0.000000000 0.006779661 


Great Tit 
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0.16949153 0.00000000 0.03389831 0.023728814 0.000000000 


House Sparrow 0.15593220 0.05423729 0.02711864 0.013559322 0.000000000 
Robin 0.03050847 0.01016949 0.00000000 0.000000000 0.006779661 
Song Thrush 0.01355932 0.00000000 0.02033898 0.000000000 0.000000000 


8. Add a margin instruction to the prop. table() command to display the table as proportions of 


the row totals: 


> prop.table(bird, margin 


Blackbird OF 
Chaffinch a. 
Great Tit 0. 
House Sparrow 0. 
Robin 0. 
Song Thrush OF 


Garden 


4653465 
6551724 
7462687 
6216216 
6428571 
4000000 


oS Gy oe Co 


=, lls) 


Hedgerow 
.0990099 
.1034483 
.0000000 
2162162 
SAN 2857 
.0000000 


oo: oor oue & 


Parkland 
3960396 
ee ling feet lasik} 
. 1492537 
.1081081 
.0000000 
.6000000 


(2 ES te I 


Pasture 


.01980198 
. 00000000 
10447761 
05405405 
- 00000000 
. 00000000 


Or 2 Oro: 


Woodland 


.01980198 
.06896552 
.00000000 
.00000000 
14285714 
.00000000 


9. Now use the addmargins() command to determine a row of mean values for the table: 


> addmargins(bird, 1, mean) 
Hedgerow Parkland 


Blackbird i 
Chaffinch oe 
Great Tit LOE 
House Sparrow 46. 
Robin 9. 
Song Thrush 4, 
mean 29°. 


Garden 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
16667 


10. 
.000000 
.000000 
.000000 
.000000 
000000 
- 333333 


000000 


40. 
Bis 
10. 
8. 
0. 
6. 
al 


(oni ceeh ye Kae) Vo pee res 
SS @ oo & =I ob 


Pasture Woodland 


.00 
-00 
-00 
.00 
.00 
. 00 
SAS) 


0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
6667 


PONOON N 


10. Use the adamargins() command to work out a column median for the table: 


> addmargins(bird, 2, median) 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland median 


Blackbird 
Chaffinch 
Great Tit 
House Sparrow 
Robin 

Song Thrush 


How It Works 


The rowSums () and colMeans() commands are general; you have used these before to work out sums 
and means for rows and columns. The apply () command is more flexible; you use it to apply a function 
to rows (MARGIN = 1) or columns (MARGIN = oy 
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The margin.table() command is essentially the same as apply () when used with FUN = sum. If you 
leave out the margin instruction you get the complete total. Using margin 
margin = 2 returns the column sums. 


You can use the prop. table() 


way 


The addmargins 
defaults to both rows and columns, 
the row/column index works like so: A value of 1 refers to rows, 


1 gives the row sums and 


command to display the table data as proportions of the total sum. You 
can add an index for the rows or columns in the same way as for the margin. table() command; in this 


you can express the data in your table as proportions of the various row or column sums. 


() command enables you to use any function on rows or columns. The margin part 
whereas the function applied defaults to the sum. In this case, 
but the function is applied to the 
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row items. Essentially, you get a row of results. In most situations you are going to use the function 
to produce summaries for both rows and columns. 
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You can see that you have several ways to achieve the same result. In some cases one command is a 
simpler version of something more complex but in others subtle differences exist. 


Cross Tabulation 


The table-creating commands that you have looked at so far build up frequencies of observations 
across categories. However, you may already have the frequency data, and in this case you need to 
reassemble the data into a tabular format. You met one table that had already been created when 
you looked at the bird observation data. If you look at the raw data file, you see that there are three 
columns: one for the species, one for the habitats, and one for the quantity (that is, the frequency of 


observations): 

= loniiaele 

Species Habitat Qty 
1 Blackbird Garden 47 
2 Chaffinch Garden 19 
3 Great Tit Garden 50 
4 House Sparrow Garden 46 
5 Robin Garden 9 
6 Song Thrush Garden 4 
7 Blackbird Parkland 40 
8 Chaffinch Parkland 5 


9 Great Tit Parkland 10 





10 House Sparrow Parkland 8 
bal! Song Thrush Parkland 6 
12 Blackbird Hedgerow 10 
13 Chaffinch Hedgerow 3 
14 House Sparrow Hedgerow 16 
LS Robin Hedgerow is 
16 Blackbird Woodland 2 
al Chaffinch Woodland 2 
18 Robin Woodland 2 
19 Blackbird Pasture 2 
20 Great Tit Pasture ) 


21 House Sparrow Pasture 4 


These data are in data frame format and were read into R using the read.csv() command. Your 


task is to reorganize the data into a contingency table; if you try this using the table() command 
you end up with a simple table like so: 


> with(birds, table(Species, Habitat) ) 


Habitat 
Species Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird i il il 1 i) 
Chaffinch 1 1 1 0 1 
Great Tit ak 0 1 al 0 
House Sparrow 1 1 1 ali 0 
Robin 1 il 0 0 il 
Song Thrush il 0 al 0 0 





This is not really what you want because this shows you only which categories have observations 
(your data are reduced to ones and zeros). If you add the Qty column into the mix you end up with 


multiple tables, one for each Qty: 


> with(birds, table(Species, Habitat, Qty) ) 
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Here just the first couple of tables produced are shown. The 
table, but you still end up with 1s and Os: 


> with(birds, ftable(Species,Habitat, Qty) ) 
Oty.2 354 5 


Habitat 
Garden 
Hedgerow 
Parkland 
Pasture 
Woodland 
Garden 
Hedgerow 
Parkland 
Pasture 
Woodland 


Species 
Blackbird 


Chaffinch 
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ftable() command gives you a single 


Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 


Sa Sea 
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The first few lines of the resulting table are shown here. You want to end up with the original frequency 
data (titled Qty in the data frame). To do that you use a cross-tabulation command called xtabs(). The 


basic form of the command is as follows: 


xtabs (freq.data ~ categories.list, data) 
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Notice that you have the tilde (~) symbol like you met when using the ftable() command. On the 
left of the ~ you put the name of the frequency data; on the right you put the categories you want to 
cross-tabulate separated by the plus sign. The first variable after the ~ forms the row categories and 
the next variable you type forms the columns categories. At the end you type the name of the data 
object (so that R can “find” the variables). For the bird observation data you would type something 
like the following: 


> birds.t = xtabs(Qty ~ Species + Habitat, data = birds) 


> birds. t 
Habitat 

Species Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch 19 3 5 0 2 
Great Tit 50 0 10 i 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


This does the job nicely and now you see the data rearranged as required. 


Testing Cross-Table (xtabs) Objects 


When you use the xtabs () command, the object you create is a kind of table and gives a TRUE result 
using the is.table() command. It also gives a TRUE result if you use the as.matrix() command. As 
far as R is concerned it holds two sorts of class. You can see this using the class() command: 


> class(birds.t) 
[Pip xtabs" tables 


If you want to test for the object being an xtabs object you have a problem, because now the class 
result has two elements, shown in the following: 


> if(class(birds.t) == 'xtabs') TRUE else FALSE 
[1] TRUE 

Warning message: 

In if (class(birds.t) == "xtabs") TRUE else FALSE 


the condition has length > 1 and only the first element will be used 


When you try it you get a result of sorts but you also get an error message. You are lucky to get a 
result simply because the "xtabs" result was the first. In reality, you need a way of scanning the entire 
“result” and picking out the bit you want, wherever it may be. You can do that with the following: 


> if(any(class(birds.t) == 'xtabs')) TRUE else FALSE 
{1] TRUE 


The any() command enables you to match any of the elements in a vector. In this case the upshot is 
that you will pick out the xtabs item even if it is not the first in the bunch. 
A Better Class Test 


The commands for testing for object types that you have seen so far are not the only ones at your 
disposal. Two other commands are especially useful: 


- is(object, "type") 


» inherits(object, "type") 
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Both these commands return a TRUE result if the class() of an object matches the “type” you specify 
in the instruction. These are especially powerful and useful because they-mean that you do not need to 


use complicated if () and any() commands! 


Recreating Original Data from a Contingency Table 


If you have an xtabs object, you can reassemble it into a data frame using the as. data. frame () 
command: 


> as.data.frame(birds.t) 


AANA UN FPWN FE 


29 
30 


Species 
Blackbird 
Chaffinch 
Great Tit 

House Sparrow 
Robin 

Song Thrush 
Blackbird 
Chaffinch 
Great Tit 
House Sparrow 
Robin 

Song Thrush 
Blackbird 
Chaffinch 
Great Tit 
House Sparrow 
Robin 

Song Thrush 
Blackbird 
Chaffinch 
Great Tit 
House Sparrow 
Robin 

Song Thrush 
Blackbird 
Chaffinch 
Great Tit 
House Sparrow 
Robin 

Song Thrush 


Habitat Freq 


Garden 47 
Garden 19 
Garden 50 
Garden 46 
Garden 9 


Garden 4 
Hedgerow 10 
Hedgerow é| 
Hedgerow 0 
Hedgerow 16 
Hedgerow 3 
Hedgerow 0 
Parkland 40 
Parkland 5 
Parkland 10 
Parkland 8 
Parkland 
Parkland 
Pasture 
Pasture 
Pasture 
Pasture 
Pasture 
Pasture 
Woodland 
Woodland 
Woodland 
Woodland 
Woodland 
Woodland 


ahaa oN / © oO HP =] © WO oy © 


Now you have re-created the original data with one or two minor differences. The Qty column has 
been renamed Freq and the rows with zero frequency are included. Neither of these are significant 
issues; you can alter the name of the Freq column by amending the command like so: 


> as.data.frame(birds.t, 


responseName = 


If you want to remove the zero data you need to take your new data frame and select those rows 


with a Freq greater than zero, like so: 


> birds.td = as.data.frame(birds.t) 
= birds sd = birds.td(which(birds.td$Freq > 0),] 
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You begin by creating a new object to accept the data frame; the object is called birds. td in this 
example. Then you select all rows that have Freq greater than 0. Notice that you have overwritten 
the original data frame with the amended one in this example. This is not essential but it is done 
here so that you do not have to delete a temporary object later. If you make a mistake you can easily 
recall the previous command and start over again. 


If you have a contingency table that is not a table object but something like a matrix, then you need 
to alter the class of the object before you convert the object to a data frame. This is the subject of the 
next section. 


Switching Class 


You can use the class() command to alter which class an object is as well as see what class the 
object currently is. This can be useful for occasions where an object needs to be in a certain class 
for a command to operate. In the following example you can see the bird object queried and then 
reset using the class() command: 


> class (bird) 
a) “AneetereatseY 
= clase (bird) = Veabilier 


The matrix of bird observations is now classed as a table. You can now proceed to create a data 
frame from the table using the as. data. frame () command: 


> bird.df = as.data. frame (bird) 

Varl Var2 Freq 
il Blackbird Garden 47 
2 Chaffinch Garden 19 
3 Great Tit Garden 50 
4 House Sparrow Garden 46 
5) Robin Garden 9 
6 Song Thrush Garden 4 
vf Blackbird Hedgerow 10 
8 Chaffinch Hedgerow 3 
9 Great Tit Hedgerow 0 
10 House Sparrow Hedgerow 16 


Notice that the columns are not labeled appropriately and that the zero data are still intact. You can 
alter the names of the columns using the names () command and reconstruct the data omitting the 
zero rows as you saw in the preceding section. Here is the entire process: 


Sebird. tt =) bard 

> Glass (bird tt) = "“table™ 

> bird.tt = as.data.frame(bird.tt) 

> names(bird.tt) = c('Species', rHabital va SOuy) 

> birdenk = bird. tt [which (bird.ttsoty = 10) 51) 

> rownames(bird.tt) = as .numeric(1:length(rownames (bird. tt) ) ) 


In the first command you simply create a duplicate matrix to work on, keeping your original intact.. 
The second command changes the class to “table”. The third command creates the data frame of 
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original values. The fourth command alters the names of the columns. The penultimate command 
selects out the data that are greater than zero, effectively deleting 0 observations. The final com- 
mand reinstates the row index labels to a continuous sequence. 


SUMMARY 


> 


You can summarize data items using the summary() command, which may give a specific 
result or a general summary. 


Specific summary commands include mean (), median(), max(), min(), sd(), quantile() ; 
and length(). 


Cumulative statistics can be obtained via the cumsum() and cummax() commands. These can 
form the basis of simple custom functions to calculate for (for example, the running mean). 


Data frame and matrix objects can have summary functions applied to the rows and col- 
umns (for example, colSums(), colMeans(), rowSums(), and rowMeans() commands). The 
apply () command allows any function to be applied to rows or columns. The lapp1ly () 
and sapply() commands are special variants designed to work on list objects. 


Contingency tables can be made using the table() command; the ftable() command 
creates “flat” tables for use with more complex data. 


You can convert raw data into a contingency table using the xtabs() command. This cross 
tabulation is similar to the PivotTable of Excel. 


The class() command can be used to tell what kind of object you are dealing with and can 
form the basis of a logical test. 


Available for 
download on 
Wrox.com 


1. 


You can find answers to the exercises in Appendix A. 


Use the Beginning. RData file for these exercises; the file contains the required data objects. 


Have a look at the mf data object. Determine what kind of object this is and carry out some 
simple statistical summaries on these data. 


Look at the bfs data object. Construct contingency tables using both the table() and 
ftable() commands. How can you get one command to produce the same layout of table as 
the other and what is the key difference between these results? 


Look at the invert data object. Here you can see a data frame with three columns. Use 
cross tabulation to construct a contingency table showing the relationship between Taxa and 
Habitat. Save the resulting table as an object. What kind of object do you have and how can 


you reconstruct the original data? 
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fivenum () 


Summarizing objects: 


summary () 


Summarizing samples: 
mean () 

median () 

max () 

min () 

sd() 

var () 

length (-) 

sum () 


quantile() 


Cumulative statistics: 
cumsum ( ) 

cummax () 

cummin () 
cumproduct () 


seq_along() 


Summarizing rows and columns: 


colSums () 
colMeans () 
rowSums () 
rowMeans () 
apply () 
lapply () 


sapply () 








The summary () command is a general command that 
provides a summary of an object. If you have numerical 
data, then you get a numerical summary (for example, 
mean, max, min) but if the data are text, you get a note of 
how many different items you have. 


Using the summary () command on the result of many 
analytical routines produces a special summary suited to 
the kind of analysis performed. 


Numerical samples can be summarized by many commands. 
Simple commands like mean () produce a single result (the 
mean), whereas others produce several. The quantile () 
command, for example, produces five values as its result 
(the five basic quartiles). 


the cumsum() command results in the cumulative sum of 


a numeric sample. The seq_along() command creates a 
simple index. 


These commands can be combined and used to create a 
range of cumulative statistics. For example the running mean: 


cumsum(my.data) / seq(along = my.data) 


The rows and columns of two-dimensional data objects 

can be summarized in various ways. The colSums() and 
rowMeans () commands, for example, produce the sum and 
mean values for columns and rows, respectively. 


The apply () command is more flexible in that any function 
can be applied to the columns (default) or rows of a data 
frame or matrix. The lapply() and sapply() commands 
are similar but are designed to work with list objects. 
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TOPIC 

Contingency tables and cross 
tabulation: 

table() 

ftable() 


xtabs () 


Table summaries: 
margin.table() 
prop.table() 


addmargins () 


Testing table objects: 
is.table() 
is.matrix() 

class () 

any () 

is(object, "type") 


inherits(object, "type") 


Logic and testing: 
for() 
if() else 


any () 


KEY POINTS 


Contingency tables can be created Using the table () 
command. When the data contains several columns, a “flat” 
table can be produced using the ftable() command. 


Data can be cross-tabulated to form contingency tables 
using the xtabs() command. 


Contingency tables can be reorganized into a data frame 
using the as.data.frame() command. 


Tables can be summarized in exactly the same way as data 
frames and matrix objects by using apply (), for example. 

In addition, several commands are aimed explicitly at 
contingency tables. The margin. table() command gives 
sums for rows/columns. The prop. table() command 
determines the proportion that table entries make toward the 
total. The addmargins () command applies any function to 


rows/columns of a table. 


You can test to see if an object is of a certain type; using 
is.table() and is.matrix() commands, for example, 
will test for a table and a matrix, respectively. These 
commands produce a TRUE or FALSE result. 


The class () command can be used to view or set the 
current type of an object. Objects can have more than one 
class so if a test is required the any() command can be 
used to match any of the classes that may be present. 


The is() and inherits() commands can extract the class 
of an object directly and return a TRUE result if the class 
matches the "type". 


The for() command can be used to create loops (for 
example, in creating cumulative statistics like a running 
median). 

The if () command is used to test some condition and 
carry out a command if the result is TRUE. It can add the 
command else to the end to carry out a command when 
the result is FALSE. 


The any() command can be used in testing conditions to 
match any item in a list. 


continues 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER (continued) 





TOPIC KEY POINTS 
Programming/custom functions: The any() command enables the matching of any element 
any () in a list containing several items. 
For () The for() command is used to create programming loops. 
if () else The if() command is used in logical testing of some 
' condition and can be paired with else to provide an 
function () ‘ 
alternative. 
Customized commands car be created using the 
function() command. 
Creating sequences: The seq() command produces sequences of values. 


seq() 


Variables contained within other data objects, such as 
the columns of a data frame, are usually inaccessible to 


Reading data objects: 


attach () 
R. i 

ae oe They can be accessed using the $ syntax (for example, 
my .data$column). 

with () 


Alternatively, the enclosing object can be “opened” 
using the attach() command. The detach() command 
closes the enclosing object. 


The with() command enables temporary access to an 
enclosing object. 








Data: Distribution 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


How to create histograms and other graphics of sample distribution 
How to examine various distributions 


How to test for the normal distribution 


V Pa Veny 


How to generate random numbers 


Whenever you have data you should strive to find a shorthand way of expressing it. In the pre- 
vious chapter you looked at summary statistics and tabulation. Visualizing your data is also 
important, as it is often easier to interpret a graph than a series of numbers. Whenever you 
have a set of numerical values you should also look to see what the distribution of the data 1s. 
The classic normal distribution for example, is only one kind of distribution that your data 
may appear in. The distribution is important because most statistical approaches require the 
data to be in one form. Knowing the distribution of your data will help you towards the cor- 
rect analytical procedure. This chapter looks at ways to display the distribution of your data 
in graphical form and at different data distributions. You will also look at ways to test if your 
data conform to the normal distribution, which is most important for statistical testing. You 
will also look at random numbers and ways of sampling randomly from within a dataset. 


LOOKING AT THE DISTRIBUTION OF DATA 


When doing statistical analysis it is important to get a “picture” of the data. You usually want 
to know if the observations are clustered around some middle point (the average) and if there 
are observations way out on their own (outliers). This is all related to the distribution of the 
data. There are many distributions, but common ones are the normal distribution, Poisson, 
and binomial. There are also distributions relating directly to statistical tests; for example, 
chi-squared and Student’s t. 
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It is necessary to look at your data and be able to determine what kind of distribution is most ade- 
quately represented by them. It is also useful to be able to compare the distribution you have with 
one of the standard distributions to see how your sample matches up. 


You already met the table () command, which was a step toward gaining an insight into the distri- 
bution of a sample. It enables you to see how many observations there are in a range of categories. 
This section covers other general methods of looking at data and distributions. 


Stem and Leaf Plot 


The table() command gives you a quick look at a vector of data, but the result is still largely 
numeric. A graphical summary might be more useful because a picture is often easier to interpret. 
You could draw a frequency histogram, and indeed you do this in the following section, but you can 
also use a stem and leaf plot as a kind of halfway house. The stem() command produces the stem 
and leaf plot. 


In the following activity you will use the stem() command and compare it to the table() com- 
mand that you used in Chapter 4. 


Make a Stem and Leaf Plot 





Lea ri pa Use the data2, data4, and grass data objects from the Beginning. RData file for this activity. 


Wrox.com 


1. Start by looking at a simple vector of numerical values: 


> data2 
[A Sey one 7 tSy Sy SME cies ah el IRIS) 7h Shparal 


2. Now create a contingency table using the table () command: 


> table(data2) 
data2 


3. Create a basic stem and leaf plot using the stem() command: 


> stem(data2) 
The decimal point is at the | 


| 0000 

| 000000 
| 0000 

| 00 


on f NY 


4. Now increase the number of bins used by adding a scale = 2 instruction: 


> stem(data2, scalle = 2) 
The decimal point is at the | 


Ao 
3 | 000 
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4 | 00 
5 | 0000 
6 | 00 
7 | 00 
ae! 
9 | 0 
5. Look ata sample vector with decimal values (that is, not integers): 

> data4 

Pile 2s 0es) (02 Sd Oe O 20145920) diy O20 WO 514s 17-0 60) 20 


> stem(data4) 


The 


Noe eS 


decimal point is 1 digit(s) to the right of the | 


899 
11235 
550 17 
13 


6. Make the scale wider to show the data differently: 


> stem(data4, scale = 2) 


The decimal point is at the | 


000 
00 
055 
55 
000 


7. Look at a more complicated data object, a data frame: 


> grass 
rich graze 


WON AHA MN SF WN PR 


AZ 
He 
L7 
11 
1S 

8 


y, 
7 
g) 


mow 
MOw 
mow 
mow 
Mow 
unmow 
unmow 
unmow 
unmow 


8. Create a stem and leaf plot from the numerical vector in the data frame using the $ syntax: 


> stem(grass$rich) 


The 


decimal point is 1 digit(s) to the right of the | 


Uses, 
12 
557 
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9. Now select a single treatment from the data with a conditional statement: 


> with(grass, stem(rich[graze == 'mow'])) 
The decimal point is at the | 


ip 
WD |) 0 
44 | -00 
16 | 0 


How It Works 


The stem() command redraws the data in such a way that you can see the range of numeric categories 
on the left and a representation of the frequency on the right. The picture is drawn using the original 
values so that you can see the numbers as well as a visual representation of the distribution. You need 
to read the title of the plot, which tells you where the decimal place is located. 


In the first plot you can see four categories (or bins); the top bin is labeled “2” and the next one is “4.” 
You can see that there are four Os in the first bin. This indicates that there are four items in the range 
2 to 4. You can alter the way the bins are represented and make the scale of the axis wider using the 
scale = instruction in the command. 


Sometimes decimal places are rounded up, and altering the scale instruction can provide a better pic- 
ture of the data. In general, the default stem() command tries to provide a clear picture of the distribu- 
tion, which sometimes leads to loss of decimal places. 





The stem() command is a quick way of assessing the distribution of a sample and is also useful 
because the original values are shown, allowing the sample to be reconstructed from the result. 
However, when you have a large sample you end up with a lot of values and the command cannot 
display the data very well; in such cases a histogram is more useful. 


Histograms 


The histogram is the classic way of viewing the distribution of a sample. You can create histograms 
using the graphical command hist (), which operates on numerical vectors of data like so: 


> data2 


GIS 50k” Sr seee-6a BS 16s Odo Fen 
> hist(data2) 


In this example you used a simple vector of numerical values (these are integer data) and the result- 
ing histogram looks like Figure 5-1: the frequencies are represented on the y-axis and the x-axis 


shows the values separated into various bins. If you use the table() command you can see how the 
histogram is constructed: 


> table(data2) 
data2 
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Histogram of data2 
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FIGURE 5-1 


The first bar straddles the range 2 to 3 (that is, greater than 2 but less than 3), and therefore you 
should expect four items in this bin. The next bar straddles the 3 to 4 range, and if you look at the 
table you see there are two items bigger than 3 but not bigger than 4. You can alter the number of 
columns that are displayed using the breaks = instruction as part of the command. This instruction 
will accept several sorts of input; you can use a standard algorithm for calculating the breakpoints, 
for example. The default is breaks = "Sturges", which uses the range of the data to split into bins. 
Two other standard algorithms are used: "Scott" and "Freedman-Diaconis". You can use lower- 
case and unambiguous abbreviation; additionally you can use "FD" for the last of these three options: 


> hist(data2, breaks = 'Sturges') 
> hist(data2, breaks = 'Scott') 
> hist (data2, breaks = 'FD') 


Thus you might also use the following: 


> hist(data2, breaks = 'st') 
> hist(data2, breaks = ‘sc") 
> hist(dataZ, breaks = “f£r°) 


You can also specify the number of breaks as a simple number or range of numbers; the following 
commands all produce the same result, which for these data is the same as the default (Sturges): 


> hist(data2, breaks = 7) 
> hist(data2, breaks = 2:9) 
> hist (data2, breaks = c(2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9)) 


Being able to specify the breaks exactly means that you can produce a histogram with unequal bin 
ranges: 


> hist (data2, breaks = c(2,4,5,6,9)) 


The resulting histogram appears like Figure 5-2. 
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Histogram of data2 
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FIGURE 5-2 


Notice in Figure 5-2 that the y-axis does not show the frequency but instead shows the density. The 
command has attempted to keep the areas of the bars correct and in proportion (in other words, the 
total area sums to 1). You can use the freq = instruction to produce either frequency data (TRUE is 
the default) or density data (FALSE). 


You can apply a variety of additional instructions to the hist () command. Many of these extra 
instructions apply to other graphical commands in R (see Table 5-1 for a summary). 


TABLE 5-1: A Summary of Graphical Commands Useful with Histograms 


GRAPHICAL COMMAND EXPLANATION 

SOU" olor" The color of the bars; a color name in 
quotes (use colors() to see the range 
available). 

Main = 'main.title! A main title for the histogram; use NULL to 


suppress this. 


xia = "x title? A title for the x-axis. 
ylab = "y.title! A title for the y-axis. 
xlim = c(start, end) The range for the x-axis; put numerical 


values for the start and end points. 


ylim = c(start, end) The range for the y-axis. 
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These commands are available for many of the other graphs that you meet using R. The color of the 
bars is set using the col = instruction. A lot of colors are available, and you can see the standard 
options by using the colors() command: 


colors () 
You can also use an alternative spelling. 
colours () 


Note that this command does not have any additional instructions and you simply type the brackets. 
There are more than 650 colors to choose from! 


As an example, here is a histogram created with a few additional instructions (see Figure 5-3): 


> hist (data2, col='gray75', main=NULL, xlab = 'Size class for data2', 
yilim=c(0, 0.3), freq = FALSE) 


a! 





Density 
0.00 0.005 010 O15 0.20 025 0.30 
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Size class for data2 


FIGURE 5-3 


To create the histogram in Figure 5-3, perform the following steps: 
1. Begin by specifying the vector of values you require. 


2. Next you use a new light gray color, gray75, before moving on to suppress the main title 
(you can add a title as a caption using your word processor). 


3. Next, specify a title for the x-axis. The default scale of the y-axis in this case runs from 0 up 
to 0.25, but to give the axis a bit more room, alter the range from 0 to 0.3; you must always 
specify both the start and end points in the instruction. 


4. Lastly, change the plot from one of frequency to density by using freq = FALSE. You could 
specify these instructions in any order; the name of the vector of data usually goes first but 
you could put this later if you used x = data.name to specify it explicitly. 
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You can even avoid a fair bit of typing if you omit the spaces and use a few abbreviations like so: 
> hist (co='gray75',ma=NULL,xla='Size class for data2',yli=c(0,0.3),fr=F,x=data2) 


However, if you show the command to anyone else they may not be able to recognize the abbrevia- 
tions. There is another (more sensible) reason to demonstrate the reordering of the command. If you 
want to create histograms for several vectors of data you can use the up arrow to recall the previous 
command. If the name of the data vector is at the end, it is quicker to edit it and to type the name of 
the new vector you want to plot. 







H 
: 4 j 
NOTE Every command has a set of possible instructions that it will accept. 1 
. if 

| You can abbreviate the instructions you give as long as they are unique and i 
i unambiguous. 
i 


a a ee 





Density Function 


You have seen in drawing a histogram with the hist () command that you can use freq = FALSE to 
force the y-axis to display the density rather than the frequency of the data. You can also call on the 
density function directly via the density() command. This enables you to draw your sample distri- 
bution as a line rather than a histogram. Many statisticians prefer the density plot to a regular histo- 
gram. You can also combine the two and draw a density line over the top of a regular histogram. 


You use the density() command on a vector of numbers to obtain the kernel density estimate for 
the vector in question. The result is a series of x and y coordinates that you can use to plot a graph. 
The basic form of the command is as follows: 


density(x, bw = 'nrd0', kernel = 'gaussian', na.rm = FALSE) 


You specify your data, which must be a numerical vector, followed by the bandwidth. The bandwidth 
defaults to the nrdo algorithm, but you have several others to choose from or you can specify a value. 
The kernel = instruction enables you to select one of several smoothing options, the default being 
the "gaussian" smoother. You can see the various options from the help entry for this command. By 
default, NA items are not removed and an error will result if they are present; you can add na.rm = 
TRUE to ensure that you strip out any NA items. 


If you use the command on a vector of numeric data you get a summary as a result like so: 
> dens = density(data2) 


> dens 


Caw 
density.default(x = data2) 


Data: data2 (16 obs.); Bandwidth 'bw' = 0.9644 
a y 

Min. :-0.8932 Min. :0.0002982 

ist Qua: 2.3034 LSE SOU. S00 SAD 

Median 5.5000 Median :0.0694574 

Mean 5.5000 Mean SOR OF SUSY 

3rd Qu.: 8.6966 3rd Ou Oe Ss VEss2 

Max. -j lla ashe ey Max. AO Ne ASRS SL 
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The result actually comprises several items that are bundled together in a list object. You can see 
these items using the names() or str() commands: 


> names (dens) 
[a Wott wi "bw" "nm" "oaall» "data.name" 
[7le thas,.na" 


> str(dens) 


List of 7 
Soon : num [1:512] -0.893 -0.868 -0.843 -0.818 -0.793 
oy : num [1:512] 0.000313 0.000339 0.000367 0.000397 0.000429 
S$ bw : num 0.964 
Sou Sry 00) 
Se Gast : language density.default(x = data2) 
$ data.name: chr "data2" 
S$ has.na : logi FALSE 
= atte (*), class”) = chr “density” 


You can extract the parts you want using $ as you have seen with other lists. You might, for exam- 
ple, use the $x and $y parts to form the basis for a plot. 


Using the Density Function to Draw a Graph 


If you have a density result you can create a basic plot by extracting the $x and $y components and 
using them in a plot () command like so: 


> plot(dens$x, densSy) 


However, for all practical purposes you do not need to go through any of this to produce a graph; 
you can use the density() command directly as part of a graphing command like so: 


> plot (density (data2) ) 


This produces a graph like Figure 5-4. 


density.default(x = data2) 


Density 
0.10 015 


0.05 


0.00 


O 2 4 6 8 10 12 
N = 16 Bandwidth = 0.9644 
FIGURE 5-4 
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The plot () command is a very general one in R and it can be used to produce a wide variety of 
graph types. In this case you see that the axes have been labeled and that there is also a main title. 
You can change these titles using the xlab, ylab, and main instructions as you saw previously. 
However, there is a slight difference if you want to remove a title completely. Previously you set 
main = NULL as your instruction, but this does not work here and you get the default title. You 
must use a pair of quotation marks so set the titles to be empty: 


> plot(density(data2), main = "", xlab = 'Size bin classes') 


The preceding command removes the main title and alters the title of the x-axis. You can change 
other aspects of the graph as well; for instance, you already met the xlim and ylinm instructions to 
resize the x and y axes, respectively. 


Adding Density Lines to Existing Graphs 


One use you might make for the density command is to add a density line to an existing histogram. 
Perhaps you want to compare the two methods of representation or you may want to compare two 
different samples; commonly one sample would be from an idealized distribution, like the normal dis- 
tribution. You can add lines to an existing graph using the 1ines() command. This takes a series of 
x and y coordinates and plots them on an existing graph. Recall earlier when you used the density () 
command to make an object called dens. The result was a list of several items including one called x 
and one called y. The lines () command can read these to make the plot. 


In the following example you produce a simple histogram and then draw two density lines over the top: 


> mist(datac,, treq.— F COlm= "onraycau) 
> lines(density(data2), lty 2) 
> lines (density(data2, k = 'rectangular')) 


In the first of the three preceding commands you produce the histogram; you must set the freq = 
FALSE to ensure the axis becomes density rather than frequency. The next two commands draw 
lines using two different density commands. The resulting graph looks like Figure 5-5. 


Histogram of data2 


0:20) 7025 
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Density 








FIGURE 5-5 
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Here you made the rectangular line using all the default options. The gaussian line has been drawn 
using a dashed line and this is done via the lty = instruction; you can use a numerical value where 
1 is a solid line (the default), 2 is dashed, and 3 is dotted. Other options are shown in Table 5-2. 


TABLE 5-2: Options for Line Style in the Ity Instruction 


VALUE LABEL RESULT 

O blank Blank 

1 solid Solid (default) 
2 dashed Dashed 

S: dotted Dotted 

= dotdash Dot-Dash 

5 longdash Long dash 

6 twodash Two dash 


You can use either a numerical value or one of the text strings (in quotes) to produce the required 
effect; for example, 1ty = "dotted". Notice that there is an option to have blank lines. It is also 
possible to alter the color of the lines drawn using the col = instruction. You can make the lines 
wider by specifying a magnification factor via the lwd = instruction. 


Some additional useful commands include the hist () and lines (density()) commands with 
which you can draw an idealized distribution and see how your sample matches up. However, first 
you need to learn how to create idealized distributions. 


Types of Data Distribution 


You have access to a variety of distributions when using R. These distributions enable you to perform 
a multitude of tasks, ranging from creating random numbers based upon a particular distribution, to 
discovering the probability of a value lying within a certain distribution, or determining the density of 
a value for a given distribution. The following sections explain the many uses of distributions. 


The Normal Distribution 


Table 5-3 shows the commands you can use in relation to the normal distribution. 


TABLE 5-3: Commands Related to the Normal! Distribution 


COMMAND EXPLANATION 


Generates n random numbers from the normal distribution with 
mean of O and standard deviation of 1 


I 
fee 


rnorm(n, mean = 0, sd 


Returns the probability for the quantile q 


i 
= 
Nn 
Qu 
i 
Les 


pnorm(q, mean 


continues 
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TABLE 5-3 (continued) 





COMMAND _  ExeraANatiON 
qnorm(p, mean = 0, sd = 1) Returns the quantile for a given probability p 
dnorm(x, mean = 0, sd = 1) Gives the density function for values x 


You can generate random numbers based on the normal distribution using the rnorm() command; 
if you do not specify the mean or standard deviation the defaults of 0 and 1 are used. The following 
example generates 20 numbers with a mean of 5 and a standard deviation of 1: 
> rnorm(20, mean = 5, sd = 1) 
[1] 5.610090 5.042731 5.120978 4.582450 5.015839 3.577346 5.159308 6.496983 


[9] 3.071729 6.187525 5.027074 3.517274 4.393562 3.866088 4.533490 6.021554 
[U7 Sas 5949S 26S 7e0n sel L243 5o25 


You can work out probability using the pnorm() command. If you use the same mean and standard 
deviation as in the preceding code, for example, you might use the following: 


> pnorm(5, mean = 5, sd =-1) 
ey Wigs 


In other words, you would expect a value of 5 to be halfway along the x-axis (your result is the 
cumulative proportion). By performing the following command you can turn this around and work 
out a value along the x-axis for any quantile; that is, how far along the axis you are as a proportion 
of its length: 


Sy enarenaiil((asyer Sie aly) 
A 


You can see here that if you go 50 percent of the way along the x-axis you expect a value of 5, which 
is the mean of this distribution. You can also determine the density given a value. If you use the 
same parameters as the previous example did, you get the following: 


STdnormte (4/5) 6)), eatin = 5), sc. =) h) 
[1] 0.2419707 0.3989423 0.2419707 


Here you work out the density for a mean of 5 and a standard deviation of 1. This time you calcu- 
late the density for three values: 4, 5, and 6. 


Additionally, you can use the pnorm() and qnorm() commands to determine one- and two-tailed 
probabilities and confidence intervals. For example: 


> qnorm(e. 0505, 70-95) mean =s 5), cc) ca) 
[i] 3.355046 6.644854 


Here is a situation in which it would be useful to compare the distribution of a sample of data 
against a particular distribution. You already looked at a sample of data and drew its distribution 
using the hist () command. You also used the density () command to draw the distribution in 

a different way, and to add the density lines over the original histogram. If you create a series of 
random numbers with the same mean and standard deviation as your sample, you can compare the 
“ideal” normal distribution with the actual observed distribution. 
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You can start by using rnorm() to create an ideal normal distribution using the mean and standard 
deviation of your data like so: 


> data2.norm = rnorm(1000, mean(data2), sd(data2)) 


The more values in your distribution the smoother the final graph will appear, so here you cre- 

ate 1000 random numbers, taking the mean and standard deviation from the original data (called 
data2). You can display the two distributions in one of two ways; you might have the original data 
as the histogram and the idealized normal distribution as a line over the top, or you could draw the 
ideal normal distribution as a histogram and have your sample as the line. The following shows the 
two options: 


> hist(data2, freq = FALSE) 
> lines (density (data2.norm) ) 


> hist (data2.norm, freq = F) 
> lines (density(data2) ) 


In the first case you draw the histogram using your sample data and add the lines from the ideal 
normal distribution. In the second case you do it the other way around. With a bit of tweaking you 
can make a quite acceptable comparison plot. In the following example you make the ideal distribu- 
tion a bit fainter by using the border = instruction. You also modify the x-axis and main titles. The 
lines representing the actual data are drawn and made a bit bolder using the 1wd = instruction. The 
resulting graph looks like Figure 5-6. 

> hist (data2.norm, freq = F, border = 'gray50', main = 'Comparing two 


distributions', xlab = 'Data2 size classes’) 
> lines(density(data2), lwd = 2) 


Comparing two distributions 
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FIGURE 5-6 
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You can see that you get a seemingly good fit to a normal distribution. Mathematical ways to com- 
pare the fit also exist, which you look at later in the chapter. 


Other Distributions 


You can use a variety of other distributions in a similar fashion; for full details look at the help 

entries by typing help (Distributions). Look at a few examples now to get a flavor of the possi- 

bilities. In the following example, you start the Poisson distribution by generating 50 random values: 
> rpois(50, lambda = 10) 


[2] 10, 22 10 13, 1001 Bl 1a 7 12 OD GE Sen BS Gow Tack ae P5015 Clie ati iagie! 
[29] Wa ASO CB t 2s 7 eS BS eS Gi Gael OU eS ete a 2 et alee 


The Poisson distribution has only a single parameter, lambda, equivalent to the mean. The next 
example uses the binomial distribution to assess probabilities: 


SS jolommavern(eheh eG es A pier Sky), foxatelo) 3 (3/5) 
[A NMOROCG3 680, 166i 5308 6854710 9754779 


In this case you use pbinom() to calculate the cumulative probabilities in a binomial distribution. 
You have two additional parameters: size is the number of trials and prob is the probability of each 
trial being a success. 


You can use the Student’s t-test to compare two normally distributed samples. In this following 
example you use the qt () command to determine critical values for the t-test for a range of 
degrees of freedom. You then go on to work out two-sided p-values for a range of t-values: 


Sei OSM ia, ia > eG, Ol TNGe),  anabs) 
[Pi RZeSiee a2 eed I84 960 


es (UES, Wheel Cara: MGHE =. jilalie) cae 

[1 0520960" 05057437 0202782 

In the first case you set the cumulative probability to 0.975; this will give you a 5 percent critical 
value, because effectively you want 2.5 percent of each end of the distribution (because this is a sym- 
metrical distribution you can take 2.5 percent from each end to make your 5 percent). You put in 
several values for the degrees of freedom (related to the sample size). Notice that you can use Inf 

to represent infinity. The result shows you the value of t you would have to get for the differences 


in your samples (their means) to be significantly different at the 5 percent level; in other words, you 
have determined the critical values. 


In the second case you want to determine the two-sided p-value for various values of t when the 
degrees of freedom are infinity. The pt () command would determine the cumulative probability if 
left to its own devices. So, you must subtract each one from 1 and then multiply by 2 (because you 
are taking a bit from each end of the distribution). You can get the same result using a modification 
of the command using the lower.tail = instruction. By default this is set to TRUE; this effectively 
means that you are reading the x-axis from left to right. If you set the instruction to FALSE, you 
switch around and read the x-axis from right to left. The upshot is that you do not need to subtract 


from one, which involves remembering where to place the brackets. The following example shows " 
the results of the various options: 


> PE(G(L Gp leo), 4.2) ele) 
[2] 0.9452" 0. 97s) 0.9 S61 
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SOE C(O wee Zoe) Dake Vower tail = KALGH) 
[1] 0.05480 0.02872 0.01390 


> ENC Vio p mao fe aoa) int, Mowers talk = RALGH) *2 
[LY OSL0960) 030574390. 02781 


In the first result you do not modify the command at all and you get the standard cumulative prob- 
abilities. In the second case you use the lower.tail = FALSE instruction to get probabilities from 
“the other end.” These probabilities are one-tailed (that is, from only one end of the distribution), so 
you double them to get the required (two-tailed) values (as in the third case). 


In the next example you look at the F distribution using the pf () command. The F statistic requires 
two degrees of freedom values, one for the numerator and one for the denominator: 


S prises, o US diii = 2) diz =—l2, lower. tall =-F) 
{1] 0.08779150 0.06346962 0.04665600 0.03481543 0.02633610 


In this example you create a short sequence of values, starting from 3 and ending at 5 with an inter- 
val of 0.5; in other words, 3, 3.5, 4, 4.5, 5. You set the numerator df to 2 and the denominator to 
12, and the result gives the cumulative probability. In this case it is perhaps easier to use the “other 
end” of the axis, so you set lower.tail = FALSE and get the p-values expressed as the “remainder” 
(that is, that part of the distribution that lies outside your cut-off point[s]). 


The four basic commands dxxx(), pxxx(), qxxx(), and rxxx() provide you access to a range of 
distributions. They have common elements; the lower.tail = instruction is pretty universal, but 
each has its own particular instruction set. Table 5-4 gives a sample of the distributions available; 
using help (Distributions) brings up the appropriate help entry. 


TABLE 5-4: The Principal Distributions Available in R 


COMMAND DISTRIBUTION 

dbeta beta 

dbinom binomial (including Bernoulli) 
dcauchy Cauchy 

dchisq chi-squared 

dexp exponential 

df F distribution 

dgamma gamma 

dgeom geometric (special case of negative binomial) 
dhyper hypergeometric 

dlnorm log-normal 

dmultinom multinomial 


continues 
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TABLE 5-4 (continued) 


COMMAND DISTRIBUTION 
dnbinom negative binomial 
dnorm normal 

dpois Poisson 

at Student’s t 

dunif uniform distribution 
dweibull Weibull 

dwilcox Wilcoxon rank sum 
ptukey Studentized range 
dsignrank Wilcoxon signed rank 


The final distribution considered is the uniform distribution; essentially “ordinary” numbers. If 
you want to generate a series of random numbers, perhaps as part of a sampling exercise, use the 
runif() command: 

= saohakiice (A101) 


[1] 0.65664996 0.58738275 0.07514039 0.34420863 0.30101891 0.58277238 0.24750941 
[8] 0.09282271 0.65748986 0.10004270 


In this example runif () creates ten random numbers; by default the command uses minimum values 
of 0 and maximum values of 1, so the basic command produces random numbers between 0 and 1. 
You can set the min and max values with explicit instructions like so: 

52 aaibiiglahie (IC tibial v=) Otte = ilo) 


[1] 8.6480966 6.4076579 1.0365540 9.8101588 5.4944734 8.2056503 4.2407627 
[8] 0.2206528 4.9709090 9.1819653 


Now you have produced random values that range from 0 to 10. You can also use the density, prob- 
ability, or quantile commands; use the following command to determine the cumulative probability 
of a value in a range of 0 to 10 (although you hardly needed the computer to work that one out) 


> punt (6, mim =O) max = 10) 
COS 


Random Number Generation and Control 


R has the ability to use a variety of random number-generating algorithms (for more details, look 

at help (RNG) to bring up the appropriate help entry). You can alter the algorithm by using the 
RNGkind() command. You can use the command in two ways: you can see what the current settings 
are and you can also alter these settings. If you type the command without any instructions (that is, 
just a pair of parentheses) you see the current settings: 


> RNGkind() 
[1] "Mersenne-Twister" "Inversion" 
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Two items are listed. The first is the standard number generator and the second is the one used for 
normal distribution generation. To alter these, use the kind = and normal.kind = instructions 
along with a text string giving the algorithm you require; this can be abbreviated. The following 
example alters the algorithms and then resets them: 

> RNGkind(kind = 'Super', normal.kind = 'Box') 

> RNGkind() 

{1] "Super-Duper" "Box-Muller" 


> RNGkind('default') 
> RNGkind() 
[1] "Mersenne-Twister" "Box-Muller" 


> RNGkind('default', 'default') 
> RNGkind() 
[1] "Mersenne-Twister" "Inversion" 


Here you first alter both kinds of algorithm. Then you query the type set by running the command 
without instructions. If you use default as an instruction, you reset the algorithms to their default 
condition. However, notice that you have to do this for each kind, so to restore the random genera- 
tor fully you need two default instructions, one for each kind. 


There may be occasions when you are using random numbers but want to get the same random 

numbers every time you run a particular command. Common examples include when you are dem- 
onstrating something or testing and want to get the same thing time and time again. You can use the 
set.seed() command to do this: 


> set.seed(1) 
> funie (1 
1] 0.2655087 


> runif(1 
1] 0.3721239 





> runif(1 
Ply OTs 728534 








> set.seed(1) 
> rune (3) 
fil We2es508% Uas721239 0. 5728534 


You use a single integer as the instruction, which sets the starting point for random number generation. 
The upshot is that you get the same result every time. In the preceding example you set the seed to 1 
and then use three separate commands to create three random numbers. If you reset the seed to 1 and 
generate three more random numbers (using only a single command this time) you get the same values! 


You can also use the set.seed() command to alter the kind of algorithm using the kind = and 
normal.kind = instructions in the same way you did when using the RNGkind() command: 
SEsernsced (a, Kind = "Super: ) 


> cunt £15) 
Lit O37 24075. 04789723 0° 9636913 


> RNGkind() 
[1] "Super-Duper" "Inversion" 
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> set.seed(1, kind = 'default') 
erie (iS ) 
[1] .0.2655087 0.3721239 0.5728534 


> RNGkind() 

[1] "Mersenne-Twister" "Inversion" 
In this example you set the seed using a value of 1 (you can also use negative values) and altered the 
algorithm to the Super-Duper version. After you use this to make three random numbers you look 
to see what you have before setting the seed to 1 again but also resetting the algorithm to its default, 
the Mersenne-Twister. 


Random Numbers and Sampling 


Another example where you may require randomness is in sampling. For instance, if you have a 
series of items you may want to produce a random smaller sample from these items. See the follow- 
ing example in which you have a simple vector of numbers and want to choose four of these to use 
for some other purpose: 


> data2 

fi See Ses 2beees 
> sample(data2, size = 
el ig dhe ie Jk 


6. 9 .255rh sek 
4) 


In this example you extract four of your values as a separate sample from the data2 vector of values. 
You can do this for character vectors as well; in the following example you have a character vector 
that comprises 12 months. You use the replace = instruction to decide if you want replacement or 
not like so: 

> sample(data8, size 4, replace = TRUE) 

[1] "Apr “Jan” “Feb“ “OcE™ 


> sample(data8, size = 4, replace = TRUE) 
[ i] "Reb" "Beb" "Jun" "May " 


Here you set replace = TRUE and the effect is to allow an item to be selected more than once. In 
the first example all four items are different, but in the second case you get the Feb result twice. The 
default is to set replace = FALSE, resulting in items not being selected more than once; think of 
this as not replacing an item in the result vector once it has been selected (placed). 


You can extend this and select certain conditions to be met from your sampled data. In the following 
example you pick out three items from your original data but ensure that they are all greater than 5: 
> data2 
leh aS -aD a Sece gh ak GaSe oO 
> sample(data2[data2 > 
bd. VinGins 


6 9 ¢ 

Sie os 

If you leave the size = part out, you get a sample of everything that meets any conditions you have set: 
> sample(data2[data2 > 5]) 


(da 
Rie Sasa ye 6 67 


> data2[data2 > 5] 
(ie? -G.8 6S 7 
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In the first case you randomly select items that are greater than 5. In the second case you display all 
the items that are greater than 5. When you merely display the items they appear in the order they 
are in the vector, but when you use the sample() command they appear in random order. You can 
see this clearly by using the same command several times: 

dat 


9 
dat 


2 


a2 [ 
PG 
a2[ 
Spel 6 
data2[data2 > 5]) 
6 8 6 


Because of the way the command is programmed you can get an unusual result: 


> data2 

Seo Se, > Saab B56 29.44 05. 27) 3°74 
> sample(data2[data2 > 8]) 
tl hese Gatis 2) 3. 5 Sint 8 


You might have expected to get a single result (of 9) but you do not. Instead, your condition has 
resulted in 1 (there is only 1 item greater than 8). You are essentially picking out items that range 
from 1 to > 8. Because there is only one item > 8 you get a sample from 1 to 9, and if you look you 
see nine items in your result. In the following example, you look for items > 9: 


> data3 

ere 78) Te 3 8 Ol ROL OF 6G: 9 
> sample(data3[data3 > 9]) 

te SA bel OY 3. 8 6G. 2 


Because there is only one of them (a 10) you get ten items in your result sample. This is slightly 
unfortunate but there is a way around it, which is demonstrated in the help entry for the sample () 
command. You can create a simple function to alter the way the sample () command operates; first 
type the following like so: 


> resample <- function(x, ...) x[{sample(length(x), ...)] 


This creates a new command called resample (), which you use exactly like you would the old 
sample () command. Your new command, however, gives the “correct” result; the following example 
shows the comparison between the two: 


> data2 
Pi eS fea S Lito gS e5t 6a29)7 AS Sy eae 4 


> set.seed(4) 
> sample(data2, size = 3) 
(ea) P27 


> set.seed(4) 
> resample(data2, size = 3) 
[ Ulen2 «6.07 


> set.seed(4) 
> sample(data2[data2 > 8]) 
eS ee Sed! We a6 
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> set.seed(4) 
> resample(data2[data2 > 8]) 
RS 


In this example you use the set .seed() command to ensure that your random numbers come out 
the same; you use a value of 4 but this is merely a whim, any integer will suffice. At the top you 
can see that you get exactly the same result when you extract three random items as a sample from 
your original vector. When you use the sample () command to extract values > 8 you see the error. 
However, you see at the bottom that the resample () command has given the expected result. 


Creating simple functions is quite straightforward; in the following case the function is named 
resample and this appears as an object when you type an 1s() command: 


> ls(pattern = '*resa') 

{1] "resample" "response" 

> str(resample) 

FUunceErom (GS ses) 

=attir(* “source )is\chr "Eunctien (zk), 2.00) xisanpletilengthisy, «scr 


In this example you choose to list objects beginning with “res” and see two objects. If you use the 
str() command you can see that the resample object is a function. If you type the name of the 
object you get to see more clearly what it does—you get the code used to create it: 


> resample 
funetion(x, ...) xlsample(length(x), ...)] 


id 


> class(resample) 
Ula hummer Tons 


The left part shows the instructions expected; here you have x and three dots. The x simply means 
a name, the vector you want to sample, and the three dots mean that you can use extra instructions 
that are appropriate. The right part shows the workings of the function; you see your object repre- 
sented as x, and the sample() and length() commands perform the actual work of the command. 
The final three dots get replaced by whatever you type in the command as an extra instruction; you 
used the size = instruction in one of the previous examples. In the following examples you use 
another appropriate instruction and one inappropriate one: 


> resample(data2[data2 > 8], size = 2, replace 


’ T) 
aie, 


> resample(data2[data2 > 8], size = 2, replace = T, na.rm = T) 
Error in sample(length(x), ...) : unused argument(s) (na.rm = TRUE) 


In the first case the replace = TRUE instruction is valid because it is used by sample (). In the sec- 


ond case, however, you get an error because the na.rm = instruction is not used by either sample () 
or length(). 


Creating functions is a useful way to unlock the power of R and enables you to create templates to 
carry out tedious or involved commands over and over again with minimal effort. You look at the 
creation of custom functions in more detail in Chapter 10. 
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The Shapiro-Wilk Test for Normality 


You commonly need to compare a sample with the normal distribution. You saw previously how you 
could do this graphically using a histogram and a density plot. There are other graphical methods, 
which you will return to shortly, but there are also statistical methods. One such method is the Shapiro- 
Wilk test, which is available via the shapiro.test () command. Using it is very simple; just provide the 
command with a numerical vector to work on: 


> data2 
ies PGS Seeor sts nba Sede Ss) Jus a4 


> shapiro.test(data2) 
Shapiro-Wilk normality test 


data: data2 
W = 0.9633, p-value = 0.7223 


The result shows that the sample you have is not significantly different from a normal distribution. 
If you create a sample using random numbers from another (not normal) distribution, you would 
expect a significant departure. In the following example you use the rpois() command to create 
100 random values from a Poisson distribution with lambda set to 5: 


> shapiro.test(rpois(100, lambda = 5)) 
Shapiro-Wilk normality test 


data: rpois(100, lambda = 5) 
W = 0.9437, p-value = 0.0003256 


You see that you do get a significant departure from normality in this case. If you have your data 
contained within another item, you must extract it in some way. In the following example you have 
a data frame containing three columns, two of numeric data and one of characters: 


> grass3 
rich graze poa 

iJ Lz, mow 

2 15 mow 

3 Ly mow 

4 ed mow 

5 BS mow 

6 8 unmow 

Wj 9 unmow 

8 7 unmow 

3 9 unmow 

> shapiro.test ( 


QrAIDANKFUADMN BS 


rass3S$rich) 
Shapiro-Wilk normality test 


data: grass3$rich 
W = 0.9255, p-value = 0.4396 
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In this case you use the $ to get the rich sample as your vector to compare to normality. You prob- 
ably ought to test each grazing treatment separately, so you have to subset a little further like so: 


> with(grass3, shapiro.test(rich[graze == 'mow'])) 
Shapiro-Wilk normality test 


data: rich[graze == "mow"] 
W = 0.9251, p-value: = 0.5633 


In this example you select the mow treatment; the with() command has saved you a little bit of typ- 
ing by enabling you to read inside the grass data frame temporarily. When you have only a couple 
of treatment levels this is not too tedious, but when you have several it can become a chore to repeat 
the test for every level, even if you can use the up arrow to recall the previous command. There is 

a way around this; you will see the command in more detail in Chapter 9, but for now an example 
will suffice: 


> tapply(grass3$rich, grass3$graze, shapiro.test) 
Smow 


Shapiro-Wilk normality test 


data: X[[1L]] 
We sOL O25: poVvalvess—n0e 5654 


Sunmow 
Shapiro-Wilk normality test 


Gata, Sea 2inly 
W = 0.8634, p-value = 0.2725 


In this example you use the command tapply(), which enables you to cross-tabulate a data frame 
and apply a function to each result. The command starts with the column you want to apply the 
function to. Then you provide an index to carry out the cross tabulation; here you use the graze 
column, You get two results because there were two levels in the graze column. At the end you 
specify the command/function you want to use and you can also add extra instructions if they are 


applicable. The result is that the shapiro.test() is applied to each combination of graze for your 
rich data. 


The Kolmogorov-Smirnov Test 


The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test enables you to compare two distributions. This means that you can 
either compare a sample to a “known” distribution or you can compare two unknown distributions 
to see if they are the same; effectively you are comparing the shape. 


The command that allows you access to the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test is ks. test (), which fortu- 
nately is shorter than the actual name. You furnish the command with at least two instructions; the 
first being the vector of data you want to test and the second being the one you want to compare it 
to. This second instruction can be in various forms; you can provide a vector of numeric values or 
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you can use a function, for example, pnorm(), in some way. In the following example you look to 
compare a sample to the normal distribution: 


> ks.test(data2, 'pnorm', mean = 5, sd = 2) 
One-sample Kolmogorov-Smirnov test 


data: data2 
D = 0.125, p-value = 0.964 
alternative hypothesis: two-sided 


Warning message: 
in Ks kest(daka2g, “pnorm”, mean = 5, sd = 2) 
cannot compute correct p-values with ties 


In this case you specify the cumulative distribution function you want as a text string (that is, in 
quotes) and also give the required parameters for the normal distribution; in this case the mean and 
standard deviation. This carries out a one-sample test because you are comparing to a standard dis- 
tribution. Note, too, that you get an error message because you have tied values in your sample. You 
could create a normal distributed sample “on the fly” and compare this to your sample like so: 


> ks.test(data2, pnorm(20, 5, 2)) 
Two-sample Kolmogorov-Smirnov test 


data: data2 and pnorm(20, 5, 2) 
D= 1, p-value = 0.3034 
alternative hypothesis: two-sided 


Warning message: 
In ks.test(data2, pnorm(20, 5, 2)) 
cannot compute correct p-values with ties 


Now in this example you have run a two-sample test because you have effectively created a new 
sample using the pnorm() command. In this case the parameters of the normal distribution are 
contained in the pnorm() command itself. You can also test to see if the distribution is less than or 
greater than your comparison distribution by adding the alternative = instruction; you use less 
or greater because the default is two.sided. 


You can, of course, use other distributions; the following example compares a data sample to a 
Poisson distribution (with lambda = 5): 


> ke testldata2, ‘ppois’, 5) 

One-sample Kolmogorov-Smirnov test 
data: data2 
D = 0.241, p-value = 0.3108 


alternative hypothesis: two-sided 


Warning message: . 
In ks.test(data2, "ppois", 5) : cannot compute correct p-values with ties 
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Quantile-Quantile Plots 


Earlier you looked at histograms and density plots to visualize a distribution; you can perhaps estimate 
the appearance of a normal distribution by its bell-shaped appearance. However, it is easier to judge if 
you can get your distribution to lie in a straight line. To do that you can use quantile-quantile plots (QQ 
plots). Many statisticians prefer QQ plots over strictly mathematical methods like the Shapiro-Wilk test 


for example. 


A Basic Normal Quantile-Quantile Plot 
You have several commands available relating to QQ plots; the first of these is qqnorm(), which 
takes a vector of numeric values and plots them against a set of theoretical quantiles from a normal 
distribution. The upshot is that you produce a series of points that appear in a perfectly straight line 
if your original data are normally distributed. Run the following command to create a simple QQ 
plot (the graph is shown in Figure 5-7): 


> data2 
(aR) Sp eS) So elt Ge Om Om Oman ay) oe 


> qqnorm(data2) 


Normal Q-Q Piot 





Sample Quantities 








Theoretical Quantiles 


FIGURE 5-7 


The main title and the axis labels have default settings, which you can alter by using the main, xlab 
and ylab instructions that you met previously. 


é) 


Adding a Straight Line to a QQ Plot 


The normal QQ plot is useful for visualizing the distribution because it is easier to check alignment 
along a straight line than to check for a bell-shaped curve. However, you do not currently have a 
straight line to check! You can add one using the qqline() command. This adds a straight line 
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to an existing graph. You can alter the appearance of the line using various instructions; you can 
change the color, width, and style using gol, 1wa, and 1ty instructions (which you have met previ- 
ously). If you combine the qqnorm() and qqlines() commands you can make a customized plot; 
the following example produces a plot that looks like Figure 5-8: 


> qqnorm(data2, main = 'QQ plot of example data', xlab = 'Theoretical', 
ylab = 'Quantiles for data2') 
pagqliine (datal; liwd = 2), ity = 2) 


Q-Q plot of example data 














fe) 
Ones 
g o 9” 
= +. 
ic] - 
ne} oz 
s 0.6 
g oe 
o se 
= 0 95 fo) 
[= id 
$ “ 
6 
0,0 O 
T ES 
—1 O 1 2 
Theoretical 
FIGURE 5-8 


In Figure 5-8 you produce a plot with a slightly thicker line that is dashed. You can now judge more 
easily the fit of your data to a normal distribution. 


Plotting the Distribution of One Sample Against Another 


You can also plot one distribution against another as a quantile-quantile plot using the qqplot () 
command. To use it you simply provide the command with the names of the two distributions you 


want to compare: 


> qqplot(rpois(50,5), xrnorm(50,5,1)) 

> qqplot(data2, datal) 
In the top example you compare two distributions that you create “on the fly” from random num- 
bers. The bottom example compares two samples of numeric data; note that this is not simply one 
sample plotted against the other (because they have different lengths you could not do that anyhow). 
It would be useful to draw a straight line on your qqplot() and you can do that using the abline () 
command. This command uses the properties of a straight line (that is, y = a + bx) to produce a 
line on an existing plot. The general form of the command is: 


abline(a = intercept, b = slope) 
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You supply the intercept and slope to produce the straight line. The problem here is that you do not 
know what the intercept or slope values should be! You need to determine these first; fortunately the 
abline() command can also use results from other calculations. In the following example you take 
the data2 sample and compare this to a randomly-generated normal distribution with 50 values; 
you set the mean to S and the standard deviation to 2: 


> gp = qcplot (dataz),. enorm (50,5), 2) 


This makes a basic plot; your sample is on the x-axis and the sample you compare to, the random 
one, is on the y-axis. Notice that you do not just make the plot but assign it to an object; here called 
qqp. You do this because you want to see the values used to create the plot. If you type the name 

of your plot (qqp) you see that you have a series of x-values (your original data2) and a series of 
y-values: 


> qqp 
Sx 
i Si Sieh Cierny ey seine WG: Whale) tsk) 


Sy 
[1] 1.405236 2.625890 3.429247 4.037570 4.433178 4.648895 4.983500 5.292363 
[9] 5.372463 6.154243 6.424723 6.817186 7.360115 7.580486 7.976507 8.793080 


The qqplot () command has used the distribution you created (using the rnorm() command) as the 
basis to generate quantiles for the y-axis. Now the x and y values match up. You can use these val- 
ues to determine the intercept and slope and then draw your straight line: 


> abline(lm(qqp$y ~ qqp$x) ) 


Another new command must be introduced at this point: 1m(), which carries out linear modeling. 
This command determines the line of best fit between the x and y values in your gap object. The 
abline() command is able to read the result directly so you do not have to specify the a = andb = 
instructions explicitly. The final result is a straight line added to your QQ plot. 





| NOTE /f two samples are drawn from the same distribution then the abline (0 =) 
command will demonstrate the fit between these samples. If you calculate and 
draw the actual best-fit line you can visualize any differences in distribution 


between the samples. : | 


So, the final set of commands appears like this: 









> qgp = qqplot(data2, rnorm(50, 5, 2)) 
> abline(lm(qqp$y ~ qqp$x) ) 


This produces the plot shown in Figure 5-9. 


You can alter the titles of the plot and the appearance of the line using the same commands that you 
met previously (main, xlab, ylab, lwd, lty, and col) 


You look at graphical commands in more detail in Chapter 7 and also Chapter 11. You also look 


more carefully at the 1m() command (in Chapter 10), which is used in a wide range of statistical 
analyses. 
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rnorm(50, 5, 2) 











FIGURE 5-9 


SUMMARY 


» You can visualize the distribution of a numeric sample using the stem() command to make a 
stem-leaf plot or the hist () command to draw a histogram. 


» A variety of distributions can be examined with R; these include the normal, Poisson, and 
binomial distributions. The distributions can be examined with a variety of commands (for 
example, rfoo(), p£00(), qfoo(), and dfoo(), where foo is the distribution). 


> You can test the distribution of a sample using the Shapiro-Wilk test for normality via the 
Shapiro.test() command. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test can compare two distributions 
and is accessed via the ks.test () command. 


>  Quantile-Quantile plots can be produced using qqnorm() and qgplot () commands. The 
gqlines() command can add a straight line to a normal QQ plot. 


Available for You can find the answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 


download on 
Wrox.com ; ; ; ; 
Use the Beginning. RData file for these exercises; the file contains the data objects you require. 
q Examine the orchis2 data object. Here you see a two-column data frame with a response 


variable (flower) and a predictor variable (site). Produce a histogram for the sprayed site. 
Now overlay a density plot. 


2. Determine the critical value (at 5% and 1% two-tailed) of the Wilcoxon statistic for a two-sample 
test where n = 8 for both samples. If you carried out a Wilcoxon two-sample test, where each 
sample contained ten replicates, and got a result of 77, how could you determine the statistical 


significance? 
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TOPIC 


Numerical distribu- 
tion (for example, 
norm, pois, binom, 
chisq, Wilcox, 

unif, t, F): 

at OON() 

pfoo() 

qfoo() 

dafoo() 

Random numbers: 
RNGkind () 


set.seed() 


sample () 


Drawing distribution: 


stem() hist() 
density() lines() 


agnorm() qqline() 
qqplot () 


Testing distribution: 
shapiro.test() 


ks.test() 


> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


KEY POINTS 


Many distributions are available for analysis in R. These include the normal 
distribution as well as Poisson, binomial, and gamma. Other statistical distri- 
butions include chi-squared, Wilcox, F, and t. 


Four main commands handle distributions. The rfoo() command gener- 
ates random numbers (where foo is the distribution), pfoo () determines 
probability, dfoo() determines density function, and qfoo() calculates 
quantiles. 


Random numbers can be generated for many distributions. The runif () 
command, for example, creates random numbers from the uniform 
distribution. 


A variety of algorithms to generate random numbers can be used and set 
via the RNGkind() command. The set .seed() command determines the 
“start point” for random number generation. 


The sample() command selects random elements from a larger data sample. 


The distribution of a numerical sample can be drawn and visualized using 
several commands: the stem() command creates a simple stem and leaf 
plot, for example. The hist () command draws classic histograms, and the 
density () command allows the density to be drawn onto a graph via the 
lines () command. 


Quantile-quantile plots can be dealt with using qqnorm(), which plots a dis- 
tribution against a theoretical normal. A line can be added using qqline(). 
The qgplot () command enables two distributions to be plotted against 
one another. 


The normality of a distribution can be tested using the Shapiro-Wilk test 

via the shapiro.test() command. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test can be 
used via the ks. test () command. This can test one distribution against a 
known “standard” or can test to see if two distributions are the same. 
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TOPIC 


Graphics: 

plot () 

abline() lines() 
lty lwd col 


xlim xlab ylim 
ylab main 


colors () 


1m() 


KEY POINTS 


The plot () command is a very general graphical command and is often 
called in the background as the result of some other command (for exam- 
ple, qqplot ()). 


The abline() command adds straight lines to existing graphs and can use 
the result of previous commands to determine the coordinates to use (for 
example, the 1m() command, which determines slope and intercept in the 
relationship between two variables). 


The lines () command adds sections of line to an existing graph and can 
be used to add a density plot to an existing histogram. 


Many additional parameters can be added to plot () and other graphical 
commands to provide customization. For example, col alters the color of 
plotted elements, and x1lim alters the limits of the x-axis. A comprehensive 
list can be found by using help (par). 


The colors () command gives a simple list of the colors available. 
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Simple Hypothesis Testing 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


How to carry out some basic hypothesis tests 

How to carry out the Student’s t-test 

How to conduct the U-test for non-parametric data 

How to carry out paired tests for parametric and non-parametric data 
How to produce correlation and covariance matrices 

How to carry out a range of correlations tests 


How to test for association using chi-squared 


Veo eve VY Viv) Ve ay 


How to carry out goodness of fit tests 


Many statistical analyses are concerned with testing hypotheses. In this chapter you look 
at methods of testing some simple hypotheses using standard and classic tests. You start by 
comparing differences between two samples. Then you look at the correlation between two 
samples, and finally look at tests for association and goodness of fit. Other tests are avail- 
able in R, but the ones illustrated here will form a good foundation and give you an idea of 
how R works. Should you require a different test, you will be able to work out how to carry 


it out for yourself. 


USING THE STUDENT’S T-TEST 


The Student’s t-test is a method for comparing two samples; looking at the means to determine 
if the samples are different. This is a parametric test and the data should be normally distrib- 
uted. You looked at the distribution of data previously in Chapter 5. 


Several versions of the t-test exist, and R can handle these using the t.test () command, 
which has a variety of options (see Table 6-1), and the test can be pressed into service to 
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> 
deal with two- and one-sample tests as well as paired tests. The latter option is discussed in 
the later section “Paired T- and U-Tests”; in this section you look at some more basic options. 


TABLE 6-1: The t.test() Command and Some of the Options Available. 


COMMAND EXPLANATION 





tates (data. Ll, data.2) The basic method of applying a t-test is to compare two 
vectors of numeric data. 


var.equal = FALSE If the var. equal instruction is set to TRUE, the variance is 
considered to be equal and the standard test is carried out. 
If the instruction is set to FALSE (the default), the variance is 
considered unequal and the Welch two-sample test Is car- 
ried out. 


T= 0) If a one-sample test is carried out, mu indicates the mean 
against which the sample should be tested. 


alternative = "two.sided" Sets the alternative hypothesis. The default is "two.sided" 
but you can specify "greater" or "less". You can abbrevi- 
ate the instruction (but you still need quotes). 


conf.level = 0.95 : Sets the confidence level of the interval (default = 0.95). 
paired = FALSE If set to TRUE, a matched pair t-test is carried out. 
t.test(y:.~ x, data, subset) The required data can be specified as a formula of the form 


response ~ predictor. In this case, the data should 
be named and a subset of the predictor variable can be 


specified. 
subset = predictor %in% If the data is in the form response ~ predictor, the sub- 
c("sample.1", "sample.2") set instruction can specify which two samples to select from 


the predictor column of the data. 


Two-Sample t-Test with Unequal Variance 


The general way to use the t. test () command is to compare two vectors of numeric values. You 
can specify the vectors in a variety of ways, depending how your data objects are set out. The 
default form of the t.test() does not assume that the samples have equal variance, so the Welch 
two-sample test is carried out unless you specify otherwise: 


> t.test(data2, data3) 
Welch Two Sample t-test 


data: data2 and data3 
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Bese Ae8t5I, tat) =4245564) povalue = 02009462 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 
-3.5366789 -0.5466544 
sample estimates: 
mean of x mean of y 
5.125000 7.166667 


Two-Sample t-Test with Equal Variance 


You can override the default and use the classic t-test by adding the var.equal = TRUE instruction, 
which forces the command to assume that the variance of the two samples is equal. The calcula- 
tion of the t-value uses pooled variance and the degrees of freedom are unmodified; as a result, the 
p-value is slightly different from the Welch version: 


> t.test(data2, data3, var.equal = TRUE) 
Two Sample t-test 


data: data2 and data3 
t€ = -2.7908, df = 26, p-value = 0.009718 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 
-3 .5454233. -0.5379101 
sample estimates: 
mean of x mean of y 
5.125000 7.166667 


One-Sample t-Testing 


You can also carry out a one-sample t-test. In this version you supply the name of a single vector 
and the mean to compare it to (this defaults to 0): 


> Eotest(dataZ, mi = 5) 
One Sample t-test 


data: data2 
t= U2 548 die 15, p=values= 0)..8023 
alternative hypothesis: true mean is not equal to 5 
95 percent confidence interval: 
4.079448 6.170552 
sample estimates: 
mean of x 
5eL25 


Using Directional Hypotheses 


You can also specify a “direction” to your hypothesis. In many cases you are simply testing to see 
if the means of two samples are different, but you may want to know if a sample mean is lower 
than another sample mean (or greater). You can use the alternative = instruction to switch the 
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emphasis from a two-sided test (the default) to a one-sided test. The choices you have are between 
"two.sided", "less", or "greater", and your choice can be abbreviated. 


> t.test(data2, mu = 5, alternative = 'greater') 
One Sample t-test 


data: data2 
t = 0.2548, d& = 15, p-value = 0.4012 
alternative hypothesis: true mean is greater than 5 
95 percent confidence interval: 
4.265067 Inf 
sample estimates: 
mean of x 
5.25 


Formula Syntax and Subsetting Samples in the t-Test 


The t-test is designed to compare two samples (or one sample with a “standard”). So far you have 
seen how to carry out the t-test on separate vectors of values. However, your data may well be ina 
more structured form with a column for the response variable and a column for the predictor vari- 
able. The following data are set out in this manner: 


> grass 
rich graze 
1) mow 
5 mow 
AN mow 
fai mow 
Ls mow 
8 unmow 
9 unmow 
7 unmow 
9 unmow 


wo worAaun FP WN FP 


This way of setting out data is more sensible and flexible, but you need a new way to deal with the 
layout. R deals with this by having a “formula syntax.” You create a formula using the tilde (~) sym- 
bol. Essentially your response variable goes on the left of the ~ and the predictor goes on the right 
like so: 


> t.test(rich ~ graze, data = grass) 


Welch Two Sample t-test 


data: rich by graze 
t =) 408098), df-=)5.411, p-value,.= 0.008927 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 

2.745758 8.754242 
sample estimates: 

mean in group mow mean in group unmow 

14.00 S20 
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If your predictor column contains more than two items, the t-test cannot be used. However, you can 
still carry out a test by subsetting this predictor column and specifying which two samples you want 
to compare. You must use the subset = instruction as part of the t.test () command. The follow- 
ing example illustrates how to do this using the same data as in the previous example. 


> t.test(rich ~ graze, data = grass, subset = graze %in% c('mow', 'unmow')) 


You first specify which column you want to take your subset from (graze in this case) and then 
type ins; this tells the command that the list that follows is contained in the graze column. Note 
that you have to put the levels in quotes; here you compare "mow" and "unmow" and your result (not 
shown) is identical to that you obtained before. 


_ je Carry Out Student’s t-Tests on Some Data 


sober cae Use the data on orchids (orchid, orchid2, orchis, and orchis2) from the Beginning.RData 


Wrox.com file for this activity, on which you will be carrying out a range of t-tests. 


1. Use the 1s() command to see the data you require; they all begin with “orchi”: 


> Is(pattern="“ore") 
bil “srehid" “orchad2™ “orchis” “orchis2" 


2. Look first at the orchid data. This comprises two columns relating to two samples: 


> orchid 
closed open 
id 


10 
21 


FPwoOmAN HAM FWN FP 
i 
oO 


fan) 

= 

he 
NrvAFPWWHANAHND MN Ww 


3. Carry out a t-test on these data without making any assumptions about the variance, like so: 


> attach (orchid) 
> t.test(open, closed) 


Welch Two Sample t-test 


data: open and closed 

t = -3.478, df = 17.981, p-value = 0.002688 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 

-4.0102455 -0.9897545 
sample estimates: 
mean of x mean of y 

6.0 8.55 


> detach (orchid) 
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4. Now carry out another two-sample t-test but use the “classic” version and assume the variance of 
the two samples is equal: 


> with(orchid, t.test(open, closed, var.equal = TRUE) ) 
Two Sample t-test 


data: open and closed 

t = -3.478, df = 18, p-value = 0.002684 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 

-4.0101329 -0.9898671 

sample estimates: 
mean of x mean of y 

6.0 8.5 


5. This time look at the open sample only and carry out a one-sample test to compare the data to a 
mean of 5: : 


> t.test(orchidSopen, mu = 5) 
One Sample t-test 


data: orchidSopen 

t = 159365, dt = 9) p-value = 0.08479 

alternative hypothesis: true mean is not equal to 5 
95 percent confidence interval: 

AN Nisteyautsyenh if, dated ys) 

sample estimates: 
mean of x 

6 


6. Now look at the orchis data object. It has two columns, flower and site. Use the str() or 
summary () command to confirm that there are two samples in the site column: 


> str(orchis) 
'data.frame': 20 obs. of 2 variables: 
Smilower: ium 7/8 6 Oll0u iL 7 Se 10.9 
S Site 4 Facter w/ 2 leveliss"cllosed™, "open": 1.1.51 2 2 7 te ion 


7. Carry out a t-test using the formula syntax; you do not need to make assumptions about the 
variance: 


> t.test(flower ~ site, data = orchis) 


8. Now look at the orchis2 data object. It has two columns, flower and site. Use the str() or 
summary () command to confirm that there are three samples in the site column: 


= Striorcnis2) 


‘data.frame': 30 obs. of 2 variables: 
S Elower: tum 7's 6 Glo ad seo ono 
S site  ~# Factor w/ 3 levelle "elLosea”;, "Open, eh edie eel ale ien ann. que 


9. Use a subset instruction to carry Out a t-test on the open and closed sites: 


> t.test(flower ~ site, data = orchis2, subset = site %in% c('open', 'closed')) 
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10. Now return to the orchid data. Carry out a one-sample test on the open sample to see if it has a 
mean of less than 7: 


> t.test(orchidSopen, alternative = 'less', mu = 7) 
One Sample t-test 


data: orchidSopen 
if ea eIs657 Cl = Fe p=valiue = 0k04239 
alternative hypothesis: true mean is less than 7 
95 percent confidence interval: 

-Inf 6.946615 
sample estimates: 
mean of x 

6 


11. Look again at the orchis2 data, which has three samples in the site column. Carry out a t-test 
on the sprayed sample to see if its mean is greater than 3. You can use either of the following 


commands: 
> €.cest (orchis2Sf£lower [orchis2Ssite=="sprayed'], mu = 3, alt = "“greater’) 
> WLEH (Orchis2, t.cest (Elower|site=—"sprayed' |, mu = 3; alt = “qt )) 


One Sample t-test 


data: orchis2Sflower[orchis2$site == "sprayed"] 
rae 94122 ate 9, p-value =)0204208 
alternative hypothesis: true mean is greater than 3 
95 percent confidence interval: 
3.061236 Inf 
sample estimates: 
mean of x 
Am 


How It Works 


The first part is simply a way to list the data objects by matching items that begin with the text “orc”. 
In the first t-test you had to use the attach() command to enable you to specify the column names. 
Notice that the result begins by telling you that you have carried out the Welch Two-Sample t-test. 


In the next case you used the with() command to allow R to access the columns in the orchid data. 
By adding var.equal = TRUE you carry out the “classic” t-test and treat the variances of the samples 
as equal. Note that in step 11 you used an abbreviation. 


The formula syntax is a convenient way to describe your data; the formula is of the form response 
predictor. The subset instruction enables you to select two samples from a column variable; the turm 
of the instruction is subset = predictor %in% c("item.1", "item.2"). 


The subset instruction works only in conjunction with the formula syntax. 





en RIS ASU HEM HRM AAD RT EM RA TAR 








The t-test is a powerful and flexible tool, as you have seen. You can also carry out paired tests using 
the t.test () command, but before that you look at the U-test, which you can think of as the non- 


parametric equivalent to the t-test. 
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THE WILCOXON U-TEST (MANN-WHITNEY) 


When you have two samples to compare and your data are non-parametric, you can use the U-test. 
This goes by various names and may be known as the Mann-Whitney U-test or Wilcoxon sign rank 
test. You use the wilcox.test() command to carry out the analysis. You operate this very much 
like you did when performing the t.test () previously. 


The wilcox.test () command can conduct two-sample or one-sample tests, and you can add a 
variety of instructions to carry out the test you want. The main options are shown in Table 6-2. 


TABLE 6-2: The wilcox.test() Command and Some of the Options Available. 


COMMAND EXPLANATION 


wilcox.test(sample.1, sample.2) Carries out a basic two-sample U-test on the numeri- 
cal vectors specified. 


im == (0 If a one-sample test is carried out, mu indicates the 
value against which the sample should be tested. 


alternative = "two.sided" Sets the alternative hypothesis. The default is "two 
.Sided" but you can specify "greater" or "less". 
You can abbreviate the instruction (but you still need 


quotes). 

Cont anes) SALGE Sets whether confidence intervals should be 
reported. 

conf.level = 0.95 Sets the confidence level of the interval (default 
= 0.95). 

eorrece =. TRUE By default the continuity correction is applied. You 


can turn this off by setting it to FALSE. 
paired = FALSE If set to TRUE, a matched pair U-test is carried out. 


exact = NULL Sets whether an exact p-value should be computed. 
The default is to do so for < 50 items. 


wilcox.test(y ~ x, data, subset) The required data can be specified as a formula of 
the form response ~ predictor. In this case the 
data should be named and a subset of the predictor 
variable can be specified. 


subset = predictor %in% If the data is in the form response ~ predictor, 
c("sample.1", "sample.2") the subset instruction can specify which two samples 
to select from the predictor column of the data. 
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Two-Sample U-Test 


The basic way of using the wilcox.test() is to specify the two samples you want to compare as 
separate vectors, as the following example shows: 
> datal ; data2 
Lessa yeas) Aa 6 So 569 


Se SH Seas 206abrSt6r9 Mes 3 24 
> wilcox.test(datal, data2) 


Wilcoxon rank sum test with continuity correction 


data: datal and data2 
W = 94.5, p-value = 0.7639 
alternative hypothesis: true location shift is not equal to 0 


Warning message: 
In wilcox.test.default(datal, data2) 
cannot compute exact p-value with ties 


By default the confidence intervals are not calculated and the p-value is adjusted using the “continu- 
ity correction”; a message tells you that the latter has been used. In this case you see a warning mes- 
sage because you have tied values in the data. If you set exact = FALSE, this message would not be 
displayed because the p-value would be determined from a normal approximation method. 


One-Sample U-Test 


If you specify a single numerical vector, a one-sample U-test is carried out; the default is to set mu = 
0, as in the following example: 


> wilcox.test(data3, exact = FALSE) 


Wilcoxon signed rank test with continuity correction 


data: data3 

V = 78, p-value = 0.002430 

alternative hypothesis: true location is not equal to 0 
In this case the p-value is taken from a normal approximation because the exact = FALSE instruc- 
tion is used. The command has assumed mu = 0 because it is not specified explicitly. 


Using Directional Hypotheses 


Both one- and two-sample tests use an alternative hypothesis that the location shift is not equal 
to 0 as their default. This is essentially a two-sided hypothesis. You can change this by using the 
alternative = instruction, where you can select "two.sided", "less", or "greater" as your 
alternative hypothesis (an abbreviation is acceptable but you still need quotes, single or double). 
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You can also specify mu, the location shift. By default mu = 0. In the following example the hypoth- 
esis is set to something other than 0: 


> data3 
Ply (NO te ie Ch peOresss a Oot 19-41. 0iee een Omero 
> summary (data3) 
Min. lst Qu. Median Mean 3rd Qu. Max. 
3.000 6.000 7.000 ee6in S250" KOC 00 


> wilcox.test(data3, mu = 8, exact = FALSE, conf.int = TRUE, alt = 'less') 
Wilcoxon signed rank test with continuity correction 


data: data3 
V-= 13.5, p-value = 0.108021 
alternative hypothesis: true location is less than 8 
95 percent confidence interval: 
-Inf 8.000002 
sample estimates: 
(pseudo) median 
6.999956 


In this example a one-sample test is carried out on the data3 sample vector. The test looks to see if 
the sample median is less than 8. The instructions also specify to display the confidence interval and 
not to use an exact p-value. 


Formula Syntax and Subsetting Samples in the U-test 


It is generally a good idea to have your data arranged into a data frame where one column repre- 
sents the response variable and another represents the predictor variable. In this case you can use 
the formula syntax to describe the situation and carry out the wilcox.test() on your data. This is 
much the same method you used for the t-test previously. The basic form of the command becomes: 


wilcox.test(response ~ predictor, data = my.data) 
You can also use additional instructions as you could with the other syntax. If your predictor vari- 


able contains more than two samples, you cannot conduct a U-test and must use a subset that con- 
tains exactly two samples. The subset instruction works like so: 


wilcox.test (response ~ predictor, data = my.data, subset = predictor %in% 
c("samplei", "sample2") ) 


Notice that you use a c() command to group the samples together, and their names must be in quotes. 


The U-test is one of the most widely used statistical methods, so it is important to be comfortable 


using the wilcox.test() command. In the following activity you try conducting a range of U-tests 
for yourself. 
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QAR Carry Out U-Tests on Some Data 


Available for ; : 5 
GS eniosd te Use the butterfly abundance data called bfc, b£2, and bfs, which are all contained in the 
Wrox.com = Beginning.RData file. Use the 1s() command to remind you of the names: 


> lctpattern= "bt ) 


1. Look at the bfc data object; there are two columns in this data frame, one for each sample: 


ze O RAS: 

grass heath 
il 3 6 
2 4 7 
3 3 8 
4 5 8 
5 6 9 
6 ile. att 
‘| 21 12 
8 4 ite k 
9 5 NA 
10 4 NA 
14 f NA 
12 8 NA 


2. Carry out a two-sample U-test on the two samples in the bfc data object. There is no need to use 
any additional instructions: 


> wilcox.test(bfcS$grass, bfc$heath) 
Wilcoxon rank sum test with continuity correction 


data: bfcS$grass and bfc$heath 
W = 20.5, p-value = 0.03625 
alternative hypothesis: true location shift is not equal to 0 


Warning message: 
In wilcox.test.default (bfc$grass, bfc$heath) 
cannot compute exact p-value with ties 


3. Now look at the grass sample of the bfc data using the summary () command: 


> summary (bfc$grass) 
Min. 1st Qu. Median Mean 3rd Qu. Max. 
3.000 4.000 5.000 6.833 225 02000 


4. Carry out a one-sample test on the grass sample of the bfc data. Set a hypothesis that the location 
shift is less than 7.5: 


> with(bfc, wilcox.test(grass, mu = 7.5, exact = Palos “Vesa 


Wilcoxon signed rank test with continuity correction 


data: grass 
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Woe ani, (eaves = 0 ales 
alternative hypothesis: true location is less than 7.5 
5. Look at the b£2 data object. It comprises two columns, with a response variable count and a pre- 
dictor variable site. 
> Siete (birZ)) 
'data.frame': 20 obs. of 2 variables: 


STCOUNey) Lit esata s om oele 2) edeebee4 
Susite “| Factor w/ 2) bevels. "Grass, "Heath. i) 4d ee dd 


6. Conduct a two-sample U-test on the b£2 data. This time you will need to use the formula syntax: 


> wilcox.test(count ~ site, data = bf2, exact = FALSE) 
Wilcoxon rank sum test with continuity correction 


data: count by site 
W = 20.5, p-value = 0.03625 
alternative hypothesis: true location shift is not equal to 0 


7. Look at the b£2 data object again. This time look at the Heath sample and carry out a one-sided 
U-test. Set an alternative hypothesis that the location shift is greater than the first quartile: 
> with(bf2, summary(count [which(site=='Heath') ])) 


Min. lst Qu. Median Mean 3rd Qu. Max. 
6.00 Told 8.50 9.00 a. 00 42.06 


> with(bf2, wilcox.test (count [which(site=='Heath')], exact = By 
alte = "Gredceru ns mu—— ata) 


Wilcoxon signed rank test with continuity correction 


data: count[which(site == "Heath") ] 
V = 28, p-value = 0.09118 
alternative hypothesis: true location is greater than 7.75 


8. Now look at the bfs data object. This time you have a predictor variable with three samples. Carry 
out a two-sample U-test between the Grass and Arable samples: 


> wilcox.test(count ~ site, data = bfs, subset = site $%in$% c("Grass", “Arable"), 
exact =) 2) 


Wilcoxon rank sum test with continuity correction 


data: count by site 
W = 81.5, p-value = 0.05375 
alternative hypothesis: true location shift is not equal to 0 
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How It Works 


The basic form of the command requires the numerical vectors to be specified. If the data are inside a 
data frame you must use attach(), with(), or the $ syntax to enable R'to “read” them. 


If a single vector is specified, a one-sample test is carried out. The mu = instruction gives the location 
shift to test and the alternative = instruction sets the direction of the alternative hypothesis, with 
"two.sided" being the default. 


The formula syntax enables you to specify response ~ predictor for when you have data in that for- 
mat. This also allows you to specify the data so that you do not need to use attach() or with() com- 
mands or the $ syntax. 


If you have a response variable column you have to use a more complex method to extract the sample 
you require. Here you used a conditional statement to select the sample and used the summary () 
command to determine the first quartile. This value was used as the mu = instruction along with an 
alternative = "greater" instruction to make a one-sided test. 


When you have more than two samples in a predictor variable the subset instruction enables you 
to select two samples to compare; the subset instruction works only with the formula syntax and 
you specify the samples to compare in the following way: subset = response %in% c("samplel", 


"sample2"). 





The U-test is a useful tool for comparing two samples and is one of the most widely used of all sim- 
ple statistical tests. Both the t.test () and wilcox.test() commands can also deal with matched 
pair data, which you have not seen yet. This is the subject of the next section. 


s 








—————— ae are 

NOTE The results of the t.test() and wilcox.test() commands are displayed 
’ when you run the command. However, not all of the results are displayed. If you i 
| create a new object to “hold” the result of a test, you carrview the elements of — |, 
i the result by using the names () command. You can then access the various ele- | 
; ments using the $ syntax. | 
i EE TET TL a ee SSRN Aa eee MC da ere | 
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PAIRED T- AND U-TESTS 


If you have a situation in which you have paired data, you can use matched pair versions of the t-test 
and the U-test with a simple extra instruction. You simply add paired = TRUE as an instruction to 
your command. It does not matter if the data are in two separate sample columns or are represented 
as response and predictor as long as you indicate what is required using the appropriate syntax. In 
fact, R will carry out a paired test even if the data do not really match up as pairs. It is up to you to 
carry out something sensible. You can use all the regular syntax and instructions, so you can use 
subsetting and directional hypotheses as you like. In the following activity you try a few paired tests 


for yourself. 
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Conduct Paired t and U Tests on Some Data 





Available for You will need to get the Beginning. RData file for this activity: You will require several data 
download on : : A E : hoa A 
Wrox.com objects, which you will use to carry out some paired tests. The file contains all the data you need. 
1. Look at the mpd data; you can see two samples, white and yellow. These data are matched pair 
data and each row represents a bi-colored target. The values are for numbers of whitefly attracted 


to each half of the target. 


> mpd 

white yellow 
1 4 4 
2 3 7 
3 4 2 
4 dl 2 
5 6 | 
6 4 10 
« 6 5 
8 4 8 


2. Use a paired U-test (Wilcoxon matched pair test) on these data like so: 


> wilcox.test(mpd$white, mpd$yellow, exact = FALSE, paired = TRUE) 
Wilcoxon signed rank test with continuity correction 


data: mpd$white and mpdSyellow 
V = 6, p-value = 0.2008 
alternative hypothesis: true location shift is not equal to 0 


3. Look at the means for the two samples in the mpd data. Round the difference up and then carry out 
a paired t-test, but set an alternative hypothesis that the difference in these means is less than this 
difference: 


> mean (mpd) 

white yellow 

A>000. 5.625 
> with(mpd, t.test(white, yellow, paired = TRUE, mu = 2, ale-=" “less” )) 


Paired t-test 


data: white and yellow 
t= -3.6958, di = 7; p-value = 0.003849 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is less than 2 
95 percent confidence interval: 
=Int WOR2S3 2.007 
sample estimates: 
mean of the differences 
-1.625 


4. Look at the mpd.s data object. This comprises two columns. One is the response variable count : 
and the other is the predictor variable trap. These are the same data as the mpd and are paired (the 
only difference is the form of the data object). Carry out a pared t-test on these data: 


> wilcox.test(count ~ trap, data = mpd.s, paired = TRUE, exact = F) 
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Wilcoxon signed rank test with continuity correction 


data: count by trap 
V = 6, p-value =' 0.2008 
alternative hypothesis: true location shift is not equal to 0 


5. Carry out a two-sided and paired t-test on the mpd.s data. Set the alternative hypothesis that the 
difference in means is 1 and show the 99 percent confidence intervals: 


> t.test(count ~ trap, data = mpd.s, paired = TRUE, mu = 1, conf.level = 0.99) 
Paired t-test 


data: count by trap 
b= —20763,, Gr. —= 7, p-value ’= 0).0ed 7a 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is not equal to 1 
99 percent confidence interval: 

-5.057445 1.807445 
sample estimates: 
mean of the differences 

-1.625 


6. Look at the orchis2 data. Here you have a response variable flower and a predictor variable 
site. The predictor variable has three samples (open, closed, and sprayed). Carry out a paired 
t-test on the open and sprayed samples: 


>t. Lest lower — site, data = orchis2, “subset = "sice tins c(Yopen”,, sprayed!) , 
paired = TRUE) 


Paired t-test 


data: flower by site 
t=e42 1461 > di 19, p-value, =) 0.002499 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 
0.8633494 2.9366506 
sample estimates: 
mean of the differences 
9 


How It Works 


Simply adding paired = TRUE as an instruction toat.test() or wilcox.test() command will carry 
out a paired version of the test. If the sample vectors are inside a data frame you must use attach(), 
with(), or use the $ syntax to allow R to read the variables. 


All the regular instructions can be used, so you can carry out a directional hypothesis, for example, 


using alternative = "less" (or "greater"). 


If the predictor variable has more than two levels (samples), you can use the subset instruction exactly 
as you did for the unpaired version. 





j 
} 





WARNING Paired tests are useful and more sensitive than their unpaired cous- 
ins. However, you must be careful when using them to make sure it is appropriate 
since al! data in a data frame will appear paired. R will look to see if the length 

of the vectors used is the same, but if you have Na items, by default they will be 
removed and your result may not be what you expect. 
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CORRELATION AND COVARIANCE 


COMMAND 

cor(x, y NULL) 
cov(x, y NULL) 
cov2cor (V) 
method 

var(x, y NULL) 


cor.test(x, y) 


When you have two continuous variables you can look for a link between them; this link is called 
a correlation. You can go about finding this several ways using R. The cor () command determines 
correlations between two vectors, all the columns of a data frame (or matrix), or two data frames 
(or matrix objects). The cov () command examines covariance. By default the Pearson product 
moment (that is regular parametric correlation) is used but Spearman (rho) and Kendall (tau) meth- 
ods (both non-parametric correlation) can be specified instead. The cor.test () command carries 
out a test of significance of the correlation. 


You can add a variety of additional instructions to these commands. Table 6-3 gives a brief sum- 
mary of them. 


TABLE 6-3: Correlation Commands and Main Options. 


EXPLANATION 





Carries out a basic correlation between x and y. If xis a 
matrix or data frame, y can be omitted. 


Determines covariance between x and y. If x is a matrix or 
data frame, y can be omitted. 


Takes a covariance matrix V and calculates the correlations. 


The default is "pearson", but "spearman" or "kendall" 
can be specified as the methods for correlation or covari- 
ance. These can be abbreviated but you still need the 
quotes, and note that they are lowercase. 


Determines the variance of x. If x is a matrix or data frame or 
y is specified, the covariance is also determined. 


Carries out a significance test of the correlation between x 
and y. 


_ COMMAND 


alternative = 


"two.sided" 


conf.level = 0.95 

exact = NULL 

continuity = FALSE 
cor.test( ~ x + y, data) 
subset = group %in% "sample 


Correlation and Covariance 





EXPLANATION 


The default is for a two-sided test but the alternative hypoth. 


esis can be given as "two.sided", "greate 
and abbreviations are permitted. 


r’,or" 


” 
ere 
- less 


Ifthe method = "pearson" andn > 3, the confidence 
intervals will be shown. This instruction sets the confidence 
level and defaults to 0.95. 


For Kendall or Spearman, should an exact p-value be 
determined? Set this to TRUE or FALSE (the default NULL is 
equivalent to FALSE). 


For Spearman or Kendall tests setting this to TRUE carries 


out a continuity correction. 


If the data are in a data frame, a formula syntax can be used. 
This is of the form ~ x + y where x and y are two variables. 


The data frame can be specified. All other instructions can 
be used including subset. 


If the data includes a grouping variable, the subset instruc- 
tion can be used to select one or more samples from this 
grouping. 
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The commands summarized in Table 6-3 enable you to carry out a range of correlation tasks. In the 


following sections you see a few of these options illustrated, and you can then try some correlations 


yourself in the activity that follows. 


Simple Correlation 


Simple correlations are between two continuous variables and you can use the cor() command to 


obtain a correlation coefficient like so: 


S, 


> Goune «=sel9,; 25, “15, 
Sispeed)= s(2, 375, 
> cor(count, speed) 


[1}) 027237206 


2, 


14, 


be 


25, 
24, 


24, 47) 
29, 34) 


The default for R is to carry out the Pearson product moment, but you can specify other correlations 
using the method = instruction, like so: 


=. Con (Gountin, 
[1] 0.5269556 


speed, method = 


'spearman' ) 


This example used the Spearman rho correlation but you can also apply Kendall’s tau by specify- 


ing method = "kendall". Note that you can abbreviate this but you still need the quotes. You also 


have to use lowercase. 
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If your vectors are contained within a data frame or some other object, you need to extract them in 
4 different fashion. Look at the women data frame. This comes as example data with your distribu- 
tion of R. 

> data (women) 

> str (women) 

‘data. frame': 15 obs. of 2 variables: 


$ height: num 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 
$-weightrenum 115-117 0120vi23) 1269229132435 139 142 


You need to use attach() or with() commands to allow R to “read inside” the data frame and 
access the variables within. You could also use the $ syntax so that the command can access the 
variables as the following example shows: 


> cor(women$height, women$weight) 
[1] 0.9954948 


In this example the cor () command has calculated the Pearson correlation coefficient between the 
height and weight variables contained in the women data frame. 


You can also use the cor() command directly on a data frame (or matrix). If you use the data frame 
women that you just looked at, for example, you get the following: 


> cor (women) 

height weight 
height 1.0000000 0.9954948 
weight 0.9954948 1.0000000 


Now you have a correlation matrix that shows you all combinations of the variables in the data 
frame. When you have more columns the matrix can be much more complex. The following exam- 
ple contains five columns of data: 


> head (mf) 
Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 


a 20 12 LOVZeas= 200 
2 pag 14 US PP alone a sKe) 
3 22 eZ ANE) Mile ise aie Ya: 
4 23 16 SHON elle ge hays UP 110, 
5 21 20 poy COS c0 
6 20 21 652273 a0 
> Gor (mt) 
Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 


Length 1.0000000 -0.34322968 0.7650757 0.45476093 -0.8055507 
Speed § -0.3432297 1.00000000 -0.1134416 0.02257931 0.1983412 
Algae 0.7650757 -0.11344163 1.0000000 0.37706463 -0.8365705 
NO3 0.4547609 0.02257931 0.3770646 1.00000000 -0.3751308 
BOD -0.8055507 0.19834122 -0.8365705 -0.37513077 1.0000000 


The correlation matrix can be helpful but you may not always want to see all the possible combina- 
tions; indeed, the first column is the response variable and the others are predictor variables. If you 
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choose the Length variable and compare it to all the others in the mf data frame using the default 
Pearson coefficient, you can select a single variable and compare it to all the others like so: 


> cor(mfSLength, mf) 
Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 
ala 1 -0.3432297 0.7650757 0.4547609 -0.8055507 


Covariance 


The cov() command uses syntax similar to the cor() command to examine covariance. The women 
data are used with the cov() command in the following example: 


> cov(womenSheight, womenSweight) 
[1] 69 
> cov (women) 
height weight 
height 20 69.0000 
weight 69° 240.2095 


The cov2cor() command is used to determine the correlation from a matrix of covariance in the 
following example: 


> women.cv = cov(women) 
> cov2cor (women.cv) 

height weight 
height 1.0000000 0.9954948 
weight 0.9954948 1.0000000 


Significance Testing in Correlation Tests 


You can apply a significance test to your correlations using the cor.test () command. In this case 
you can compare only two vectors at a time as the following example shows: 


> cor.test(womenSheight, women$Sweight) 
Pearson's product-moment correlation 


data: womenSheight and womenSweight 
~ = 357.8553, dt = 13, p-value = 1.088e-14 
alternative hypothesis: true correlation is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 
0.9860970 0.9985447 
sample estimates: 
cor 
0.9954948 


In the previous example you can see that the Pearson correlation has been carried out between 
height and weight in the women data and the result also shows the statistical significance of the 


correlation. 
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Formula Syntax 


If your data are contained in a data frame, using the attach() or with() commands is tedious, as 
is using the $ syntax. A formula syntax is available as an alternative, which provides a neater repre- 
sentation of your data: 


> data(cars) 
> cor.test(~ speed + dist, data = cars, method = 'spearman', exact = F) 


Spearman's rank correlation rho 


data: speed and dist 
S = 3532.819, p-value = 8.825e-14 
alternative hypothesis: true rho is not equal to 0 
sample estimates: 
rho 
0.8303568 


Here you examine the cars data, which comes built into R. The formula is slightly different from 
the one that you met previously. Here you specify both variables to the right of the ~. You also give 
the name of the data as a separate instruction. 


All the additional instructions are available when using the formula syntax as well as the subset 
instruction. If your data contain a separate grouping column, you can specify the samples to use 
from it using an instruction along the following lines: 


subset = grouping %in% "sample" 


Correlation is a common method used widely in many areas of study. In the following activity you 
will be able to practice carrying out correlation and covariance of some data. 


T OUT Carry Out Correlation and Covariance 





oaanene Use the fw, £w2, and fw3 data from the Beginning.RData file for this activity. The other data 


Wrox.com items are built into R. 


1. Look at the fw data object; this contains two columns, count and speed. Conduct a Pearson cor- 
relation on these two variables: 


> cor(fwScount, fwSspeed) 
Om aa 2.016 


2. Now look at the swiss data object; this is built into R. Use Kendall’s tau correlation to create a 
matrix of correlations: 


> cor(swiss, method = 'kendall') 
3. The swiss data produced a sizeable matrix. Simplify this by looking at the Fertility variable 
and correlating that to the others in the dataset. This time use the Spearman rho correlation. 


> cor(swiss$Fertility, swiss, method = 'spearman') 
Fertility Agriculture Examination Education Catholic Infant.Mortality 
ay 1 0.2426643 -0.660903 -0.4432577 0.4136456 0.4371367 
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4. Now look at the fw data object. It has two variables, count and speed. Create a covariance matrix: 


> (fw.cov = cov(fw) ) 
count speed 

count 185-8393 1237.0000 

speed 123.0000 155.4286 


5. Convert the covariance matrix into a correlation: 


> cov2cor(fw.cov) 

count speed 
count 1.0000000 0.7237206 
speed 0.7237206 1.0000000 


6. Look at the fw2 data object. This has the same number of rows as the fw object. It also has two 
columns, abund and flow. Carry out a correlation between the columns of one data frame and the 
other: 


> cor(fw, fw2) 

abund flow 
count 0.9905759 0.7066437 
speed 0.6527244 0.9889997 


7. Carry out a Spearman rho test of significance on the count and speed variables from the fw data: 


> with(fw, cor.test(count, speed, method = 'spearman') ) 
Spearman's rank correlation rho 


data: count and speed 
S = 39.7357, p-value = 0.1796 
alternative hypothesis: true rho is not equal to 0 
sample estimates: 
rho 
0.5269556 


Warning message: 
In cor.test.default(count, speed, method = "spearman") 
Cannot compute exact p-values with ties 


8. Now look at the fw2 data again. Conduct a Pearson correlation between the abund and flow vari- 
ables. Set the confidence intervals to the 99 percent level and use an alternative hypothesis that the 
correlation is greater than 0: 


> cor.test(fw2Sabund, fw2Sflow, conf = 0.99, alt = 'greater') 
Pearson's product-moment correlation 


data: fw2Sabund and fw2Sflow 
E=—2 0730, de = 6, p-value = 0041273 
alternative hypothesis: true correlation is greater than 0 
99 percent confidence interval: 
-0.265223 1.000000 
sample estimates: 
cor 
0.6461473 
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9. Use the formula syntax to carry out a Kendall tau correlation significance test between the Length 
and No3 variables from the mf data object: 


> cor.test(~ Length + NO3, data = mf, method = 'k', exact = F) 
Kendall's rank correlation tau 


data: Length and NO3 
z= 1.969, p-value = 0.04895 
alzernative hypothesis: true tau is not equal to 0 
sample estimates: 
tau 
0'.2959383 


90. Look at the fw3 data object. This is the same as fw, except that there is an additional grouping 
variable called cover. Use a subset of the data that corresponds to the open group and carry out a 
Pearson correlation significance test: 


> cor.test(~ count + speed, data = fw3, subset = cover %in% '‘open') 
Pearson's product-moment correlation 


data: count and speed 

GS 1.2225, Gli) 27-povaiue,—M0s aces 
alternative hypothesis: true correlation is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 

=0.9907848 0.8432203 

sample estimates: 

cor 
-0.6216869 


How It Works 


The basic form of the cor() command requires two vectors, but if you have a data frame or numeric 
matrix all the columns will be used to form a correlation matrix. Any object can be correlated against 
any other object as long as the length of the individual vectors matches up. This works for the cov () 
command too, which determines covariance. 


The cor.test() command enables you to carry out a significance test on the correlation. In this case 
you can now specify only two data vectors, but you can use a formula syntax, which makes it easier 
when the variables are contained within a data frame or matrix. The Pearson product moment is the 
default, but Spearman’s rho or Kendall’s tau tests can also be used. You can use the subset command 
to select data based on a grouping variable. 


> ar nO ATRESIA PE ERO A A 





See 











—_—_—_———— 


NOTE Often you will create a new object to “hold” the result of a command. 
This will not be displayed until you type its name. However, if you enclose the 


i entire command in brackets you can force R to display your result immediately. 
Compare the following examples: 


i count 
speed 


> (fw. 


count 
speed 


In the first example you have to type the name of the result to display it but in the 
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it > Ew.cor = cor (iw, Ew2) 
> fw.cor 


abund flow 
0.9905759 0.7066437 
0.6527244 0.9889997 


cor = cor(fw, fw2)) 

abund flow 
0.9905759 0.7066437 
0.6527244 0.9889997 











soccel! 





second example the result is displayed immediately as well as stored (to fw. cor). 


TESTS FOR ASSOCIATION 


When you have categorical data you can look for associations between categories by using the chi- 
squared test. Routines to achieve this are accessed using the chisq.test () command. You can add 
various additional instructions to the basic command to suit your requirements. These are summa- 


rized in Table 6-4. 


TABLE 6-4: The Chi-Squared Test and its Various Options. 


COMMAND 


EXPLANATION 


a 


chisq.test(x, y = NULL) 


correct = TRUE 


rescale.p = FALSE 


simulate.p.value = FALSE 


Be 2000 


A basic chi-squared test is carried out on a matrix or data frame. If 
x is provided as a vector, a second vector can be supplied. If xis a 
single vector and y is not given, a goodness of fit test is carried out. 


If the data form a 2 x 2 contingency table the Yates’ correction is 
applied. 


A vector of probabilities for use with a goodness of fit test. If p is not 
given, the goodness of fit tests that the probabilities are all equal. 


If TRUE, p is rescaled to sum to 1. For use with goodness of fit tests. 


If set to TRUE, a Monte Carlo simulation is used to calculate 
p-values. 


The number of replicates to use in the Monte Carlo simulation. 
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Multiple Categories: Chi-Squared Tests 


The most common use for a chi-squared test is where you have multiple categories and want to see if 
associations exist between them. In the following example you can see some categorical data set out 
in a data frame. You have seen these data before: 


=) biircmiciis 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch 19 3 5 0 2 
Great Tit 50 0 10 7 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 a 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


The data here are already in a contingency table and each cell represents a unique combination of 
the two categories; here you have several habitats and several species. You run the chisq. test () 
command simply by giving the name of the data to the command like so: 

> bird.cs = chisq.test (bird. df) 

Warning message: 


In chisq.test(bird.df) : Chi-squared approximation may be incorrect 
= louiael, es 


Pearson's Chi-squared test 


Clears lonewiel elie 
X-squared = 78.2736, df = 20, p-value = 7.694e-09 


In this case you give the result a name and set it up as a new object, which you examine in more detail 
in a moment. You get an error message in this example; this is because you have some small values for 
your observed data and the expected values will probably include some that are smaller than 5. When 
you issue the name of the result object you see a very brief result that contains the salient points. 


Your original data were in the form of a data frame but you might also have used a matrix. If that 
were so, the result is exactly the same. You can also use a table result; perhaps the result of using 
the xtabs () command on the raw data. In any event you end up with a result object, which you can 
examine in more detail. You might start by trying a summary () command: 


> summary (bird.cs) 
Length Class Mode 


SrAEL StL. mil -none- numeric 
parameter 1 -none- numeric 
p.value i -none- numeric 
method a -none- character 
data.name 1 -none- character 
observed 30 -none- numeric 
expected 30 -none- numeric 
residuals 30 -none- numeric 


This does not produce the result that you may have expected. However, it does show that the result 


object you created contains several parts. A simpler way to see what you are dealing with is to use 
the names () command: 


> names (bird.cs) 


[1] "statistic" "parameter" "p.value" "method" "data.name" "observed" 
[7] "expected" "residuals" 
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You can access the various parts of your result object by using the $ syntax and adding the part you 
want to examine. For example: 


> birdscsSstat 

X-squared 
78.27364 

> bird.csSp.val 
{1] 7.693581e-09 


Here you select the statistic (the X* value) and the p-value; notice that you do not need to use the 
full name here, an abbreviation is fine as long as it is unambiguous. You can see the calculated 
expected values as well as the Pearson residuals by using the appropriate abbreviation. In the follow- 
ing example you look at the expected values: 


> bird.csSexp 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 


Blackbird Do ita! 54095593223 1623729 234508475 220542373 
Chaffinch Wy 20s3 90) a4 S768. 6. CS 0S 2779660 05898305 
Great Tit 39. 745763." 7.267797 V5.671186 2.9525424 1. 3627119 
House Sparrow 43.898305 8.027119 17.308475 3.2610169 1.5050847 
Robin 8.305085 1.518644 3.274576 0.6169492 0.2847458 
Song Thrush 5.932203 1.084746 2.338983 0.4406780 0.2033898 


You can see in this example that you have some expected values < 5 and this is the reason for the 
warning message. You might prefer to display the values as whole numbers and you can adjust 
the output “on the fly” by using the round() command to choose how many decimal points to 
display the values like so: 


> round(bird.cs$exp, 0) 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 


Blackbird 60 uli 24 4 2 
Chaffinch 3 a a 1 
Great Tit 40 7 16 3 i 
House Sparrow 44 8 7 3 2 
Robin 8 2 3 1 0 
Song Thrush 6 1 2 0 0 


In this instance you chose to use no decimals at all and so use 0 as an instruction in the round () 
command. 


Monte Carlo Simulation 


You can decide to determine the p-value by a slightly different method and can use a Monte 
Carlo simulation to do this. You add an extra instruction to the chisq. test () command, 
simulate.p.value = TRUE, like so: 


> chisg.test(bird.df, simulate.p.value = TRUE, B = 2500) 


Pearson's Chi-squared test with simulated p-value (based on 2500 
replicates) 


data: bird.df 
X-squared = 78.2736, df = NA, p-value = 0.0003998 


The default is that simulate.p.value = FALSE and that B = 2000. The latter is the number of 
replicates to use in the Monte Carlo test, which is set to 2500 for this example. 
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Yates’ Correction for 2 x 2 Tables 
When you have a 2 x 2 contingency table it is common to apply the Yates’ correction. By default 
this is used if the contingency table has two rows and two columns. You can turn off the correc- 
tion using the correct = FALSE instruction in the command. In the following example you can 
see a 2 x 2 table: 


SS ini! 

Ure .dio.y UES dao. 
Rum.obt.y 96 41 
Rum.obt.n 26 by! 


> chisq.test (nd) 
Pearson's Chi-squared test with Yates' continuity correction 


datas ene 
X-squared = 29.8653, df = 1, p-value = 4.631e-08 


> chisq.test(nd, correct = FALSE) 
Pearson's Chi-squared test 


daltale snd: 
X-squared = 31.4143, df = 1, p-value = 2.084e-08 


At the top you see the data and when you run the chisq. test () command you see that Yates’ cor- 
rection is applied automatically. In the second example you force the command not to apply the cor- 
rection by setting correct = FALSE. Yates’ correction is applied only when the matrix is 2 x 2, and 
even if you tell R to apply the correction explicitly it will do so only if the table is 2 x 2. 


Single Category: Goodness of Fit Tests 


You can use the chisq.test () command to carry out a goodness of fit test. In this case you must 
have two vectors of numerical values, one representing the observed values and the other represent- 
ing the expected ratio of values. The goodness of fit tests the data against the ratios (probabilities) 
you specified. If you do not specify any, the data are tested against equal probability. 


In the following example you have a simple data frame containing two columns; the first column 
contains values relating to an old survey. The second column contains values relating to a new 


survey. You want to see if the proportions of the new survey match the old one, so you perform a 
goodness of fit test: 


> survey 

old new 
woody 2a 19 
shrubby 34 30 
tall USTs alla 
short 98 101 
grassy A5 952 
mossy 53. 26 
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To run the test you use the chisq.test() command, but this time you must specify the test data as 
a single vector and also point to the vector that contains the probabilities: 


> survey.cs = chisq.test(surveySnew, p = surveySold, rescale.p = TRUE) 
> survey.cs 


Chi-squared test for given probabilities 


data: surveySnew 
K-squared = 15.8389, df = 5, p-value = 0.00732 


In this example you did not have the probabilities as true probabilities but as frequencies; you use 
the rescale.p = TRUE instruction to make sure that these are converted to probabilities (this 
instruction is set to FALSE by default). 


The result contains all the usual items for a chi-squared result object, but if you display the expected 
values, for example, you do not automatically get to see the row names, even though they are pres- 
ent in the data: 


> survey.csSexp 
Pie 20.25295) 029293766 11622857 “86.2909 3962338 “46766753 


You can get the row names from the original data using the row.names() command. You could set 
the names of the expected values in the following way: 


names (survey.cs$expected) = row.names (survey) 
> survey.cs$exp 
woody shrubby tall short grassy mossy 


20.25195 29.93766 116.22857 86.29091 39.62338 46.66753 


You could do something similar for the residuals and then when you inspected your result it would 
be easier to keep track of which value was related to which category. 


In the following activity you can get a chance to practice the chi-squared test for association as well 
as goodness of fit by using a simple data example. 


_ jee Carry Out Chi-Squared Tests on Some Data 


ideatreelpil Use the bees data object from the Beginning. RData file for this activity, which you will use to 
ownloa te, ? 
Wrox.com carry out a range of association and goodness of fit tests. The data are in a data frame and repre- 


sent visits by various bee species to different plant species. 


4. Carry out a basic chi-squared test on these data and save the result as a named object: 


> bees 

Buff.tail Garden.bee Red.tail Honey.bee Carder.bee 
Thistle 10 8 18 1) 8 
Vipers.bugloss al 3 9 is Oy) 
Golden.rain Sh 19 i 16 6 
Yellow.alfalfa 5 6 2 9 32 
Blackberry AV: 4 4 10 23 
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> (bees.cs = chisq.test (bees) ) 
Pearson's Chi-squared test 


data: bees 
X-squared = 120.6531, df = 16, p-value < 2.2e-16 


2. Look at the result you just obtained—it contains several parts. Display the Pearson residuals for the 
result: 


> names (bees.cs) 
[1] "statistic" "parameter" "p.value" "method" "data.name" "observed" 
"expected" 
[8] "residuals" 
> bees.cs$resid 
Buff.tail Garden.bee Red.tail Honey.bee Carder.bee 


Thistle -0.66586684 0.1476203 4.544647 0.18079727 -2.394918 
Vipers..bugloss =3.12467558 -1.5616655 1.169932- 0.67626472 2.348309 
Golden.rain 4.69620024 2.5323534 -2.686059 -0.01691336 -3.887003 
Yellow.alfalfa -1.99986117 -0.4885699 -1.693054 -0.59837350 3.441582 
Blackberry 0.09423625 -1.1886361 -0.853104 -0.23746700 1. 385152 


3. Now run the chi-squared test again but this time use a Monte Carlo simulation with 3000 repli- 
cates to determine the p-value: 


> (bees.cs = chisg.test(bees, simulate.p.value = TRUE, B = 3000)) 
Pearson's Chi-squared test with simulated p-value (based on 3000 replicates) 


data: bees 
X-squared = 120.6531, di = NA, p-value = 0.0003332 


4. Look at a portion of the data as a 2 x 2 contingency table. Examine the effect of Yates’ correction 
on this subset: 


> bees[1:2, 4:5] 
Honey.bee Carder.bee 
Thistle ae 8 
Vipers.bugloss abs Ph 
> chisq.test(bees[1:2, 4:5], correct = FALSE} 


Pearson's Chi-squared test 


data: bees[1:2, 4:5] 
X-squared = 4.1486, df = 1, p-value = 0.04167 


> chisq.test (bees[1:2, 4:5], correct = TRUE} 
Pearson's Chi-squared test with Yates' continuity correction 


data: bees[1:2, 4:5] 
X-squared = 3.0943, df = 1, p-value = 0.07857 
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5. Look at the last two columns, representing two bee species. Carry out a goodness of fit test to 
determine if the proportions of visits are the same: 


> with(bees, chisq.test (Honey.bee, p = Carder.bee, rescale = rT ) 
Chi-squared test for given probabilities 


data: Honey.bee 
A-squared = 58.088, dé = 4, p-value = 7.3136-12 


Warning message: 
In chisq.test (Honey.bee, p = Carder.bee, rescale = T) 
Chi-squared approximation may be incorrect 
6. Carry out the same goodness of fit test but use a simulation to determine the p-value (you can 
abbreviate the command): 


> with(bees, chisq.test (Honey.bee, p = Carder.bee, rescale = Ama Gilg) ) 
Chi-squared test for given probabilities with simulated p-value (based on 


2000 
replicates) 


data: Honey.bee 
X-squared = 58.088, df = NA, p-value = 0.0004998 


7. Now look at a single column and carry out a goodness of fit test. This time omit the p = instruc- 
tion to test the fit to equal probabilities: 


> chisq.test (bees$Honey.bee) 
Chi-squared test for given probabilities 


data: bees$Honey.bee 
X-squared = 2.5, df = 4, p-value = 0.6446 


How It Works 


The basic form of the chisq.test() command will operate on a matrix or data frame. By enclosing 
the entire command in parentheses you can get the result object to display immediately. The results 
of many commands are stored as a list containing several elements, and you can see what is available 
using the names () command and view them using the $ syntax. 


The p-value can be determined using a Monte Carlo simulation by using the simulate.p.value and 
B instructions. If the data form a 2 x 2 contingency, then Yates’ correction is automatically applied but 


only if the Monte Carlo simulation is not used. 


To conduct a goodness of fit test you must specify p, the vector of probabilities; if this does not sum to 
1 you will get an error unless you use rescale.p = TRUE. You can use a Monte Carlo simulation on a 
goodness of fit test. If a single vector is specified, a goodness of fit test is carried out but the probabili- 


ties are assumed to be equal. 
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EXERCISES | 


A variety of simple statistical tests are built into R. 


The t-test can be carried out using the t. test () command. This can conduct one- or two- 
sample tests and a range of options allow one-tailed and two-tailed tests. 


The U-test is accessed via the wilcox.test () command. This non-parametric test of differ- 
ences can be applied as one-sample or two-sample versions. 


Matched paired data can be analyzed using t-test or U-test by the simple addition of the 
paired = TRUE instruction in the t.test() or wilcox.test () commands. 


The subset instruction can be used to select one or more samples from a variable containing 
several groups. 


Correlation and covariance can be carried out on pairs of vectors, or on entire data frames 
or matrix objects using the cor() and cov() commands. A single variable can be specified to 
produce a targeted correlation or covariance matrix. 


Three types of correlation can be used; Pearson’s Product Moment, Spearman’s rho or 
Kendall’s tau. 


Correlation hypothesis tests can be carried out using Pearson, Spearman, or Kendall methods 
via the cor. test () command. Two variables can be specified as separate vectors or using 
the formula syntax. 


Tests using categorical data can be carried out via the chisq.test () command. This can 
conduct standard tests of association (chi-squared tests) or goodness of fit tests. Monte Carlo 
simulation can be used to produce the p-value. 


You can find answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 


Use the hogl and bv data objects in the Beginning.RData file for these exercises. The sleep, 
InsectSprays, and mtcars data objects are part of the regular distribution of R. 


Look at the InsectSprays data. Compare the effectiveness of spray types A and B using a t-test. 


Look at the hog1 data. This data frame contains two columns, representing the abundance of a 


freshwater invertebrate (hoglouse) at two habitats (slow and fast). Use a U-test to compare the 
abundance. 


Look at the sleep data; you will see that it has three columns. The extra column represents time 
of additional sleep induced by a drug. The group column gives a numeric value; this is the drug (1 
or 2). The final column, 1D, is simply the patient identification. Each patient was given both drugs 
(on different occasions) and the time of additional sleep recorded. Carry out a paired t-test on the 
additional sleep times and the different drugs. 
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Look at the mtcars data that gives data on the fuel consumption and other features of some 
automobiles from the 1970s. First look at a correlation matrix of these data, then focus on the 
correlation between mpg and the other variables. Finally, carry out a correlation test on the mpg 
and qsec (time taken to travel a quarter mile) variables. 


Look at the bv data. Here you can see a column, visit, which relates to numbers of bees visit- 
ing various colors of flowers. The ratio column refers to the relative numbers of visits from a 


previous experiment. Carry out a goodness of fit test to see if the two experiments have given 
the same results. 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


TOPIC 


T-test: 
t.test (dataill,. data2 =-NULL) 


EAEest (y= aopeddta) 


U-test: 
wilcox.test(datal, data2 = NULL) 


wilcox.test(y ~ x, data) 


Paired tests: 
Eerest(x, sy, Dalred = TRUE) 


Willcom, cestiGe, vy, parsed = TRUE) 


Subsetting: 
subset = group %in% c("grpl", 
"grp2") 

Covariance: 

GOwalsayey.) 

Pearson, Spearman, Kendall 


cov2cor (matrix) 


Correlation: 
Goi ve) 


Pearson, Spearman, Kendall 


KEY POINTS 


Student’s t-test can be carried out using the 
t.test() command. You must specify two vectors if 
you want a two-sample test; otherwise a one-sample 
test is conducted. A formula can be specified if the 
data are in the appropriate layout. 


You can use various additional instructions to specify 


carried out using the wilcox.test() command. 
One-sample or two-sample tests can be executed 
and a formula can be used if the data are in an 
appropriate layout. 


You can use various additional instructions to specify 
the test you require. 


Paired versions of the t-test and the U-test can be 

carried out by adding the paired = TRUE instruc- 
tion to the command. Pairs containing NA items are 
dropped. You get an error if you try to run a paired 
test on two vectors of unequal length. 


lf your data are in a form where you have a response 
variable and a predictor variable you can select a 
subset of the data using the subset instruction. 


Covariance can be examined using the cov () com- 
mand. You can specify two objects, which can be vec- 
tor, data frame, or matrix. All objects must be of equal 
length. You can specify one of "pearson" (default), 
"spearman", or "kendall" (can be abbreviated). 


A covariance matrix can be converted to a correlation 
matrix using the cov2cor() command. 


Correlation can be carried out using the cor () com- 
mand. You can specify two objects, which can be vec- 
tor, data frame, or matrix. All objects must be of equal 
length. You can specify one of "pearson" (default), 
"spearman", or "kendall" (can be abbreviated). 
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TOPIC 


Correlation hypothesis tests: 
cor.test (x, y) 


COmwecsh (=v + x, data) 


Association tests: 


chisq.test(x, y = NULL) 


Goodness of fit tests: 


echusq.test(x, p = » rescale.p 


FALSE) 


Monte Carlo simulation: 
simulate.p.value = FALSE 
B = "2000 


Rounding values: 


round(object, digits = 6) 


KEY POINTS 


Correlation hypothesis tests can be carried out using 
the cor.test () command. You can specify two 
vectors or use the formula syntax. Unlike cov () or 
cor() commands you can compare only two vari- 
ables at a time. You can specify one of "pearson" 
(default), "spearman", or "kendall" (can be abbre- 
viated) as the method to use. 


Chi-squared tests of association can be carried out 
using the chisq. test () command. If x is a data 
frame or matrix, y is ignored. Yates’ correction is 
applied by default to 2 x 2 contingency tables. 


Chi-squared goodness of fit tests can be carried out 
using the chisq.test() command. A single vector 
must be given for the test data and the probabilities 
to test against are given as p. If they do not sum to 
1, you can use the rescale.p instruction. If p is not 
supplied the probabilities are taken as equal. 


For chi-squared tests of association or goodness of 
fit you can determine the p-value by Monte Carlo 
simulation using the simulate.p.value instruction. 
The number of trials is set at 2000, which you can 
alter. 


The level of precision of displayed results can be 
altered using the round() command. You specify 
the numerical results to use and the number of digits 
to use, which defaults to 6. 
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Introduction to Graphical Analysis 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


How to create a range of graphs to summarize your data and results 
How to create box-whisker plots 


How to create scatter plots, including multiple correlation plots 


How to create pie charts 


> 
> 

> 

» How to create line graphs 
> 

>» How to create bar charts 
> 


How to move graphs from R to other programs and save graphs as files on disk 


Graphs are a powerful way to present your data and results in a concise manner. Whatever kind 
of data you have, there is a way to illustrate it graphically. A graph is more readily understandable 
than words and numbers, and producing good graphs is a vital skill. Some graphs are also useful 
in examining data so that you can gain some idea of patterns that may exist; this can direct you 
toward the correct statistical analysis. 


R has powerful and flexible graphical capabilities. In general terms, R has two kinds of graphical 
commands: some commands generate a basic plot of some sort, and other commands are used to 
tweak the output and to produce a more customized finish. 


You have already encountered some graphical commands in previous chapters. This chapter 
focuses on some of the basic graph types that you may typically need to create. In Chapter 11, 
you will revisit the graphical commands and add a variety of extras to lift your graphs from 
the merely adequate, to fully polished publication quality material. 


BOX-WHISKER PLOTS 


The box-whisker plot (often abbreviated to boxplot) is a useful way to visualize complex 
data where you have multiple samples. In general, you are looking to display differences 
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between samples. The basic form of the box-whisker plot shows the median value, the quartiles 
(or hinges), and the max/min values. This means that you get a lot of information in a compact 
manner, The box-whisker plot is also useful to visualize a single sample because you can show 
outliers if you choose. You can use the boxplot () command to create box-whisker plots. The 
command can work in a variety of ways to visualize simple or quite complex data. 


Basic Boxplots 


The following example shows a simple data frame composed of two columns: 


> fw 

count speed 
Taw 9 2 
Torridge 25 3 
Ouse LS 5 
Exe 2 9 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 25 24 
Ditch 24 29 
Fal 47 34 


You have seen these data before. You can use the boxplot () command to visualize one of the 
variables here: 


> boxplot (fwSspeed) 
This produces a simple graph like Figure 7-1. This graph shows the typical layout of a box-whisker plot. 


The stripe shows the median, the box represents the upper and lower hinges, and the whiskers show the 
maximum and minimum values. 


If you have several items to plot, you can simply give the vector names in the boxplot () command: 


> boxplot (fwScount, fw$speed) 


The resulting graph appears like Figure 7-2. In this case you specify vectors that correspond to the 
two columns in the data frame, but they could be completely separate. 
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FIGURE 7-1 FIGURE 7-2 
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Customizing Boxplots 


A plot without labels is useless; the plot needs labels. You can use the xlab and ylab instructions to 
label the axes. You can use the names instruction to set the labels (currently displayed as 1 and 2) for 
the two samples, like so: 


> boxplot(fwScount, fw$speed, names = c('count', 'speed') ) 
> Eitle(xlab= Variable”, ylab = Value") 


The resulting plot looks like Figure 7-3. In this case you used the title() command to add the axis 
labels, but you could have specified xlab and ylab within the boxplot () command. 


Now you have names for each of the samples as well as axis labels. Notice that the whiskers of the 
count sample do not extend to the top, and that you appear to have a separate point displayed. You 

can determine how far out the whiskers extend, but by default this is 1.5 times the interquartile range. 
You can alter this by using the range = instruction; if you specify range = 0 as shown in the following 
example, the whiskers extend to the maximum and minimum values: 


> boxplot(fwScount, fwSspeed, names = c('count', 'speed'), range = 0, 
xlab = 'Variable', ylab = 'Value', col = 'gray90') 


The final graph appears like Figure 7-4. Here you not only force the whiskers to extend to the full 
max and min values, but you also set the box colors to a light gray. You can see which colors are 
available using the colors() command. 
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In the examples you have seen so far the data samples being plotted are separate numerical vectors. 
You will often have your data in a different arrangement; commonly you have a data frame with one 
column representing the response variable and another representing a predictor (or grouping) variable. 
In practice this means you have one vector containing all the numerical data and another vector con- 
taining the grouping information as text. Look at the following example: 


> grass 
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rich graze 


al 2 mow 
2 5 mow 
3 ch mow 
4 al mMOW 
5 1S) mow 
6 8 unmow 
7 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
9 9 unmow 


With data in this format, it is best to use the same formula notation you used with t.test(). 
When doing so, you use the ~ symbol to separate the response variable to the left and the predic- 
tor (grouping) variable to the right. You can also instruct the command where to find the data and 
set range = 0 to force the whiskers to the maximum and minimum as before. See the following 
example for details: 


> boxplot (rich ~ graze, data = grass, range = 0) 
> title(xlab = ‘cutting treatment', ylab = 'species richness') 





Here you also chose to add the axis 
labels separately with the title() com- © 
mand. Notice this time that the samples 
are automatically labeled; the command 
takes the names of the samples from the 
levels of the factor, presented in alpha- 
betical order. The resulting graph looks 
like Figure 7-5. 
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You can give additional instructions to the 
command; these are listed in the help entry ea «| =e 
for the boxplot () command. Before you | aay a 


learn those, however, first take a look at one ; st 
Mow unmow 








additional option: horizontal bars. 
cutting treatment 


Horizontal Boxplots FIGURE 7-5 


With a simple additional instruction you can display the bars horizontally rather than vertically 
(which is the default): 


> boxplot(rich ~ graze, data = grass, range = 0, horizontal = TRUE) 
> title(ylab = ‘cutting treatment', xlab = 'species richness') 


When you use the horizontal = TRUE instruction, your graph is displayed with horizontal bars 
(see Figure 7-6). Notice how with the title() command you had to switch the x and y labels. 
The xlab instruction refers to the horizontal axis and the ylab instruction refers to the vertical. 


In the following activity you can practice creating box-whisker plots using some data in various 
forms. 
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(%) ff;s¢heels2 Creating Box-Whisker Plots 


stesreticlpal Use the bf and bfs data objects from the Beginning.RData file for this activity, which you will 


Wrox.com be working with to produce box-whisker plots. 


1. Look at the bf data. The data contain three samples: Grass, Heath, and Arable. Draw a box- 
whisker plot of the Grass sample using the boxplot () command: 


>boxplot (bf$Grass) 
2. Nowcreate a basic box-whisker plot comparing all three samples in the bf data object: 

> with(bf, boxplot (Grass, Heath, Arable) ) 
3. Add the names of the samples to the plot by specifying them explicitly: 

> boxplot(bf$Grass, bf$SHeath, bf$SArable, names = c('Grass', 'Heath', 'Arable') ) 
4. Complete the plot by adding titles to the x and y axes: 

> “Extile(xlab-= 'Habitat”, ylab = ‘Butterfly Count’) 


5. Now redraw the graph but make the whiskers extend over the full range of the data. Make the bars 
a light blue color and add axis titles, all in a single command (your final graph should look like 
Figure 7-7): 


> boxplot (bf$Grass, bf$Heath, bf$Arable, names = c('Grass', 'Heath', '‘Arable'), 
mange = 0) ldo abi eab es vildbe— J Bubterrly Count”, coll — “lightbiue® ) 
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6. Because the data contain separate samples, you can save some typing. Redraw the graph but specify 
the data simply as the data frame: 


> boxpllon(bE, range = 0) col = “Lightbine™) 
> cnelleisxclab <= “Habitat! ,, valab.= SButbently Count.) 


7. Look at the bfs data. This contains the same data as the bf object but in a different layout. Now 
you have a response variable, count, and a predictor variable, site. Use the formula syntax to 
draw a box-whisker plot: 


> boxpliot (Count ~ site, data = bis, range = 0, col = “Iightebiue") 
> tuele(xlab = Habrtan) ylab = "Buttereis Count”) 


8. Redraw the box-whisker plot using horizontal bars. Add axis titles (your final graph should look 
like Figure 7-8): 


> boxplot (count ~ site, data = bfs, range = 0, col = ‘lightblue', horizontal. = TRUE) 
> title(ylab = 'Habitat', xlab = ‘Butterfly Count’) 


How It Works 


Because the sample data you want to graph are contained in a data frame, you need to use the $ syntax 
to get the vector to be read by R. Using the with() command is a useful alternative. When reading 
individual vectors, the boxplot () command does not display the sample names; you must specify them 
explicitly using the names instruction. If your data are individual samples in a data frame (or matrix) 
the names are taken from the column names. 


’ 


You can add titles for axes separately using the title() command or as xlab and ylab instructions. 
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You can use the formula syntax when your data are in an appropriate format. The general form is to 
specify response ~ grouping, and to give the name of the data object that holds the variables. Note 
that the order in which the boxes appear on the graph is alphabetical when the formula syntax is used. 


Remember that the xlab and ylab instructions refer to the horizontal and vertical axes, respectively. 
When you draw the bars horizontally, you must switch x and y axes titles. 
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The order in which samples appear in your plots depends on the command that you used to create 
the graphic. If you use a command that reads the columns of a data frame (or matrix), the samples 
appear in the order in which the columns are in the data object. 


If your data are in the form of a response variable and a predictor (grouping) variable, the samples 
will be in alphabetical order. 


You can reorder the samples in a simple data frame by specifying them explicitly. For example: 


> names (bf) 

fii Seracss® Heath” *Arabile” 

> Iboxpilot (bETe(2;.37 2) 1) 

> boxplot (bf[c('Heath', 'Arable', '‘Grass')]) 


The two boxplot () commands produce the graph with the samples in a new order. 


If your data are ina response ~ grouping layout, it is harder to reorder the graph. The following 
example shows how you might achieve a reordering: 


> with(bfs, boxplot (count[site=='Heath'], count[site=='Arable'], 
count [site=='Grass'], names = c('Heath', 'Arable', 'Grass' ))) # data frame 
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The box-whisker plot is very useful because it conveys a lot of information in a compact manner. 
R is able to produce this type of plot easily. In the rest of this chapter you see some of the other 
graphs that R is able to produce. 


SCATTER PLOTS 


The basic plot () command is an example of a generic function that can be pressed into service for a 
variety of uses. Many specialized statistical routines include a plotting routine to produce a special- 
ized graph. For the time being, however, you will use the plot () command to produce xy scatter 
plots. The scatter plot is used especially to show the relationship between two variables. You met a 
version of this in Chapter 5 when you looked at QQ plots and the normal distribution. 


Basic Scatter Plots 


The following data frame contains two columns of numeric values, and because they contain the 
same number of observations, they could form the basis for a scatter plot: 


> fw 

count speed 
Taw 9 2 
Torridge 25 3 
Ouse nS) 5 
Exe 2 9 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 25 24 
Ditch 24 29 
Fal 47 34 


The basic form of the plot () command requires you to specify the x and y data, each being a 
numeric vector. You use it like so: 


plot, “yew 2s) 


If you have your data contained in a data frame as in the following example, you must use the $ syntax 
to get at the variables; you might also use the with() or attach() commands. For the example data 
here, the following commands all produce a similar result: 


> plot(fwSspeed, fwScount) 


Vv 


with(fw, plot(speed, count) ) 


Vv 


attach (fw) 
plot (speed, count) 
detach (fw) 


We 


The resulting graph looks like Figure 7-9. Notice that the names of the axis labels match up with 


what you typed into the command. In this case you used the $ syntax to extract the variables; these 
are reflected in the labels. 
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Adding Axis Labels 


You can produce your own axis labels easily using the xlab and ylab instructions. For example, to 
create labels for these data you might use something like the following: 


> plot(fwSspeed, fw$count, xlab = 'Speed m/s', ylab = ‘Count of Mayfly') 





fw$count 











P=.) =k =. a a T T =a) 


5 10 15 20 25 30 35 
fw$speed 
FIGURE 7-9 


Previously you used the title() command to add axis titles. If you try this here you end up writing 
text over the top of the existing title. You can still use the title() command to add axis titles later, 
but you need to produce blank titles to start with. You must set each title in the plot () command to 
blank using a pair of quotes as shown in the following: 


> plot (fwSspeed, fwScount, xlab = "", ylab = "") 


This is quite convoluted so most of the time it’s better to set the titles as part of the plot () command 
at the outset. 


Plotting Symbols 


You can use many other graphical parameters to modify your basic scatter plot. You might want to 
alter the plotting symbol, for example. This is useful if you want to add more points to your graph 
later. The pch = instruction refers to the plotting character, and can be specified in one of several 
ways. You can type an integer value and this code will be reflected in the symbol/character produced. 
For values from 0 to 25, you get symbols that look like the ones depicted in Figure 7-10. 


OOA+XOTEKPOMKES ME OA @ e€ODOAY 
Cunmem Somers OO i2 13) 14> onl/eicei9 20) 2112272324 25 
FIGURE 7-10 
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These were produced on a scatter plot using the following lines of command: 


S plot (025, rep (i, e226), spe = Wns, Cex 2) 
Sstext (0225) 0. 9s acre eharacter i225) ) 


The first part produces a series of points, and sets the x values to range from 0 to 25 (to correspond 

to the pch values). The y values are set at 1 so that you get a horizontal line of points; the rep () com- 
mand is used to repeat the value 1 for 26 times. In other words, you get 26 1s to correspond to your 
various x values. You now set the plotting character to vary from 0 to 25 using pch = 0:25. Finally, 
you make the points a bit bigger using a character expansion factor (cex = 2). The text () command 
is used to add text to a current plot. You give the x and y coordinates of the text and the actual text 
you want to produce. In this instance, the x values were set to vary from 0 to 25 (corresponding to the 
plotted symbols). The y value was set to be 0.95 because this positions the text just under each symbol. 
Finally, you state the text you require; you want to produce a number here so you state the numbers 
you want (0 to 25) and make sure they are forced to be text using the as. character instruction. 


The values 26 to 31 are not used, but values from 32 upward are; these are ASCII code. The value 
32 produces a space, so it is not very useful as a plotting character, but other values are fine up to 
about 127. You can also specify a character from the keyboard directly by enclosing it in quotes; 
to produce + symbols, for example, you type the following: 


> plot (fwSspeed, fwScount, pch = "+") 
The + symbol is also obtained via pch = 3. You can alter the size of the plotted characters using the 


cex = instruction; this is a character expansion factor. So setting cex = 2 makes points twice as 
large as normal and cex = 0.5 makes them half normal size. 


If you want to alter the color of the points, use the col = instruction and put the color as a name in 
quotes. You can see the colors available using the colors() command (it is quite a long list). 


Setting Axis Limits 


The plot () command works out the best size and scale of each axis to fit the plotting area. You can 
set the limits of each axis quite easily using xlim = and ylim = instructions. The basic form of these 
instructions requires two values—a start and an end: 


xdaime="G(stank,..end) 
ylim c(start, end) 


You can use these to force a plot to be square, for example, or perhaps to “zoom in” to a particular 
part of a plot or to emphasize one axis. 


You can add all of these elements together to produce a plot that matches your particular require- 
ments. In the current example, you might type the following plot () command: 


> plot(fwSspeed, fwS$count, xlab = 'Speed m/s', ylab = 'Count of Mayfly', 


peh.= 18, cex = 2, col = “gnay50") xlim =e (0, S10) Te Nglaibelwre= | erly) Sey) 


This is quite long, but you can break it down into its component parts. You always start with 
the x and then y values, but the other instructions can be in any order because they are named 
explicitly. The resulting scatter plot looks like Figure 7-11. 
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FIGURE 7-11 


Using Formula Syntax 


There is another way that you can specify what you want to plot; rather than giving the x and y val- 
ues as separate components, you produce a formula to describe the situation: 


> plot(count ~ speed, data = fw) 


You use the tilde character (~) to symbolize your formula. On the left you place the response variable 
(that is, the dependent variable) and on the right you place the predictor (independent) variable. At the 
end you tell the command where to find these data. This is useful because it means you do not need to 
use the $ syntax or use the attach() command to allow R to read the variables inside the data frame. 
This is the same formula you saw previously when looking at simple hypothesis tests in Chapter 6. 


SSS SSS ae SSS SS SES SSS Sn ermirsanenarimanymararionan aaron aetna 


i 
NOTE The formula syntax requires your variables to be in an order | 
i 


response ~ predictor, thatisy ~ x. This is the opposite of the standard 
i syntax where, for example, you would have plot (x, y). 
i : 
} 





EEE eee 








Adding Lines of Best-Fit to Scatter Plots 


In Chapter 5 you used the abline() command to add a straight line matching the slope and the 
intercept of a series of points when you produced a QQ plot. You can do the same thing here; first 
you need to determine the slope and intercept. You will look at the 1m() command in more detail 
later (Chapter 10), but for now all you need to know is that it will work out the slope and intercept 
for you and pass it on to the abline() command. 


> abline(lm(count ~ speed, data = fw)) 


’ 
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Now you can see another advantage of using the formula notation: the command is very similar to 
the original plot () command. The default line produced is a thin solid black line, but you can alter 
its appearance in various ways. You can alter the color using the col. = instruction, you can alter the 
line width using the lwd = instruction; and you can alter the line type using the 1ty = instruction. 


The 1wd instruction requires a simple numeric value—the bigger the number, the fatter the line! The 
col instruction is the same as you have met before and requires a color name in quotes. The 1ty 
instruction allows you to specify the line type in two ways: you can give a numeric value or a name 
in quotes. Table 7-1 shows the various options. 


TABLE 7-1: Line Types that Can be Specified Using the Ity Instruction in a Graphical Command 


VALUE . | LABEL _ RESULT 

O blank Blank 

1 solid Solid (default) 
2 dashed Dashed 

3 dotted Dotted 

4 dotdash Dot-Dash 

5 longdash Long dash 

6 twodash Two dash 


Notice that you can draw a blank line! The number values here are recycled, so if you use lty = 7 
you get a solid line (and then again with 13). 


. You can use these commands to customize your fitted line like so: 
> abline(lm(count ~ speed, data = fw), lty = 'dotted', lwd = 2, col = 'gray50') 


If you combine the previous plot () command with the preceding abline() command like so, you 
get something like Figure 7-12: 


> plot(count ~ speed, data = fw, xlab = 'Speed m/s', ylab = ‘Count of Mayfly', 
peh = 18, cex ="27 col ="‘gray50", xlim = e(0) 50), ylam="et0, 50) 
> abline(lm(count ~ speed, data = fw), lty = 'dotted', lwd = 


27 Cols geays0" ) 

The plot () command is very general and can be used by programmers to create customized graphs. 
You will mostly use it to create scatter plots, and in that regard it is still a flexible and powerful 
command, You can add additional graphical parameters to the plot () command. You see more of 
these additional instructions in Chapter 11, but for the time being the following activity gives you 
the opportunity to try making some scatter plots for yourself. 
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® ueeeeetss Make Some Scatter Plots 


Available for 


Somand ose the bf data object from the Beginning. RData file for this activity. The other data, women and 
Wrox.com cars, are built in to R. You will use these data to create some scatter plots and lines of best-fit. 
1. Look at the women data that come as part of R. Draw a scatter plot of these data—make the points 
slightly larger than standard and use a solid plotting character: 
> plot (women, -pch = 19, cex = 1.5) 
2. Now adda line of best-fit to the women scatter plot. Make this a dashed line. 
> abline(lm(weight ~ height, data = women), lty = 2) 
3. Look at the cars data that come with R. Create a scatter plot of stopping distance against speed by 
specifying the vectors from the data. Create customized axis labels for this plot. 
> names (cars) 
[1] "speed" "dist" 
> plot(cars$speed, cars$dist, xlab = 'Car speed (mph)', 
ylab = ‘Stopping distance (ft) ') 
4. Adda line of best-fit to the speed-dist plot. Make this line a bit bolder than normal. 
> abline(Im(dist ~ speed, data = cars), lwd = 2) 
5. Look at the mf data that are part of the Beginning. RData file. Create a scatter plot of Length 


against BOD. Use colored plotting characters of some solid type. 

> plot(Length ~ BOD, data = mf, col = ‘blue’, pen =) 18) 

Add a line of best-fit to the Length-BOD plot. Make the line alternate dots and dashes. 
be) ‘dotdash' ) 


> abline(lm(Length ~ BOD, data = ney = 
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7. Now draw a scatter plot of Length against Algae from the mf data. Add a line of best-fit. 


> plot(Length ~ Algae, data = mf) 
> abline(lm(Length ~ Algae, data = mf), lty = 2) 

8. In the preceding plot you can see that the line of best-fit does not cross the y-axis at the “correct” 
point because of the scaling of the axes. Redraw the plot and rescale the axes to show the best-fit 
line crossing the y-axis more effectively: 


> plot (Length ~ Algae, data = mf, xlim = ¢(0,80), ylam = c(12,24)) 
> abline(lm(Length ~ Algae, data = mf), lty = 2) 


How It Works 


If you specify an entire data frame that contains exactly two columns, the first is taken as the x data 
and the second column is taken as the y data. To get the line of best-fit you need to specify the response 
and predictor variables from the data explicitly, using the lm() command and abline(). 


You can specify the columns to plot explicitly using the $ syntax. You can also use the attach() or 
with() commands. 


The formula syntax is useful because you can easily work out the line of best-fit and apply this to the 
abline() and 1m() commands that produce the line itself. The line can be altered in color, width, 
and style by adding the appropriate instructions. The 1ty instruction can accept a number or text: 
for example, 4 is the same as “dotdash.” 


The axes are scaled automatically to fit the data points into the plot area as fully as possible. To show a 
line of best-fit and its crossing point more effectively, you can alter the axis limits using xlim and ylim 
instructions. 


reseed RPA LOU UA HU 





The scatter plot is a useful tool for presentation of results and also in exploring your data. It can be 
useful, for example, to see a range of scatter plots for a data set all in one go as part of your data 
exploration. This is the focus of the next section. 



















ie oo 
| NOTE You will probably have noticed that the axes of most plots do not “meet” 
in the corner. By default, R adds a bit to the end of each axis. If you draw a scat- 
ter plot with both x and y axes starting at O, there would be a small gap. You can 
force the gap to disappear using the xaxs and yaxs instructions: 
ogee aaa 
Vers faa sey 


If you set the instruction to "x" (the default), a “regular” axis is drawn with the 
extra space. If you set the instruction to "i" (short for “internal”), the additional 

space is not added. You need to specify both xaxs and yaxs instructions as "i" 
for the gap to disappear around the plot origin. 


¥ 
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PAIRS PLOTS (MULTIPLE CORRELATION PLOTS) 


In the previous section you looked at the plot () command as a way to produce a scatter plot. If 
Pp } y top p 

you use the same data as before—two columns of numerical data—but do not specify the columns 

explicitly, you still get a plot of sorts: 


count speed 


> fw 

Taw 9 
Torridge 25 
Ouse LS 
Exe 2 
Lyn 14 
Brook 25 
Ditch 24 
Fal 47 
> plot (fw) 


This produces a graph like Figure 7-13. 
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FIGURE 7-13 


The data have been plotted, but if you look carefully you see that the axes are in a different order 
than the one you used before. The command has taken the first column as the x values, and the 
second column as the y values. If you try this on a data frame with more than two columns (as 
follows), you get something new, shown in the Figure 7-14: 


> head (mf) 


Length Speed Algae 


1 20 i 
2 On 14 
3 De 12 
4 aS) 16 


40 
45 
45 
80 


NO3 
7D SES 
Drath 
L715 
1-95 


BOD 
200 
180 
35 
120 
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5 21 20 GDS) dee, 325) ool MIL(0) 
6 20 21 See Psy) 
> pL ote me)) 


You end up with a scatterplot matrix where each pairwise combination is plotted (refer to 
Figure 7-14). This has created a pairs plot—you can use a special command pairs () to create 
customized pairs plots. 


By default, the pairs () command takes all the columns in a data frame and creates a matrix of 
scatter plots. This is useful but messy if you have a lot of columns. You can choose which columns 
you want to display by using the formula notation along the following lines: 


pairs(~ x + y + z, data = our.data) 
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FIGURE 7-14 
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Your formula does not need anything on the left of the ~ because a response variable is somewhat 
meaningless in this context (this is like the cor () command you used in Chapter 6). You simply pro- 
vide the required variables and separate them with + signs. If you are using a data frame, you also give 
the name of the data frame. In the current example you can select some of the columns like so: 


> pairs(~ Length + Speed + NO3, data = mf) 


This produces a graph like Figure 7-15. 
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FIGURE 7-15 


You can alter the plotting characters, their size, and color using the pch, cex, and col instructions 
like you saw previously. The following command produces large red crosses but otherwise is essen- 
tially the same graph: 

> pairs(~ Length + Speed + NO3, data = mf, col ='red', cex = 2, pch = 'X') 


It is possible to specify other parameters, but it is fiendishly difficult without a great deal of experience; 
the only parameters you can alter easily are the size of the labels on the diagonal, and the font style. To 
alter either of these you can use the following instructions: 

cex.labels = 2 

font.labels = 1 


The default magnification for the diagonal labels is 2; you can alter this by specifying a new value. 
You can also alter the font style: 1 = normal, 2 = bold, 3 = italic, and 4 = bold and italic. 


Pairs plots are particularly useful for exploring your data. You can see several graphs in one window 
and can spot patterns that you would like to explore further. In the next section you look at another 
use for the plot () command: line charts. 
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LINE CHARTS 


So far you have looked at the plot () command as a way to produce scatter plots, either as a single 
pair of variables or a multiple-pairs plot. There may be many occasions when you have data that is 
time-dependent, that is, data that is collected over a period of time. You would want to display these 
data as a scatter plot where the y-axis reflects the magnitude of the data you recorded and the x-axis 
reflects the time. It would seem sensible to be able to join the data together with lines in order to 
highlight the changes over time. 


Line Charts Using Numeric Data 


If the time variable you recorded is in the form of a numeric variable, you can use a regular plot () 
command. You can specify different ways to present the data using the type instruction. Table 7-2 
lists the main options you can set using the type instruction. 


TABLE 7-2: The type = Instruction Can Alter the Way Data is Drawn on the Plot Area 


INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 

Eyer =—LD. Points only. 

type = 'b' Points with line segments between. 

Eye eile Lines segments alone with no points. 

tEyoea= wo! Lines overplotted with points, that is, no gap between the line segments. 
ENA = We" Line segments only with small gaps where the points would be. 

Eypey = an” Nothing is plotted! The graph is produced, setting axis scales but the data are 


not actually drawn in. 


Therefore, if you want to highlight the pattern, you can specify type = "1" and draw a line, leaving 
the points out entirely. Notice that you can use type = "n" to produce nothing at all! This can be 
useful because it enables you to define the limits of a plot window, which you can add to later. 


Look at the Nile data that comes with R (simply type its name: Nile). This is stored as a special kind 
of object called a time series. Essentially, this enables you to specify the time in a more space-efficient 
manner than using a separate column of data. In the Nile data you have measurements of the flow of 
the Nile river from 1871 to 1970. If you plot these data you see something that resembles Figure 7-16. 


> plot (Nile, type = "2" 
Here you specified type = "1", which is the default for time series objects but not for regular objects. 


If your data are not in numerical order, you can end up with some odd-looking line charts. You can 
use the sort () command (recall Chapter 3) to reorder the data using the x-axis data, which usually 
sorts out the problem (pardon the pun). Look at the following examples: 


= With(me, plot (Length, NOs); type = 22); 
> with(mf[order(mf$Length),], plot(sort(Length), NO3, cype- = Vio) 
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In the first case the data are not sorted, and the result is a bit of a mess (the result is not shown here, 
but you can try it for yourself). In the second case the data are sorted, and the result is a lot better. 
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FIGURE 7-16 


Line Charts Using Categorical Data 


If the data you have is a sequence but doesn’t have a numerical value, you have a trickier situation. 
For example, your time interval might be recorded as month of the year. In this case you can think 
of a line plot as a special case of a scatter plot, but where one axis (the dependent/x-axis) is not a 
numeric scale but a categorical one. The following data provides an example; in this case you have 
numeric data with labels that are categorical (each being a month of the year): 

> rain 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
3 es yi; 5 3 2 6 8 5 6 9 8 


Alternatively, you might have data in the form of a data frame; the following example shows the 
same data but this time the labels are in a second column: 


> rainfall 
rain month 


i 3 Jan 
2 5 Feb 
3 Tf Mar 
4 5 Apr 
5 Ss May 
6 Zz Jun 
a 6 Jul 
8 8 Aug 
S) 5 Sep 
10 6 Oct 
ial 9 Nov 
iy 8 Dec 
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In either case, you could try plotting the data using the plot () command like so: 


DlOt(rarm, type =— bm) 

plot(rainfallSrain, type = '‘'b') 
In the first instance of the command you simply type the name of the data vector; in the second 
case you have to use the § syntax to get the data from within the data frame. As part of the plot () 
command you add the instruction type = 'b'; this creates both points and lines. You do get a plot 
of sorts (see Figure 7-17), but you do not have the months displayed; the x-axis remains as a simple 
numeric index. 


rain 











FIGURE 7-17 


To alter the x-axis as desired you need to remove the existing x-axis, and create your own using the 
character vector as the labels. Perform the following steps to do so: 


1. Start by turning off the axes using the axes = FALSE instruction. You can still label the axes 
using the xlab and ylab instructions as you have seen before. If you want to produce blank 
labels and add them later using the title () command, set them using a pair of quotes; for 
example, xlab = "": 


> plot(rain, type = 'b', axes = FALSE, xlab = 'Month', ylab = ‘Rainfall cm') 
This makes a line plot with appropriately labeled axes, but no actual axes! 


2. Now construct your x-axis using the character labels you already have (or you could make new 
labels). The axis () command creates an axis for a plot. The basic layout of the command is 
like so: 


axis(side, at = NULL, labels = TRUE) 


The first part is where you set which side you want the axis to be created on; 1 is the bottom, 
2 is the left, 3 is the top, and 4 is the right side of the plot. The at = part is where you deter- 
mine how many tick marks are to be shown; you show this as a range from 1: m where n = 
how many tick marks you require, (12 in this case). 
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Finally, you get to point to the labels. In this example you use a separate character vector for 
the labels: 

= month = e("vyan", "Feb", 'Mar', "Apr", “May', “dumé>—"Jul’, ‘Aug’, 

--eDe7 se BOSE, = Novy | Dec”) 

> axis(side = 1, at = 1: length(rain), labels = month) 
This creates an axis at the bottom of the plot (the x-axis) and sets the tick marks from 1 to 12; 
you use the length() command to make sure you get the correct number, but you could have 
typed 1:12 instead. Finally, you point to the month vector to get the labels; if these were con- 
tained as row names or column names you could use the appropriate command to get them: 
row.names() Or names (), for example. If they were in a separate column, you point to them 
using the $ syntax: for example, rainfall$month. 


4. To finish off your plot, make the y-axis. You can make the y-axis using: 


> axis(side = 2) 


This creates an axis for you and takes the scale from the existing plot. 


5. Finally, you can enclose the whole lot in a neat bounding box. Use the box () command to 


The 


The 


Rainfall cm 


make an enclosing bounding box for the entire plot. 


entire exercise takes the following five lines of commands: 


= DiGElmesi ctype b. axes = FAUSE,-xlab = "Month", villab = 'Ramntali- sem!) 
= nontie— peek dill se heb, «Mars, ‘Apr, "May"; tsunt, “sual*, “Augiy Sep, 
‘Ose etNow. bess") 

> exps( side tai at eis dengti (rain), sabes = <month) 

2) 


> axis(side 
> box() 


final plot looks like Figure 7-18. 
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FIGURE 7-18 
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NOTE R contains some inbuilt data constants that are useful for labels. For 
example month. abb contains the abbreviated months of the year. The full month 
| names are contained in month.name. You can get lowercase letters (a-Z) or i 
| uppercase (A-Z) using letters and LETTERS respectively. i 
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You can alter the plotting characters and the characteristics of the line using instructions that you 
have seen before: pch alters the plotting symbol, cex alters the symbol size, 1ty sets the line type, 
and 1wa makes the line wider or thinner. You can use the col = instruction to specify a color for the 
line and points (both set via the same instruction). 


PIE CHARTS 


If you have data that represents how something is divided up between various categories, the pie chart 
is acommon graphic choice to illustrate your data. For example, you might have data that shows sales 
for various items for a whole year. The pie chart enables you to show how each item contributed to 
total sales. Each item is represented by a slice of pie—the bigger the slice, the bigger the contribution to 
the total sales. In simple terms, the pie chart takes a series of data, determines the proportion of each 
item toward the total, and then represents these as different slices of the pie. 






NOTE The human eye is not really that good at converting angular measure- 
ments (slices of pie) into “real” values, and in many disciplines the pie chart is 
falling out of favor. However, the pie chart is still an attractive proposition for 
plenty of occasions. 











The pie chart is commonly used to display proportional data. You can create pie charts using the pie () 
command. In its simplest form, you can use a vector of numeric values to create your plot like so: 


> datall 
aa eras Nu eas Ns) ese, Cela 


When you use the pie() command, these values are converted to proportions of the total and then 
the angle of the pie slices is determined. If possible, the slices are labeled with the names of the data. 
In the current example you have a simple vector of values with no names, so you must supply them 
separately. You can do this in a variety of ways; in this instance you have a vector of character labels: 


> data8 
[ di] eur " "Pep" "Mar" "Apr" "May" " wr” “Tak * "Aug" "Sep" *“Ockr" "Nov" "Dec" 


To create a pie chart with labels you use the pie() command in the following manner: 
> pie(datall, labels = data8) 


This produces a plot that looks like Figure 7-19. 


You can alter the direction and starting point of the slices using the clockwise = and init.angle 
= instructions. By default the slices are drawn counter-clockwise, so clockwise = FALSE; you 

can set this to TRUE to produce clockwise slices. The starting angle is set to 0° (this is 3 o’clock) by 
default when you have clockwise = FALSE. The starting angle is set to 90° (12 o’clock) when you 
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have clockwise = TRUE. To start the slices from a different point, you simply give the starting 
angle in degrees; these may also be negative with -90 being equivalent to 270°. 


The default colors used are a range of six pastel colors; these are recycled as necessary. You can 
specify a range of colors to use with the col = instruction. One way to do this is to make a list of 
color names. In the following example you make a list of gray colors and then use these for your 
charted colors: 


Ser = Ol Gravll, gGrayou, i orayvod’, Mprayvi0), "oraysi0 = igiay 90)" ) 
> pie(datall, labels = data8, col = pc, clockwise = TRUE, init.angle = 180) 


You can also set the slices to be drawn clockwise and set the starting point to 180°, which is 
9 o’clock. The resulting plot looks like Figure 7-20. 
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When your data are part of a data frame, you must use the $ syntax to access the column you require 
or use the with() or attach() commands. In the following example, the data frame contains row 


names you can use to label your pie slices: 


> fw 

count speed 
Taw 2) 2 
Torridge Z5 3 
Ouse 15 5 
Exe 2 2) 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 25 24 
Ditch 24 29 
Fal 47] 34 


SEpGeamc Wignayooums Gray /0", 'gray75', '‘gray80’, 'gray85', ‘gray90') 


> pie(fwScount, labels = row.names(fw), col = pc, cex = 1.2) 


In this case you set the colors to six shades of gray and also use the cex = instruction to make the 
slice labels a little bigger. The labels = instruction points to the row names of the data frame. 


The final graph looks like Figure 7-21. 
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When your data are in matrix form, you have a few additional options: you can produce pie charts 
of the rows or the columns. The following data example shows a matrix of bird observation data; 
the rows and the columns are named: 


> bird 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch 19 3 5 0 2 
Great Tit 50 0 10 J 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 a 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


You can use the [row, column] syntax with the pie() command; here you examine the first row: 
> pre (bind, Gol = pe) 


This produces a graph like Figure 7-22; note that you use the same gray colors that you created ear- 
lier as your color palette: 
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FIGURE 7-21 FIGURE 7-22 


If you have your data in a data frame rather than a matrix, you get an error message like the following 
when you try to pie chart a row: 
ae a oa | 


Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 
8 20 12 40 2.25 200 


> pie(mf[1,]) 
Error in pie(mf[1, ]) : 'x' values must be positive. 


When you look at the row in question, it looks as though it ought to be fine but it is not. You can make 
it work by converting the data into a matrix. You can do this transiently using the as.matrix() com- 
mand. In the following example you see a data frame and the command used to make a pie chart from 
the first row: 


> head (mf) 
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Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 


il 20 12 40 2.25 200 
2 Pil 14 £5, 2.15 180 
3 22 12 Aba Seles 
4 ag 16 BOp wos waa0 
5 at 20 of /iyy Alerg Nop SE Le) 
6 20 24, SISy ARS PAY, 
> pie(as.matrix(mf[1,]), labels = names(mf), col = pc) 


You can, of course, make pie charts from the columns, in which case you specify the column you 
require using the [row, column] syntax. The following command examples both produce a pie 
chart of the Hedgerow column in the bird data you saw previously: 


> pie(bird[,2]) 
> pie(bird[, 'Hedgerow' ]) 


You can add other instructions to the pie() command that will give you more control over the final 
graph. You learn some of these later in Chapter 11. Next you look at the Cleveland dot plot. 


CLEVELAND DOT CHARTS 


An alternative to the pie chart is a Cleveland dot plot. All data that might be presented as a pie 
chart could also be presented as a bar chart or a dot plot. You can create Cleveland dot plots 
using the dotchart () command. If your data are a simple vector of values then like the pie () 
command, you simply give the vector name. To create labels you need to specify them. In the 
following example you have a vector of numeric values and a vector of character labels; you met 
these earlier when making a pie chart: 


> datall; data8 
Munsee S22 6 Sans. 98 
py "Jan" "Pep" "Mar" " Apr " "May" "Jun " " aid " "Aug " "Sep " "Oct" "Nov" " Dec " 


> dotchart(datall, labels = data8) 
The resulting dot plot looks like Figure 7-23. 


You can alter various parameters, but first you look at a more complex data example. Your data are 
best used if they are in the form of a matrix; the following data are bird observations that you used 


in previous examples: 


> bird 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 z 
Chaffinch eS, & 5 0 Z 
Great Tit 50 0 10 a 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 I) 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


With a pie chart you must create a pie for the rows or the columns separately; with the dot plot you 
can do both at once. You can create a basic dot plot grouped by columns simply by specifying the 


matrix name like so: 


> dotchart (bird) 
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FIGURE 7-23 


This produces a dot plot that looks like Figure 7-24. 


Here you see the data shown column by column; in other words, you see the data for each column 
broken down by rows. You might choose to view the data in a different order; by transposing the 
matrix you could display the rows as groups, broken down by column: 


> dotchart (t (bird) ) 


You use the t () command to transpose the matrix and produce your dot plot, which looks like 
Figure 7-25. 


You can alter a variety of parameters on your plot. Table 7-3 illustrates a few of the options. 


TABLE 7-3: Some of the Additional Graphical Instructions for the dotchart() Command 


INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 

colore= color mane! Specifies the color to use for the plotted points and the main labels. 

gcolor = 'color.name’ Specifies the color to use for the group labels and group data points 
(if specified). 

gdata = group.data You can specify a value to show for each group. This will typically be 
a mean. 

icolory= loray! Specifies the color to use for the lines across the chart. 

Cex =. 1 Sets the character expansion factor for points and all the labels on | 


the axes. 
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INSTRUCT 


alain = 


1ON 


'text.label' 


EXPLANATION 


You can specify a label/title for the x-axis. You can also specify one 
for the y-axis, but this will usually overlap the labels from the data. 
Use the title() command afterwards to place an axis label/title. 


xLim = 


bg = 


pe. = 21 
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FIGURE 7-24 


c(start, 


‘color.name' 


end) 


with an open style of symbol. 


Sets the limits of the x-axis. You specify the start and end points. 


Sets the plotting character. Use a numerical value or a character 


from the keyboard in quotes. 
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Sets the background color for the plotting symbols. This works only 
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FIGURE 7-25 


The following command utilizes some of these instructions to produce the graph shown in 
Figure 7-26: 


> dotchart (bird, color = 'gray30', gcolor = 'black', lcolor = ‘gray30', 
cex = 0.8, xlab = 'Bird Counts’, bg = 'gray90', pch =.21) 


If you try to add a y-axis label using the ylab instruction you find it overlaps the labels you already 
have. So, if you want an overall y-axis title you can specify it later using the title () command, 
when it will be pushed a bit wider and not overlap. 


You can also specify a mathematical function to apply to each of the groups using the gdata = 
instruction. It makes the most sense to use an average of some kind—mean or median— to do so. 
In the following example the mean is used as a grouping function: 


> dotchart (bird, gdata = colMeans(bird), gpch = 16, gcolor = 'blue') 
> mtext('Grouping = mean', side =3, adj = 1) 
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> title(main = 'Bird species and Habitat’) 
> title(xlab = 'Bird abundance') 
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The first line of command draws the main plot; the mean is taken by using the colMeans() com- 
mand and applying it to the plot via the gdata = instruction. You can specify this function in 
any way that produces the values you require, and you can simply specify the values explicitly 
using the c() command. 


instruction; here, a filled 


The plotting character of the grouping function is set using the gpch 
circle is used to make it stand out from the main points. The gcolor = instruction sets a color for 


the grouping points (and labels). 
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’ 
The second line adds some text to the margin of the plot; here you use the top axis (side = 1 is the 
bottom, 2 is the left) and adjust the text to be at the extreme end (aaj = 0 would be at the other end 
of the axis). The final two lines add titles to the main plot and the value axis (the x-axis); the result- 


ing plot looks like Figure 7-27. 
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The mtext () command is explored more thoroughly in Chapter 1 
customizing and tweaking your graphs. 
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The Cleveland dot chart is a powerful and useful tool that is generally regarded as a better alterna- 
tive to a pie chart. Data that can be presented as a pie chart can also be shown as a bar chart, and 


this type of graph is one of the most commonly used graphs for many purposes. Bar charts are the 
subject of the next section. 


BAR CHARTS 


The bar chart is suitable for showing data that fall into discrete categories. In Chapter 3, “Starting 
Out: Working with Objects,” you met the histogram, which is a form of bar chart. In that example 
each bar of the graph showed the number of items in a certain range of data values. Bar charts are 
widely used because they convey information in a readily understood fashion. They are also flexible 
and can show items in various groupings. 


You use the barplot () command to produce bar charts. In this section you see how to create a range 
of bar charts, and also have a go at making some for yourself by following the activity at the end. 


Single-Category Bar Charts 


The simplest plot can be made from a single vector of numeric values. In the following example you 
have such an item: 


> rain 
Pies eo. fea ce es, G28. Sih 9 8 


To make a bar chart you use the barplot () command and specify the vector name in the instruction 
like so: 


barplot (rain) 


This makes a primitive plot that looks like Figure 7-28. 








FIGURE 7-28 
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> 


The chart has no axis labels of any kind, but you can add them quite simply. To start with, you can 
make names for the bars; you can use the names = instruction to point to a vector of names. The 


following example shows one way to do this: 


> rain 
[th 2 5) 75s) 2 6 eem>: 62 Ia 


> month 
ae "Jan " "Peb " "Mar" "Apr" "May" " Jun " " oul® "Aug" "Sep " " Oct" "Nov" "Dea " 


> barplot(rain, names = month) 


In this case you already had a vector of names; if you did not, you could make one or simply specify 
the names using a c() command like so: 

> barplot(rain, names = c('Jan', 'Feb', 'Mar', LADY! ,.0i Mayo. JUD. nL, 

PAviChs | SSD a OCE tm NOVE mS eL as) 
If your vector has a names attribute, the barplot () command can read the names directly. In the 
following example you set the names () of the rain vector and then use the barplot () command: 


> rain ; month 
ill ck 5) yh Eh sh 2 0S: ges oe SE ie 
[1] "Jan" "Feb" "Mar" "Apr" "May" "dun" "Jul" "Aug"’ "Sep" "Oct" "Nov" "Dec" 
> names(rain) = month 
> rain 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
3 5 7 5 3 2 6 8 5 6 9 8 
> barplot (rain) 


Now the bars are neatly labeled with the names taken from the data itself (see Figure 7-29). 


as 


= ; 
od | 

Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
FIGURE 7-29 








To add axis labels you can use the xlab and ylab instructions. You can use these as part of the 
command itself or add the titles later using the title() command. In the following example you 
create axis titles afterwards: 


> barplot (rain) 
> title(xlab = 'Month', ylab = 'Rainfall cm') 
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The y-axis is a bit short in Figure 7-29. You can alter the y-axis scale using the ylim instruction as 
shown in the following example: 


> barplot(rain, xlab = .'Month', ylab = ‘Rainfall cm', ylim s c-(0', 110) ) 
Recall that you need two parts to set the y-axis limit: a starting point and an ending point. Once 


you implement these two parts your plot looks more reasonable (see Figure 7-30). 
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FIGURE 7-30 


You can alter the color of the bars using the col = instruction. If you want to “ground” the plot, 
you could add a line under the bars using the abline() command: 


> abline(h = 0) 


In other words, you add a horizontal line at 0 on the y-axis. If you would rather have the whole plot 
enclosed in a box, you could use the box() command. You can also use the abline() command to 


add gridlines: 
Sabine (He isediiaed, 2), live — 92, Lwde= Ons, col= sgray 70") 


In this example you create horizontal lines using a sequence, the seq() command. With this com- 
mand you specify the starting value, the ending value, and the interval. The 1ty = instruction sets 
the line to be dashed, and the 1wd = instruction makes the lines a bit thinner than usual. Finally, 
you set the gridline colors to be a light gray using the col = instruction. When you put the com- 
mands together, you end up with something like this: 


> barplot(rain, xlab = 'Month', ylab = ‘Rainfall cm', ylim = c(0,10), 


Colv= “haghtbilue ) 
> ablaine(l =seq(1,9),2),, lty =.2, lwd = 0.5, col = 'gray40") 


= box) 


The final graph looks like Figure 7-31. 
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FIGURE 7-31 


Previously you looked at the hist () command as a way to produce a histogram of a vector of 
numeric data. You can create a bar chart of frequencies that is superficially similar to a histogram 
by using the table() command: 


> table(rain) 


Here you see the result of using the table() command on your data; they are split into a simple fre- 
quency table. The first row shows the categories (each relating to an actual numeric value), and the 
second row shows the frequencies in each of these categories. If you create a barplot () using these 
data, you get something like Figure 7-32, which is produced using the following commands: 


> barplot(table(rain), ylab = 'Frequency', xlab = 'Numeric category') 
> abline(h = 0) 


In Figure 7-32 you also added axis labels and drew a line under the bars with the abline() command. 


When your data are part of a data frame, you must extract the vector you require using the $ syntax or 
the attach() or with() commands. In the following example you see a data frame with two columns. 
In this case you also have row names, and you can use these to create name labels for the bars: 


> fw 

count speed 
Taw 9 * 
Torridge a5 3 
Ouse 5 3) 
Exe 2 9 
Lyn 14 14 


Brook 25 24 


Bar Charts 24 


ee 


Ditch 24 29 

Fal 47 34 

> barplot(fwScount, names = row.names (fw), ylab = ‘Invertebrate Count’ 
Cole= 'tan*) 


> abline(h = 0) 


This produces the plot shown in Figure 7-33. 
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FIGURE 7-32 
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If you try to plot the entire data frame, you get an error message: 


> barplot (fw) : 
Error in. barplot.default (fw) : ‘height’ must be a vecto 


ny 
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This fails because you need a matrix and you only have a data frame. You need to convert the data 

= “ ” 
into a matrix in some way; you can use the as.matrix() command to do this “on the fly” and leave 
the original data unchanged like so: 


> barplot (as.matrix (fw) ) 


This is not a particularly sensible plot. If you try it you see that you get two bars, one for each column 
in the data. Each of these bars is a stack of several sections, each relating to a row in the data. This 
kind of bar chart is called a stacked bar chart, and you look at this in the next section. 


Multiple Category Bar Charts 


The examples of bar charts you have seen so far have all involved a single “row” of data, that is, 
all the data relate to categories in one group. It is also quite common to have several groups of cat- 
egories. You can display these groups in several ways, the most primitive being a separate graph for 
each group. However, you can also arrange your bar chart so that these multiple categories are dis- 
played on one single plot. You have two options: stacked bars and grouped bars. 


Stacked Bar Charts 


If your data contains several groups of categories, you can display the data in a bar chart in one of two 
ways. You can decide to show the bars in blocks (or groups) or you can choose to have them stacked. 


The following example makes this clearer and shows a matrix data object that you have used in 
previous examples: 


= loakieel 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch 19 3 5 0 2 
Great Tit 50 0 £0 } 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


> barplot (bird) 


The plot that results is a stacked bar chart (see Figure 7-34) and each column has been split into its 
row components. 


You can use any of the additional instructions that you have seen so far to modify the plot. For 
example, you could alter the scale of the y-axis using the ylim = instruction or add axis labels 
using the xlab = and ylab = instructions (the title() command can also do this). The colors 
shown are shades of gray, and at present there is no indication of which color belongs to which 
row category. You can alter this with some simple instructions, as you see in the next section. 


Grouped Bar Charts 


When your data are in a matrix with several rows, the default bar chart is a stacked chart as you 
saw in the previous section. You can force the elements of each column to be unstacked by using the 
beside = TRUE instruction as shown in the following code (the default is set to FALSE): 


> barplot(bird, beside = TRUE, ylab = 'Total birds counted’, xlab = "Habitat”) 
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FIGURE 7-34 


The resulting graph now shows as a series of bars in each of the column categories (Figure 7-35). 
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This is useful, but it is even better to see which bar relates to which row category; for this you need 
a legend. You can add one automatically using the legend = instruction, which creates a default 
legend that takes the colors and text from the plot itself: 


> barplot (bird, beside = TRUE, legend = TRUE) 
> title(ylab = 'Total birds counted’, xlab = 'Habitat') 
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The legend appears at the top right of the plot window, so if necessary you must alter the y-axis 
scale using the ylim = instruction to get it to fit. In this case, the legend fits comfortably without 
any additional tweaking (see Figure 7-36). 
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You can alter the colors of the bars by supplying a vector of names in some way; you might create a 
separate vector or simply type the names into a col = instruction: 


> barplot(bird, beside = TRUE, legend = TRUE, col = c('black', 'pink', 
Maghibilue) tant, red’. “bicown))) 


If you would rather have the row categories as the main bars, split by column, you need to rotate or 
transpose the matrix of data. You can use the t () command to do this like so: 

> barplot(t(bird), beside = TRUE, legend = TRUE, cex.names = 0.8, 

col = ¢(*black", ‘pink’, “Iicghtblue’, “Ean'; “rede Mirown 9m) 

> title(ylab = "Bird Count", xlab = "Bird Species") 
Notice this time that another instruction has been used; cex.names = 0.8 makes the bar name labels 


a bit smaller so that they display neatly (see Figure 7-37). The character expansion of the names uses a 


numerical value like you used previously with the cex = instruction; a value >1 makes text larger and 
<1 makes it smaller. 


So far you have seen how to create simple bar charts, and also how to make multiple category charts. 


It is also possible to display the bars horizontally rather than vertically, which is the subject of the 
next section. 
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Horizontal Bars 


You can make the bars horizontal rather than the default vertical using the horiz = TRUE instruction 
(this is slightly different from the instruction in the boxplot () command): 


> barplot(bird, beside = TRUE, horiz = TRUE) 


You can use all the regular instructions that you have met previously on horizontal bar charts as 
well, for example: 

= becol = cl tbiack", “pink", Jilichtblue™, “tam, “xed™, "brown" ) 

> barplot(bird, beside = TRUE, legend = TRUE, horiz = TRUE, 

xlime= e(0i, 60), col = becol) 

> title(ylab = ‘Habitat', xlab = 'Bird count’) 
The bars now point horizontally (see Figure 7-38). The y-axis and x-axis are the original orientation 
as far as the commands are concerned; here the x-axis is rescaled to make it a bit longer. 


The title() command was used here, but you could have specified the axis labels using xlab = 
and ylab = instructions as part of the barplot () command. In either case, you need to remember 
that the x1lab instruction refers to the bottom axis and the ylab to the side (left) axis. 


Bar Charts from Summary Data 


In the examples of bar charts that you have seen so far the data were already in their final format. 
However, in many cases you will have raw data that you want to summarize and plot in one go. You 
will most often want to calculate and present average values of various columns of a data object. 
You already encountered some of the commands that can produce summary results in Chapter 3; 


these include colMeans(), apply(), and tapply(). 


* 
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FIGURE 7-38 


When you have a data frame containing multiple samples, you may want to present a bar chart of 
their means. The following example shows a data frame composed of several columns of numeric 
data; the columns are samples (that is, repeated observations). You want to summarize each one 
using a mean and create a bar plot of those means: 


> head (mf) 
Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 


al 20 a2 40 2.25 200 
2 PAL 14 45 2.15 180 
3 22 12 As LS) mS 
4 23 16 8051 95 1.20 
5 2b 20 TPS aS hoy Taleo) 
6 20 21 Gorn (Sele 


You can make your bar plot in one of two ways. You can use the colMeans() command to extract 
the mean values, which you then plot: 


> barplot(colMeans(mf), ylab = 'Measurement' ) 
You can also use the apply () command to extract the mean values: 
> barplot(apply(mf, 2, mean, na.rm = T), ylab = 'Measurement') 


The apply() command is a little more complex than colMeans() but is also more powerful; you 
could chart the median values, for example: 


> barplot(apply(mf, 2, median, na.rm = T), ylab = 'Median Measurement ') 
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This produces a simple plot (see Figure 7-39). 
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You can alter additional parameters to customize your barplot (); you return to some of these in 
Chapter 11. For the time being you can try the following activity to help familiarize yourself with 
the basics. 


P\ TRY IT OUT | Creating Some Bar Charts 


a Use the hoglouse, bf, and bfs data objects from the Beginning. RData file for this activity, which 
Wrox.com you will use to create some bar charts. The other data you will need, vADeaths is built in to R. 


1, 


Look at the hoglouse data, which are part of the Beginning.RData file. The data are ina data 
frame, which has two columns: fast and slow. Each row is also named with the sampling site. 
Create a bar chart of the fast data as follows: 


> barplot(hoglouse$fast, names = rownames (hoglouse), cex.names = 0.8 
col = 'slategray') 

> abline(h=0) 

> title(yleab = ‘Hogllouse count", xlab = ‘Sampling site') 


Now look at the vADeaths data; these come built into R, and you can view them simply by typing 
the name. Create a bar chart of these data. Because you have five rows you can also create five colors 


to help pick out the categories. Add a legend to the plot: 


= colisu=.cl'brown", Ytant;, sienna’, “thistle', 'yellowgreen' ) 


> barplot(VADeaths, legend = TRUE, col = cols) 
> title(ylab = 'Death rates per 1000 per year') 


Re-plot the vADeaths data, but this time use grouped bars: 


> barplot(VADeaths, legend = T, beside = TRUE, col = cols) 
> title(ylab = 'Death rates per 1000 per year') 
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4. Now plot the vADeaths data again, but this time make the bars horizontal: 


> barplot(VADeaths, legend = T, beside = TRUE, col = cols, hors7 = TRUE) 
> title(xlab = 'Death rates per 1000 per year') 


5. Look at the bf data object. You have three columns representing three samples. Draw a bar chart 
of the medians for the three samples: 
> barplot(apply(bf, 2, median, na.rm=T), col = 'lightblue') 


> abline(h=0) 
Shella (villab i= Bubiberily Count! lc motel) 


6. Look now at the bfs data object. These data are in a two-column format with a response variable 
and a predictor variable. Create a new bar chart using the median values: 
> barplot(tapply(bfs$count, bfs$site, FUN = median), col = 'lightblue', 


xlab = 'Site', ylab = ‘Butterfly abundance’ ) 
> abline(h=0) 


How It Works 


When you plot a single column from a data object, you need to use the $ syntax to enable R to read the 
column. You could also use the apply () or with() commands, but in any event you need to specify 
the names of the data explicitly. 


You can specify colors as a vector of names, which are referred to by the col = instruction. By 
default, multiple categories are represented as stacked bars; to display them as grouped bars you 
use beside = TRUE as an instruction. 


If horizontal bars are required, you can use the horizontal = TRUE instruction. However, the left axis 
is still the y-axis and the bottom axis is still the x-axis. 


When you have data that require summarizing before plotting, you can embed the summary com- 
mand within the barplot () command. Where data are in multiple-column format, the apply () 
command is a flexible option, but when you have data ina response ~ predictor layout you use 
the tapply() command. 
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Bar charts are a useful and flexible tool, as you have seen. The options covered in this section enable 


you to produce bar charts for a wide range of uses. You can add other instructions to the barplot () 
command, which you learn about in Chapter 11. 


COPY GRAPHICS TO OTHER APPLICATIONS 


Being able to create a graphic is a useful start, but generally you need to transfer the graphs you 
have made to another application. You may need to make a report and want to include a graph in a 
word processor or presentation. You may also want to save a graph as a file on disk for later use. In 


this section you learn how to take the graphs you create and use them in other programs, and also 
how to save them as graphics files on disk. 
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Use Copy/Paste to Copy Graphs 


When you make a graph using R, it opens in a separate window. If your graphic is not required to 
be of publication quality, you can use copy to transfer the graphic to the clipboard and then use 
paste to place it in another program. This method works for all operating systems, and the image 
you get depends on the size of the graphics window and the resolution of your screen. 


If you need a higher quality image, or if you simply need the graphic to be saved as a graphic file to 
disk, the method you need to employ depends upon the operating system you are using. 


Save a Graphic to Disk 


You can save a graphics window to a file in a variety of formats, including PNG, JPEG, TIFF, 
BMP, and PDF. The way you save your graphics depends on the operating system you are using. 
In Windows and Mac the GUI has options to save graphics. In Linux you can save graphics only 
via direct commands, which you can also use in the other operating systems too, of course. 


Windows 


The Windows GUI allows you to save graphics in various file formats. Once you have created your 
graphic, click the graphics window and select Save As from the File menu. You have several options 
to choose from (see Figure 7-40). 


lf R Graphics: Device 2 (ACTIVE). 


The JPEG option gives you the opportunity to select from 


one of several compressions. The TIFF option produces ei 


Copy to the clipboard ' Postscript... 


ee PD ER, 
CTRL+P | 


the largest files because no compression is used. The PNG 
option is useful because the PNG file format is widely used peg at 
close Device ! Bmp... 


and file sizes are quite small. Pcie AER hoseae a 
Jpeg 


Png... 


You can also use commands typed from the keyboard to 
save graphics files to disk, and you can go about this in 
several ways. The simplest is via the dev. copy() com- 
mand, This command copies the contents of the graphics 
window to a file; you designate the type of file and the filename. To finish the process you type 
the dev.off() command. In the following example the graphics window is saved using the png 
option: 








Hi 


FIGURE 7-4 


> dev.copy(png, file = 'R graphic test.eps') 
png:R graphic test.eps 
3 
> dev.off() 
windows 
2 


When you use this command the filename has to be specified in quotes and the file extension needs to 
be given. By default the file is saved in your working directory. You can see what the current working 
directory is using the getwd() command that you met in Chapter 2, “Starting Out: becoming Familiar 
With R.” 
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Macintosh 


The Macintosh GUI allows graphics to be saved as PDF files. PDF is handled easily by Mac and is 
seen as a good option because PDF graphics can be easily rescaled. To save the graphics window, 
click the window to select it and then choose Save or Save As from the File menu. 


If you want to save your graphic in another format, you need to use the dev. copy () and 
dev .of£() commands, much like you saw in the preceding section regarding the Windows 
operating system. 


In the following example, the graphics window is saved as a PDF file. The filename must be specified 
explicitly—the default location for saved files is the current working directory. 
> dev.copy(pdf, file = 'Rplot eg.pdf') 
pdf 
B} 
> devicOrs() 


quartz 
2 


You can save a file to another location by specifying the full path as part of the filename. 


Linux 


In Linux, R is run via the terminal and you cannot save a graphics file using “point and click” 
options. To save a graphics file you need to use commands typed from the keyboard. 


The dev.copy() and dev.off() commands are used in the same way as described for Windows or 
Mac operating systems. You start by creating the graphic you require and then use the dev. copy () 
command to write the file to disk in the format you want. The process is completed by typing the 
dev.off() command. 


In the following example, the graphics window is saved as a PNG file. The file is saved to the default 
working directory—if you want it to go somewhere else, you need to specify the path in full as part 
of the filename. 


> dev.copy(png, file = 'R graphic test.eps') 
png 
st 
> dev.off () 
Xlicairo 
2 


The dev.copy() command requires you to specify the type of graphic file you require and the file- 


name. You can specify other options to alter the size of the final image. The most basic options are 
summarized in Table 7-4. 
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TABLE 7-4: Additional Graphics Instructions for the dev.copy() Command 


INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 

width = 480 The width of the plot in pixels; defaults to 480. 

height = 480 The height of the plot in pixels; defaults to 480. 

res = NA The resolution in pixels per inch. Effectively, the default works out to be 72. 
quality = 75 The compression to use for JPEG. 


The additional instructions shown in Table 7-4 enable you to alter the size of the final graphic. The 
dev.copy() command enables you to make a graphics file quickly, but the final results are not always 
exactly the same as you may see on the screen. If you use a high resolution and large size, the text 
labels may appear as a different size from your graphics window. You find out more about graphics 
and the finer control of various elements of your plots in Chapter 11. 









one ne er nnn anova 2 argon nana naar hn 


NOTE Theres = instruction alters the resolution of the image, but this information 
is not stored in the resulting file! If you open the file later in a graphics program, you 


may see the resolution recorded as 72 dpi simply because most programs assume 
this resolution if none is given. | 





SUMMARY 


> 


R has extensive graphical capabilities. The basic graphs that can be produced can be customized 
extensively. 


The box-whisker plot is produced using the boxplot () command. This kind of graph is 
especially useful for comparing samples. 


The scatter plot is created using the plot () command and is used to compare two continuous 
variables. The plot () command also enables you to do this for multiple pairs of variables. 


The plot () command can produce line plots and the axis() command can create customized 
axes from categorical variables. 

Pie charts are used to display proportional data via the pie() command. 

The Cleveland dot chart is a recommended alternative to a pie chart and is created using the 
dotchart () command. 


Bar charts are used to display values across a range of categories. The barplot () command 
can produce simple bar charts, or multiple category charts using stacked columns or grouped 


columns. 


Graphics can be copied to the clipboard, or saved directly to disk as a graphics file. 
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‘EXERCISES | 





Available for You can find the answers to the exercises in Appendix A. 
download on 


Wrox.com : : ; 
Use the bfs data object from the Beginning.RData file for Exercise 5. The other data objects are 


all built into R. 


1. Look at the warpbreaks data that comes built into R. Create a box-whisker plot of the number of 
breaks for the different tension. Make the plot using horizontal bars and display the whiskers to the 
extreme range of the data. How can you draw this graph to display only a single type of wool? 


23 The trees data come as part of R. The data is composed of three columns: the Girth of black 
cherry trees (in inches), the Height (in feet), and the volume of wood (in cubic feet). How can you 
make a scatter plot of girth versus volume and display a line of best-fit? Modify the axes so that 
the intercept is shown clearly. Use an appropriate plotting symbol and colors to help make the 
chart more “interesting.” 


3. The HairEyeColor data are built into R. These data are in the form of a table, which has three 
dimensions. As well as the usual rows and columns, the table is split in two: Male and Female. Use 
the “males” table to create a Cleveland dot chart of the data. Use the mean values for the columns 
as an additional grouping summary result. 


4. Look at the HairEyeColor data again. This time make a bar chart of the “female” data. Add a 
legend and make the colors reflect the different hair colors. 


5. The bfs data object is part of the example data used in this book (you can download the entire data 
set from the companion website). Here you have two columns, butterfly abundance (count) and habi- 
tat (site). How can you draw a bar chart of the median butterfly abundance from the three sites? 
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TOPIC 


Box-whisker plots: 


boxplot () 


Scatter plots: 
plot () 


Multiple correlation plots: 


pairs () 


Line plots and custom 
axes: 


SEs} 
Pie charts: 
pie() 


Cleveland dot charts: 


dotchart () 


Bar charts: 
barplot () 


Graphical instructions: 


xlab ylab main 
ium . yam 
pch cex 


ey: lwd 


Colors: 


colors () 





> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


KEY POINTS 


The box-whisker plot is useful because it presents a lot of information 
in a compact manner. The data can be specified as separate vectors, 
an entire data frame (or matrix), or using the formula syntax. You can 
present bars vertically (the default) or horizontally. 


The basic plot () command is used to make scatter plots. You can 
specify the data in several ways, as two vectors or as a formula. If you 
specify an entire data frame (or matrix), a multiple correlation plot may 
result (see next item). 


The pairs () command is used to create multiple correlation plots, 
which also result when the plot () command is used on a multiple 
column data object. 


The plot () command produces points by default, but you can force the 
points to “join up” or create a line-only plot using the type = instruction. 
The axis () command is used to create customized axes, especially 
useful when your x-axis is categorical rather than a continuous variable. 


Pie charts are used to display proportional data. The pie() command 
can produce pie charts, which can be customized to display data 
counter-clockwise, for example. 


The Cleveland dot chart is an alternative to the pie chart. It is more 
flexible because you can present multiple categories in one plot and 
can also display group summary results (for example, mean). 


The bar chart is used to display data over various categories. The 
barplot() command can produce simple bar charts and can make 
stacked charts from multiple category data. These data can also be 
displayed with bars grouped rather than stacked. A legend can be 
added. 


Many graphical instructions can be applied to plots. Axis labels can be 
specified and the scales altered. The plotting symbols and colors can 
be changed as well as the size of the symbols and labels. 


Many colors are available to customize graphics. The colors () 
command shows the names of the colors available and the col 
instruction is most commonly used to apply these to the graphic. 


continues 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER (continued) 


TOPIC 


Axis titles: 


title) 


Lines on charts: 


abline() 


Marginal text: 


mtext () 


Moving and saving 


graphics: 


dev.copy () 


dev .off() 


KEY POINTS 


The title() command can add titles to axes as well as to the main 
plot. This is an alternative to specifying the titles from the main graphical 
command, which can be helpful to make commands shorter. 


The abline() command can be used to add lines to charts. 
Horizontal or vertical lines can be added. The other use is to take 
results from linear models to determine slope and intercept, thus add- 
ing a line of best-fit. The lines can be customized to have different 
styles, colors, and weights. 


The mtext (),command can add extra text to the margins of plots. 
Text can be added to any axis and placed left, right, or centered. 


Graphics windows can be copied to the clipboard and transferred to 
most other programs. The Windows and Mac GUI also permit the sav- 
ing of graphics via a menu. Graphics can be saved to a file on disk 
using the dev. copy () command. This can create a range of graphics 
formats (for example: PNG, JPEG, TIFF, PDF) and you can also alter 
the size and resolution of the files. The process is finalized using the 
dev.off() command. 





Formula Notation and 
Complex Statistics 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


How to use formula notation for simple hypothesis tests 
How to use formula notation in graphics 
How to carry out analysis of variance (ANOVA) 


How to conduct post-hoc tests 


V or Vamee V2 cen, 


How the formula syntax can be used to define complex 
analytical models 


Vv 


How to carry out complex ANOVA 


v 


How to draw summary graphs of ANOVA 


How to create interaction plots 


The R program has great analytical power, but so far most of the situations you have seen 

are fairly simple. In the real world things are usually more complicated, and you need a way 
to describe these more complex situations to enable R to carry out the appropriate analytical 
routines. R uses a special syntax to enable you to define and describe more complex situations. 
You have already met the ~ symbol; you used this as an alternative way to describe your data 
when using simple hypothesis testing (see Chapter 6, “Simple Hypothesis Testing”) and also 
when visualizing the results graphically (see Chapter 7, “Introduction to Graphical Analysis”). 
This formula syntax permits more complex models to be defined, which is useful because 
much of the data you need to analyze is itself more complex than simply a comparison of 

two samples. In essence, you put the response variables on the left of the ~ and the predictor 


variable(s) on the right, like so: 


response ~ predictor.1 + predictor.2 
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In this syntax you simply link the predictor variables using a + sign, but you are able to specify more 
complicated arrangements, as you will see. This chapter begins with a quick review of the formula 
syntax in relation to those two-sample tests and graphs you met before. After that you move on to 
look at analysis of variance, which is one of the most widely used of all statistical methods. 


EXAMPLES OF USING FORMULA SYNTAX FOR BASIC TESTS 


Some commands enable you to specify your data in one of two forms. When you carry out a 
t.test() command, for example, you can specify your data as two separate vectors or you can use 
the formula notation described in the introduction: 

t.test(sample.1, sample.2) 

t.test (response ~ predictor, data = data.name) 
In the first example you specify two numeric vectors. If these vectors are contained in a data frame, 
you must “extract” them in some fashion using the $ syntax or the attach() or with() commands. 
The options are shown in the following example: 


> grass2 
mow unmow 
dS 8 
Dees 9 
Smelly) a 
Ae ceil 9 
5 als, NA 


Vv 


t.test(grass2Smow, grass2Sunmow) 
> with(grass2, t.test(mow, unmow) ) 


> attach(grass2) 
> t.test(mow, unmow) 
> detach(grass2) 


In this case you have a simple data frame with two sample columns. If you have your data in a dif- 
ferent form, you can use the formula notation: 


> grass 
rich graze 
12 mow 
ims) mow 
a7, mow 
el mow 
15 mow 

8 unmow 

9 unmow 

7 unmow 

9 unmow 


WO WAND SPW DH 


> t.test (rich ~ graze, data = grass) 


This time the following data frame contains two columns, but now the first is the response variable 
and the second is a grouping variable (the predictor factor) which contains exactly two levels (mow 
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and unmow). Where you have more than two levels, you can use the subset = instruction to pick out 
the two you want to compare: 


> summary (bfs) 
count site 


Min. 73s 0100 Arable: 9 

Ist Ou: 5.000 Grass :12 

Median 8.000 Heath : 8 

Mean 8.414 

3rd Qu.:11.000 

Max. :21.000 
> t.test(count ~ site, data = bfs, subset = site %in% c('Grass', '‘Heath')) 


In this example you see that you have a data frame with two columns; the first is numeric and is the 
response variable. The second column contains three different levels of the grouping variable. 


When you are looking at correlations you can use a similar approach. This time, however, you are 
not making a prediction about which variable is the predictor and which is the response, but merely 
looking at the correlation between the two: 


cor.test(vector.1, vector.2) 
Cor.test(~ vector] + vector.2, data = data.name) 


In the first case you specify the two numeric vectors you want to correlate as individuals. In the 
second case you use the formula notation, but now you leave the left of the ~ blank and put the two 
vectors of interest on the right joined by + sign. 


In the following activity you can practice using the formula notation by carrying out some basic sta- 
tistical tests. 


WEES Use Formula Notation for Some Basic Stats Tests 











— Use the grass and hog data objects from the Beginning. RData file for this activity; you also use 


Wrox.com the trees code which is built-into R. You will use these data to practice the use of the formula 
notation in some basic statistical tests. 


1. Look at the grass data object. The grass data comprises two columns: the first is called rich and 
is numeric. The second is called graze and is a factor comprised of two levels. Use the str() and 
summary () commands to examine the data like so: 


> str(grass) 
> summary (grass) 


2. Carry out a Student’s t-test to see if there is a difference in species richness between the two grazing 
treatments: 
> t.test(rich ~ graze, data = grass) 
3. Now look at the hog data. Use the str() and summary() commands to see that this data frame 


has two columns; one is numeric and the other is a factor with two levels: 


>. str (hog) 
> summary (hog) 
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A. Use a U-test to see if there is a difference in the abundance of hoglouse between the fast and slow 
samples: . 
> wilcox.test(count ~ site, data = hog, exact = FALSE) 


5. Now look at the trees data. Use the names() command to see the column names as well as the 
ummary() and str() commands to look at the data structure: 


Y 


> names (trees) 
> str(trees) 
> summary (trees) 


These data comprise three columns of numerical data: Girth, Height, and Volume. 


6. Use the Pearson product moment method to see if there is a correlation between Girth and 
Height: 


> cor.test(~ Girth + Height, data = trees, method = 'pearson') 


How It Works 


The str() command enables you to see the structure of the data object, confirming in the first two 
data examples that you have a factor variable and a numerical variable. The summary () command is an 
alternative that enables you to see, for example, that there are unequal numbers of observations for the 
two levels of the factor variable. 


The formula syntax enables you to describe the situation and carry out the analysis without having to 
use the attach() or with() commands. In most cases, you place the response variable to the left of 
the ~ and predictor variables to the right. In the correlation case, nothing goes before the ~ and the two 
variables to correlate go after. This reinforces the notion that you are conducting a simple correlation 
between two numeric variables and not making any assumptions about cause and effect. 

















FORMULA NOTATION IN GRAPHICS 


When you need to present a graph of your results, you can use the formula syntax as an alternative 
to the basic notation. This makes the link between the analysis and graphical presentation a little 
clearer, and can also save you some typing. 


You met the formula notation in regard to some graphs in Chapter 7, “Introduction to Graphical 
Analysis.” For example, if you want to create a box-whisker plot of your t.test () result, you could 


specify the elements to plot using exactly the same notation as for running the test. Your options are 
as follows: 


boxplot (vector.1, vector.2) 
or 
boxplot (response ~ predictor.1 + predictor.2, data = data.name) 


In these examples the first case shows that you can specify multiple vectors to plot simply by listing 
them separately in the boxplot () command. The second example shows the formula notation where 
you specity the response variable to the left of the ~ and put the predictor variables to the right. 


In this example, the predictor variables are simply joined using the + sign, but you have a range of 
options as you see shortly. 
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In the case of a simple x, y, scatter plot you also have two options for creating a plot: 
plot(x.variable, y.variable) 

or 
plot(y.variable ~ x.variable, data = data.name) 


Notice how the x variable is specified first in the first example, but in the second case it is, of course, 
the predictor variable, so it goes to the right of the ~. 


Whenever you carry out a statistical test, it is important that you also produce a graphical summary. 
In the following activity you will produce some graphs based on the statistical tests you carried out 
in the previous activity. 


_ NEE Use Formula Notation to Create Graphical Summaries of Stats Tests 


- aeerbege Use the grass and hog data objects from the Beginning. RData file for this activity; you also 
Wrox.com use the trees code which is built-into R. You will use these data to practice use of the formula 


notation in producing summary graphs. 
1. Earlier you looked at the grass data and carried out a t-test on these data. Now create a boxplot 
to illustrate the result: 


> boxplot (rich ~ graze, data = grass, col = ‘lightgreen’) 


to add them: 


> title(ylab = ‘Species Richness 
Main = ‘Species richness and grazing’) 


, xXlab = ‘Grazing 
‘ 


3. Now look at the hog data. Earlier you conducted a U-test on these data. Create a boxplot to illus- 
trate the result, and make the bars run horizontally: 


> boxplot (count ~ site, data = hog, col = ‘tan’, horizontal = TRUE) 
4. This graph needs labeling so use the title() command to add titles to the axes as well as a main 
title: 
> title(ylab = ‘Water speed’, xlab = 'Hoglouse abundance’, 
main = 'Hoglouse and water speed') 


5. The trees data comprise three columns of numerical data. Use the formula notation to produce a 
pairs plot showing the relationship between all the variables: 
> pairs(~Girth + Height + Volume, data = trees) 
6. The formula syntax can produce a scatter plot of two variables, so use it to compare Girth and 
Height from the trees data: 
> plot(~ Girth + Height, data = trees) 
7. Now use a more conventional formula to create the scatter plot. This time add custom titles to the 
axes and alter the plotting characters: 


> plot(Girth ~ Height, data = trees, col = ‘blue’, cex = 1.2, 
xlab =-'Height (ft.)', ylab = ‘Girth (in.)') 
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8. Adda main title to the scatter plot using the title() command: 


> title(main = 'Girth and Height in Black Cherry') 


How It Works 


The formula notation enables you to specify the layout of the graph, meaning that you do not need to 
use the attach() or with() commands, nor use the $ symbol. All the regular graphics commands can 
be used. When plotting a chart with bars/boxes horizontally, the ylim and x1lim instructions refer to 
the left and bottom axes, respectively. 


The scatter plot can handle the syntax in two ways. In the first case you used ~ predictorl + 
predictor2, and so on. This made a pairs plot in the first case showing all the predictors plotted 
against one another. When only two predictors are used you get a regular scatter plot, but notice that 
the first predictor becomes the x-axis and the second becomes the y-axis. The arrangement is differ- 
ent when you use the response ~ predictor syntax, when the response becomes the y-axis and the 
predictor becomes the x-axis. Note also that the plot () command takes the names of the columns 
and uses them to make axis titles, so you need to specify them explicitly as part of the command if you 
want something different. 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE (ANOVA) 


Analysis of variance is an analytical method that allows for comparison of multiple samples. It is 
probably the most widely used of all statistical methods and can be very powerful. As the name sug- 
gests, the method looks at variance, comparing the variability between samples to the variability 
within samples. This is not a book about statistics, but the analysis of variance is such an important 
topic that it is important that you can carry out ANOVA. 


The formula notation comes in handy especially when you want to carry out analysis of variance 
or linear regression, see Chapter 10, “Regression (Linear Modeling).” You are able to specify quite 
complex models that describe your data and carry out the analyses you require. You can think of 
analysis of variance as a way of linear modeling. R has an 1m() command that carries out linear 
modeling, including ANOVA (see Chapter 10). However, you also have a “convenience” command, 
aov(), that gives you an extra option or two that are useful for ANOVA. 


One-Way ANOVA 


You can use the aov() command to carry out analysis of variance. In its simplest form you would 
have several samples to compare. The following example shows a simple data frame that comprises 
three columns of numerical data: 


> head (bf) 

Grass Heath Arable 
3 6 19 

3 


FW CO oOo ~j 
(ee) 


uae 
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To run the aov() command you must have your data in a different layout from the one in the 
preceding example, which has a column for each numerical sample. With aov () you require one 
response variable (the numerical data) and one predictor variable that contains several levels of a 
factor (character labels). To achieve this required layout you need to convert your data using the 
stack() command. 


Stacking the Data before Running Analysis of Variance 


The stack() command can be used in several ways, but all produce the same result; a two-column 
data frame. If your original data have multiple numeric vectors, you can create a stacked data frame 
simply by giving the name of the original data like so: 


> stack(bf) 
values ind 
1 3. Grass 
2 4 Grass 
3 3 Grass 
4 5 Grass 
5 6 Grass 
6 12 Grass 


This produces two columns, one called values and the other called ind. If you give your new 
stacked data frame a name, you can then apply new names to these columns using the names () 
command: 


= DES = stdek (br) 
> names (bES) = Gi" count’, “srte%) 


However, there is a potential problem because the original data may contain Na items. You do not 
really want to keep these, so you can use the na. omit () command to eliminate them like so: 


> bfs = na.omit(stack(bf) ) ; 
> names (bfs) = ¢{*count", ‘site') 


This eliminates any Na items and is stacked in the appropriate manner. In most cases like this you 
want to keep all the samples, but you can select some of them and create a subset using the select = 
instruction as part of the stack() command like so: 


> names (bf) 

pipe "Gracss® "Heath “Arable” 

> tmp = stack(bf, select = c('Grass', 'Arable')) 
> summary (tmp) 

values ind 

Min. 83.400 Arable:12 

TSE Ou 4.00 Grass :12 

Median : 8.00 


Mean 7 Suks 
Sac Oungi. 00 
Max. 2eO0 
NA's seo 0.0 


In this case you create a new item for your stacked data; you require only two of the samples and so 
you use the select = instruction to name the columns required in the stacked data (note that the 
selected samples must be in quotes). Here you can see from the summary that you have transferred 
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some NA items to the new data frame, so you should re-run the commands again but use na. omit () 


like so: 
> tmp = na.omit(stack(bf, select = c('Grass', 'Arable'))) 
> summary (tmp) 
values ind 
Min. yaa 00 Arable: 9 


LstOurt. 4500 Grass :12 
Median : 8.00 


Mean sserSrede9 
Stactsl (lpi oa EG) 
Max. S200 


Now you can see that the Na items have been stripped out. Notice, too, that the headings are values 
and ind, which is not necessarily what you want (although they are logical and informative). You 
instead need to use the names () command to alter the headings, giving the names you require like so: 


> names (tmp) = ¢('count", "‘site") 


Note that the names are given in quotes (single or double, as long as they match). Once your data 
are in the right format, you are ready to move on to carrying out the analysis. 


Running aov() Commands 


Once you have your data in the appropriate layout, you can proceed with the analysis of variance 
using the aov() command. You use the formula notation to indicate which is the response variable 
and which is the predictor variable, like so: 


> summary (bfs) 
count site 


Min. 23. 000 Arable: 9 
1st Ou 3952. 000 Grass 212 
Median : 8.000 Heath : 8 
Mean 8.414 
ord Ouse 000 
Max. :21.000 


> bfs.aov = aov(count ~ site, data = bfs) 


In this example, you can see that you have a numeric vector as the response variable (count) and 
a predictor variable (site) comprising three levels (Arable, Grass, Heath). This kind of analysis, 
where you have a single predictor variable, is called one-way ANOVA. To see the result you simply 
type the name of the result object you created: ' 
> bfs.aov 
Gaby 
aov(formula = count ~ site, data = bfs) 


Terms: 

Site Residuals 
Sum of Squares 55.3678 467.6667 
Deg. of Freedom 2 26 


Residual standard error: 4.241130 
Estimated effects may be unbalanced 
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This gives you some information, but to see the classic ANOVA table of results you need to use the 
summary () command like so: 


> summary (bfs.aov) 


D£ Sum Sq Mean Sq F value Pr(>F) 
site 2 55.37 27,664 1.5391 0.233 
Residuals 26 467.67 17.987 


Here you can now see the calculated F value and the overall significance. 


Simple Post-hoc Testing 


You can carry out a simple post-hoc test using the Tukey Honest Significant Difference test via the 
TukeyHSD() command, as shown in the following example: 


> TukeyHSD(bfs.aov) 
Tukey multiple comparisons of means 
95% family-wise confidence level 


Fit: aov(formula = count ~ site, data = bfs) 
$site 

diff lwr upr p adj 
Grass-Arable -3.166667 -7.813821 1.480488 0.2267599 
Heath-Arable -1.000000 -6.120915 4.120915 0.8788816 
Heath-Grass 2.166667 -2.643596 6.976929 0.5110917 


In this case you have a simple one-way ANOVA and the result of the post-hoc test shows the pair- 
by-pair comparisons. The result shows the difference in the means, the lower and upper 95 percent 
confidence intervals, and the p-value for the pairwise comparison. 


Extracting Means from aov() Models 


Once you have conducted your analysis of variance and the post-hoc test, you may want to see what 
the mean values are for the various levels of the predictor variable. One way to do this is to use the 
model .tables() command; this shows you the means or effects for your ANOVA: 


> model.tables(bfs.aov, type = ‘effects’) 
Tables of effects 


site 
Arable Grass Heath 
1.586 -1.580 0.5862 
rep 9.000 12.000 8.0000 


> model.tables(bfs.aov, type = ‘means') 
Tables of means 
Grand mean 


8.413793 
site 
Arable Grass Heath 
LOS -6° B33 9 


rep 9 12.000 8 
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The default is to display the effects, so if you do not specify type = 'means', you get the effects. 
You can also compute the standard errors of the contrasts by using the se = TRUE instruction. 
However, this works only with a balanced design, which the current example lacks. Chapter 9 looks 


at 


other ways to examine the means and other components of a complex analysis. 


In the following activity you use analysis of variance to examine some data; you will need to 
rearrange the data into an appropriate layout before carrying out ANOVA, a post-hoc test and 
a graphical summary. 





Available for 
download on 
Wrox.com 


1. 


Carry Out a One-Way Analysis of Variance 


Use the cw data object from the Beginning. RData file for this activity, which you will be analyzing 
using ANOVA. 


Look at the cw data; they are modified from an example that you can find in R. These data are 
weights of chicks (in grams) that have been fed different diets. Each column shows a different diet 
with the weight of each chick at the end of the experiment. 


To carry out analysis of variance you need to rearrange the data into a two-column format with 
a response column and a predictor column. Do this using the stack () command, but because the 
data contain NA items, they will need to be removed first: 


> CcwS = na.omit(stack(cw) ) 


The resulting data frame has plain headings, so use the names () command to rename them to 
something more descriptive: 


> names(cws) = c('weight', 'diet') 
Now use the str() and summary () commands to see what the data comprise: 


> str(cws) 
> summary (cws) 


This shows that you have a numerical response variable and a multi-level predictor variable. 
Create a graphical summary of the data to help visualize the situation: 

> boxplot (weight ~ diet, data = cws) 
Conduct a one-way ANOVA on the data: 


> CWS.aoVv = aov(weight ~ diet, data = cws ) 
> summary (cws.aov) 


There is a significant effect of diet on the weight, but not all diets are the same. A post-hoc analysis 
will reveal where the important differences lie: 


> TukeyHSD(cws.aov) 


How It Works 


The aov() command needs the data to be in a format with a response column and a predictor 


column. The stack() command reassembles ihe data into the correct layout. You need to use the 
na.omit() command to strip out NA items. 
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Now you can use the formula syntax to draw a boxplot of the data. The ANOVA is run using similar 
syntax with the aov() command. The post-hoc test shows that only the diets D1 and D3 are signifi- 


cantly different. 





Two-Way A 


NOVA 


ne ee ae RR eee 


In a basic one-way ANOVA you have one response variable and one predictor variable, but you may 
come across a situation in which you have more than one predictor variable, as in the following 


example: 
> pw 
height 
x gs 
2 igi 
5 6 
4 14 
5 Le 
6 eS 
i 28 
8 SA. 
a 32 
10 7 
11 6 
12 5 
13 14 
14 17, 
15 15 
16 44 
Li 38 
18 31 


plant water 


vulgaris 
vulgaris 
vulgaris 
vulgaris 
vulgaris 
vulgaris 
vulgaris 
vulgaris 
vulgaris 
sativa 
sativa 
sativa 
sativa 
sativa 
sativa 
sativa 
sativa 
sativa 


lo 
lo 
lo 
mid 
mid 
mid 
hi 
hi 
hi 
lo 
lo 
lo 
mid 
mid 
mid 
hi 
hi 
hi 


In this case you have a data frame with three columns; the first column is the response variable 
called height, and the next two columns are predictor variables called plant and water. This is 
a fairly simple example, but if you had more species and more treatments it becomes increasingly 
harder to present the data as separate samples. It is much more sensible, then, to use the layout as 
you see here with each column representing a certain variable. If you use the summary () command 
it appears that you have a balanced experimental design like so: 


> summary (pw) 


heig 
Min. : 
Sst Owes 
Median 
Mean 

SEO OMe 
Max. 


ht 


plant 


5.00 sativa 
9.50 vulgaris:9 


:16.00 
7:19.44 


30°25 


7:44.00 


a3) 


water 
lal Fee) 
LoRe6 
mid:6 


The summary () command shows you that each of the predictor variables is split into equal numbers 
of observations (replicates). You now have to take into account two predictor variables, so your 
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ANOVA model becomes a little more complicated. You can use one of the two following commands 
to carry out an analysis of variance for these data: 


il} 


> pw.aov = aov(height ~ plant + water, data pw) 
> pw.aov = aov(height ~ plant * water, data = pw) 


In the first command you specify the response variable to the left of the ~ and put the predictor vari- 
ables to the right, separated by a + sign. This takes into account the variability due to each factor 
separately. In the second command the predictor variables are separated with a * sign, and this indi- 
cates that you also want to take into account interactions between the predictor variables. You could 
also have written this command in the following manner: 


> pw.aov = aov(height ~ plant + water + plant:water, data = pw) 


The third term in the ANOVA model is plant : water, which indicates the interaction between these 
two predictor variables. If you run the aov() command with the interaction included, you get the 
following result: 


> pw.aov = aov(height ~ plant * water, data = pw) 
> summary (pw. aov) 
D£ Sum Sq Mean Sq F value Pr (>F) 
plant ih 14.22 LL es 2.4615 OF242644 
water 224032 VIO S56 207. GLa S6se—10 5% = 
plant:water 2 129.78 64.89 1 2308 02001763 ** 
Residuals ae, 69.33 5.08 
~DH- 
Goo pmulig meleelersio NOM e se OOO ME Pee NO NOM mee AOE a pisy ek th 89 pea | 


Again you see the “classic” ANOVA table, but now you have rows for each of the predictor variables 
as well as the interaction. 


Aopnetninn ree ne nn nn nn nn 











You can see that the second result (with the interaction) is significantly different 
from the first result (without the interaction). 


ir 

i 

| COMPARING ANOVA RESULTS WITH ANOVA() | 

} 

H 

If you have more than one aov() result (based on the same data) you can use the 

| anova () command to compare them. For example: i 

| > pw.aovl = aov(height ~ plant + water, data = pw) | 
> pw.aov2 = aov(height ~ plant * water, data = pw) | 

i > anova(pw.aovl, pw.aov2) i 

| Analysis of Variance Table | 

| 

1 

| Model 1: height ~ plant + water 

i Model 2: height ~ plant * water : i 

H Res.Df RSS DE Sum of Sq F Pr (>F) 

i Al AEOaeS OFrerle eal 

| 2 IZ Oo eon U29 218. Ld 23 ORNOOLT OS es 

| 


j 
i 
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More about Post-hoc Testing 


You can run the Tukey post-hoc test on a two-way ANOVA as you did before, using the 


TukeyHSD() command like so: 


> TukeyHSD (pw. aov) 
Tukey multiple comparisons of means 
95% family-wise confidence level 


Fit: aov(formula 
Splant 

diff 
vulgaris-sativa -1.777778 -4. 


lwr 


Swater 
diff lwr upr 

lo-hi -27.666667 -31.369067 
mid-hi -19.000000 -22.702401 
mid-lo 8.666667 4.964266 
S*plant:water~ 

diff 
vulgaris:hi-sativa:hi =9..333333 -15 
sativa:lo-sativa:hi -33.666667 -40. 
vulgaris:lo-sativa:hi -31.000000 -37. 
sativa:mid-sativa:hi —24.333333 -30. 
vulgaris:mid-sativa:hi -23.000000 -29. 
sativa: lo-vulgaris:hi -24.333333 -30. 
vulgaris:lo-vulgaris:hi -21.666667 -28. 
sativa:mid-vulgaris:hi -15.000000 -21. 
vulgaris:mid-vulgaris:hi -13.666667 -20. 
vulgaris:lo-sativa:lo 2.666667 -3 
sativa:mid-sativa:lo 95333233 2 
vulgaris:mid-sativa:lo 10.666667 
sativa:mid-vulgaris:lo 6.666667 
vulgaris:mid-vulgaris:lo 8.000000 alts 
vulgaris:mid-sativa:mid i 333823 ee—52 


You get a more lengthy output here compared to 


height ~ plant * water, 


4. 
Oz 


data pw) 


upr p adj 


246624 0.6910687 0.142644 


p adj 


-23.96427 0.0000000 
-15.29760 0.0000000 
12.36907 0.0001175 


lwr upr p adj 
.92559686 -2.741070 0.0048138 
25893019 -27.074403 0.0000000 
59226353 -24.407736 0.0000000 
92559686 -17.741070 0.0000004 
59226353 -16.407736 0.0000007 
92559686 -17.741070 0.0000004 
25893019 -15.074403 0.0000014 
59226353 -8.407736 0.0000684 
25893019 -7.074403 0.0001702 
.92559686 9.258930 0.7490956 
.74106981 15.925597 0.0048138 
07440314 17.258930 0.0016201 
07440314 13.258930 0.0469217 
40773647 14.592264 0.0149115 
25893019 7.925597 0.9810084 


a one-way ANOVA because you are now looking 


at a lot more pairwise comparisons. You can reduce the output slightly by specifying which of the 
terms in your model you want to compare. You use the which instruction to give (in quotes) the 
name of the model term (or terms) you are interested in, as shown in the following example: 


‘'water') 
a(dolants, 
'plant:water 


> TukeyHSD(pw.aov, which 
> TukeyHSD(pw.aov, which 
> TukeyHSD(pw.aov, which 


'water')) 


) 


In the first case you look for pairwise comparisons for the water treatment only. In the second case 
you look at both the water and plant factors independently. In the final case you look at the interac- 
tion term only. The results show you the difference in means and also the lower and upper confidence 
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intervals at the 95 percent level. You can alter the confidence level using the conf.1level = instruc- 
tion like so: 


> TukeyHSD(pw.aov, which = 'plant:water', conf.level = 0.99) 
Tukey multiple comparisons of means 
99% family-wise confidence level 


Fit: aov(formula = height ~ plant * water, data = pw) 


$*plant:water 


aLEE lwr upr p adj 
vulgaris:hi-sativa:hi -9.333333 -17.8003408 -0.8663259 0.0048138 
sativa:lo-sativa:hi -33.666667 -42.1336741 -25.1996592 0.0000000 
vulgaris:lo-sativa:hi -31.000000 -39.4670075 -22.5329925 0.0000000 


Now you can see the lower and upper confidence intervals displayed at the 99 percent level. 


You can also alter the way that the output is displayed; if you look at the first column you see it is 
called diff, because it is the difference in means. You can force this to assume a positive value and 
to take into account the increasing average in the sample by using the ordered = TRUE instruction. 
The upshot is that the results are reordered in a subtly different way. Also, the significant differences 
are those for which the lower end point is positive: 


> TukeyHSD(pw.aov, which = 'plant:water', ordered = TRUE) 
Tukey multiple comparisons of means 
95% family-wise confidence level 
factor levels have been ordered 


Fit: aov(formula = height ~ plant * water, data = pw) 


$*plant:water~ 





diff lwr upr p adj 
vulgaris:lo-sativa:lo 2.666667 -3.92559686 9.258930 0.7490956 
sativa:mid-sativa:lo 953333337" 2.741 06981 15.925597 "0 0046738 
vulgaris:mid-sativa:lo 10.666667 4.07440314 17.258930 0.0016201 
vulgaris:hi-sativa:lo 24.333333 17.74106981 30.925597 0.0000004 
sativa:hi-sativa:lo 33.666667 27.07440314 40.258930 0.0000000 
sativa:mid-vulgaris:lo 6.666667 0.07440314 13.258930 0.0469217 
vulgaris:mid-vulgaris:lo 8.000000 1.40773647 14.592264 0.0149115 
vulgaris:hi-vulgaris:lo 21.666667 15.07440314 28.258930 0.0000014 
sativa:hi-vulgaris:lo 31.000000 24.40773647 37.592264 0.0000000 
vulgaris:mid-sativa:mid 1.333333 -5.25893019 7.925597 0.9810084 
vulgaris:hi-sativa:mid 15.000000 8.40773647 21.592264 0.0000684 
sativa:hi-sativa:mid 24.333333 17.74106981 30.925597 0.0000004 
vulgaris:hi-vulgaris:mid 13.666667 7.07440314 20.258930 0.0001702 
sativa:hi-vulgaris:mid  23.000000 16.40773647 29.592264 0.0000007 
sativa:hi-vulgaris:hi 9.333333 2.74106981 15.925597 0.0048138 


In this case, you see that the differences in the means are all positive. The lower confidence intervals 
that are positive produce significant p-values and the negative ones do not. 
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Graphical Summary of ANOVA 


You should always produce a graphical summary of your analyses; a suitable graph for an ANOVA 
is the box-whisker plot, which you can produce using the boxplot () command. The instructions 
you give to this command to produce the plot mirror those you used to carry out the aov() as you 
can see in the following example: 


> pw.aov = aov(height ~ plant * water, data = pw) 
> boxplot (height ~ plant * water, data = pw, cex.axis = 0.9) 
> title(xlab = 'Interaction', ylab = 'Height') 


In this case an extra instruction, cex.axis = 0.9, is added to the boxplot () command. This 
makes the axis labels a bit smaller so they fit and display better (recall that values greater than 1 
make the labels bigger and values less than 1 make them smaller). The title() command has also 
been used to add some meaningful labels to the plot, which looks like Figure 8-1. 


40 
1 





Height 


20 


cs == 
—S= — 
F <7 ae T | es aa = he. —o aly wae 
sativa.hi vulgaris.hi sativa.lo vulgaris.lo sativa.mid vulgaris.mid 














Interaction 


FIGURE 8-1 


If you compare the boxes to the results of the TukeyHsD() command, you can see that the first 
result listed for the interactions is vulgaris.lo - sativa.lo, which corresponds to the two lowest 
means (presented with the smaller taken away from the larger to give a positive difference in means). 
If you look at the second item in each pairing, you see that it corresponds to higher and higher 
means until the final pairing represents the comparison between the boxes with the two highest 
means (in this example, this is sativa:hi - vugaris.hi). 
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Graphical Summary of Post-hoc Testing 


The TukeyHSD() command has its own dedicated plotting routine via the plot () command: 


> plot (TukeyHSD (pw. aov) ) 
> pw.ph = TukeyHDS (pw. aov) 
> plot (pw.ph) 


In the first case the TukeyHSD() command is called from within the plot () command, and in the 
second case the post-hoc test was given a name and the plot () command is called on the result 
object. Both give the same result (see Figure 8-2). 
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FIGURE 8-2 


The main title and x-axis labels are defaults; you cannot easily alter these. You can, however 

: : 5) 
make the plot a bit more readable. At present the y-axis labels are incompletely displayed because 
they evidently overlap one another. You can rotate them using the las = instruction so that they 


are horizontal. You must give a numeric value to the instruction; Table 8-1 shows the results for 
various values. 
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TABLE 8-1: Options for the las Instruction for Axis Labels 


COMMAND ; EXPLANATION 

las = "0 Labels always parallel to the axis (the default) 
asta All labels horizontal 

Lassa 2 Labels perpendicular to the axes 

tae i= 3 All labels vertical 


You can also adjust the size of the axis labels using the cex.axis = instruction, where you specify 
the expansion factor for the labels. In this case the labels will still not fit because the margin of the 
plot is simply too small. You can alter this, but you need to do some juggling. The commands you 
need to produce a finished plot are as follows: 


> op = per (mar = c(>, 8, A, 2))) 

> plot (TukeyHSD(pw.aov, ordered = TRUE), cex.axis = 0.7, las = 1) 
Pabiane ty — Ut ty ="2, col ="“qray40”) 

> par (op) 


You cannot set the margins from within the plot () command directly and must use the par () com- 
mand to set the options/parameters you require. The par() command is used to set many graphical 
parameters, and the options set remain in force for all plots. Following are the steps you need to 
perform to complete the plot using the preceding commands: 


1. Begin by using the par () command to set the margins in “lines of text”; specify bottom, left, 
top, and right margins, respectively, and specify them all in the command. The default settings 
are (5, 4, 4, 2) + 0.1. In this case, set the left margin to 8 to give room for the labels. Note 
how you give a name to your setting; this enables you to return to the original values after you 
are done. You may need to do a bit of juggling to get the right settings for your graphs. 


2. Now use the plot () command and create your post-hoc plot using the ordered values. The 
labels are set to be a little smaller than standard (cex = 0.7) and are set to horizontal 
(fase = fe 


3. Next, add a vertical line using the abline() command. Previously you used this to create 
horizontal lines as well as fitting a line of best fit. Here you make a vertical line and make it 
dashed (1ty = 2) anda gray color (col = ‘'gray40'). 


4. The last command resets the graphical parameters to whatever they were before you altered 
the margin command. This perhaps seems a trifle counter-intuitive, but that is the way it 
is; the call to the par () command effectively sets the current settings and saves them to the 
object you named. Then it resets the graphical parameters you specified while holding the 
original settings in the new named object. The resulting post-hoc plot appears in Figure 8-3. 


By using the order = instruction you have ensured that all the significant pairwise comparisons 
have the lower end of the confidence interval > 0. This enables you to spot the significant interac- 


tions at a glance. 
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95% family-wise confidence level 
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Differences in mean levels of plant:water 
FIGURE 8-3 


In the following activity you will carry out a two-way analysis of variance using some sample data 
that are built-into R. 





Carry Out a Two-Way Analysis of Variance 


In this activity you will explore the warpbreaks data, which come built-into R, using two-way ANOVA. 
You will also visualize the data as well as carrying out a post-hoc test. 


1. Look at the warpbreaks data that come as part of R. You can use a variety of commands to 
explore the data: 


head (warpbreaks) 
names (warpbreaks) 
str (warpbreaks) 
summary (warpbreaks) 


WN. VW 


2. The data contain a response variable, breaks, and two predictor variables, wool and tension. 
Create a visual summary of these data using a boxplot: 


> boxplot (breaks ~ wool * tension, data = warpbreaks) 
3. It looks as though some differences exist, SO Now carry out a two-way analysis of variance: 


> wb.aov = aov(breaks ~ wool * tension, data = warpbreaks) 
> summary (wb. aov) 
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4. It appears that there is a significant interaction effect. To explore the data further, carry out a 
Tukey post-hoc test: 


> TukeyHSD(wb.aov) 


5. It may be easier to see the significant differences by re-ordering the factors, so use the order = TRUE 
instruction as part of the post-hoc command: 


> TukeyHSD(wb.aov, order = TRUE) 


6. Visualize the post-hoc test more clearly by creating a graphical summary of the Tukey test: 


> plot (TukeyHSD(wb.aov, order = T), las = 1, cex.axis = 0.8) 
Sjdblane (v= 10; diy = "tdotted" > coli = “gqray60)) 


How It Works 


The boxplot () command can use the formula syntax to split the data into the same chunks as you 
will use in the analysis of variance. The same syntax can be applied to the aov() command to carry 
out a two-way ANOVA. The summary of the analysis shows significant effects of tension as well as 
the interaction between wool and tension. The TukeyHSD{) command shows the various pairwise 
comparisons. 


The pairwise comparisons are easier to see if the factors are reordered, because any values > 0 in the 
lwr column register as significantly different. Plotting the TukeyHSD() result makes the task of spot- 
ting differences easier, too. Additional instructions tweak the plot to make it even easier to read. The 
las = 1 instruction forces both axis labels to be horizontal, whereas the cex.axis = 0.8 instruc- 
tion makes the labels a little smaller and enables the y-axis labels to fit without the need to modify the 
plot margins. 
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Extracting Means and Summary Statistics 


Once you have carried out a two-way ANOVA and done a post-hoc test you will probably want to 
view the mean values for the various components of your ANOVA model. You can use a variety of 
commands, all discussed in the following sections. 


Model Tables 


You can use the model. tables () command to extract means or effects like so: 





> model.tables(pw.aov, type = 'means', se = TRUE) 
Tables of means 
Grand mean 


19.44444 


plant 

plant 
sativa vulgaris 
202333 18.556 
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water 
water 

hi lo mid 
SHeveO Hy chsh Alena (00) 


plant :water 
water 
plant hi lo mid 
sativa 39-67) 6.0005 333 
Vulgahvs S0Pss peSao (lew Gy 


Standard errors for differences of means 
plant water plant:water 
ES al 3:88 129163 

replic. 9 6 3 


In this case, the mean values are examined and the standard errors of the differences in the means 
are shown, much as you did when looking at the one-way ANOVA. In this case, because you have 
a balanced design, the se = TRUE instruction produce the standard errors. You see that you are 
shown means for the individual predictor variable as well as the interaction. If you want to see only 
some of the means, you can use the cterms = instruction to state what you want: 


> model.tables(pw.aov, type = 'means', se = TRUE, cterms = c('plant:water') ) 


In this case you produce only means for the interactions and the grand mean (which you always get). 
If you create an object to hold the result of the model .tables() command, you can see that it is 
comprised of several elements: 


> pw.mt = model.tables(pw.aov, type = 'means', se = TRUE) 
> names (pw.mt) 
[a "tables" Mit "oe" 


Some of these elements are themselves further subdivided: 


> names (pw.mtStables) 
[1] "Grand mean" "plant" "water" "plant:water" 


You can therefore access any part of the result that you require using the $ syntax to slice up the 
result object; in the following example you extract the interaction means: 


> pw.mt$tables$'plant:water' 
water 
plant hi lo mid 
sativa 39.66667 6.00000 15.33333 
vulgaris 30.33333 8.66667 16.66667 


Notice that some of the elements are in quotes for the final part; you can see this more clearly if you 
look at the tables part: 


> pw.mtStables 
$*Grand mean‘ 
[1] 19.44444 


Splant 
plant 

sativa vulgaris 
20.33333 18.55556 
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Swater 
water 

hi lo mid 
35.00000 7.33333 16.00000 


S*plant:water 
water 
plant hi lo mid 
sativa 3966667 6.00000 15.33333 
vulgaris 30.33333 8.66667 16.66667 


The 'Grand mean' and 'plant:water' parts are in quotes. This is essentially because they are 
composite items—the first contains a space and the second contains a : character. 


Table Commands 


You can also extract components of your ANOVA model by using the tapply() command, which 
you met previously, albeit briefly (in Chapter 5). The tapply() command enables you to take a data 
frame and apply a function to various components. The basic form of the command is as follows: 


tapply(X, INDEX, FUN = NULL, ...) 


In the command, x is the variable that you want to have the function applied to; usually this is your 
response variable. You use the INDEX part to describe how you want the x variable split up. In the 
current example you would use the following: 


> attach (pw) 

> tapply(height, list(plant, water), FUN = mean; 
hi lo mid 

sativa 39.66667 6.000000 15.33333 

vulgaris 30.33333 8.666667 16.66667 

> detach (pw) 


Here you use the 1ist() command to state the variables that you require as the index (if you have 
only a single variable, the 1ist () part is not needed). Note that you have to use the attach() com- 
mand to enable the columns of your data frame to be readable by the command. You might also 
use the with() command or specify the vectors using the $ syntax; the following examples give the 
same result: 


> with(pw, tapply(height, list(plant, water), FUN = mean) ) 
> tapply(pwSheight, list(pw$plant, pwSwater), FUN = mean) 


Once you have the command working you can easily modify it to use a different function; you can 
obtain the number of replicates, for example, by using FUN = length: 
> with(pw, tapply(height, list(plant, water), FUN = length) ) 
hi lo mid 
sativa 33 3 
vulgaris 3 3 3 


Interaction Plots 


It can often be useful to visualize the potential two-wav interactions in an ANOVA, and indeed you 
probably ought to do this before actually running the analysis. You can visualize the situation using 
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an interaction plot via the interaction.plot () command. The basic form of the command is as 
follows: 


interaction.plot(x.factor, trace.factor, response, ...) 
To obtain a basic plot, you need to specify three items: 
1. The first is the x. factor, which determines how the interaction is split. 


2. Then you specify the trace. factor, which is how the categories in the x. factor are split. 
In other words, the x. factor and the trace. factor combine to display the interaction. 


3. Finally, you specify the response variable; this is plotted on the y-axis. You can thus alter 
the appearance of the plot by swapping the order in which you specify the x. factor and 
trace. factor variables. This is best illustrated by showing two alternatives using the cur- 
rent example: 


> interaction.plot (water, plant, height) 
> interaction.plot (plant, water, height) 


In the first case you split the x-axis by the water treatment, whereas in the second case you split the 
x-axis according to the plant variable. The plots that result look like Figure 8-4. 
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FIGURE 8-4 
The top plot shows the x-axis split by the water treatment and t 


by the other predictor variable (plant). 
Chapter 11, “More About Graphs.” 


he bottom plot shows the axis split 
You see how to split your plot window into sections in 
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You can give a variety of additional instructions to the interaction.plot() command. To start 
with, you may want to see points on the plot in addition to (or instead of) the lines; you use the 
type = instruction to do this. You have several options: type = '1', the default, produces lines 
only; type = 'b' produces lines and points; and type = 'p' shows points only. In the following 
example you produce an interaction plot using both lines and points: 


> attach (pw) 
> interaction.plot(plant, water, height, type = 'b') 
> detach (pw) 


Notice how the attach() command is used to read the variables in this case. The plot that results 
looks like Figure 8-5. 
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When you add points, the plotting characters are by default simple numbers, but you can alter them 
using the pch = instruction. You can specify the pch characters in several ways, but the simplest is 
to use the number of levels in the trace. factor down to 1. In this example, this would equate to 


pee = 735.1: 


> interaction.plot(plant, water, height, type = 'b', pch = Beni) 


You can also alter the style of line using the 1ty = instruction. The default is to use the number of 
levels in the trace. factor down to 1, and in the example this equates to lty = 3:1: 


> interaction.plot (plant, water, height, type = 'b', pch = aot ey = 333) 
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You can use colors as well as line styles to aid differentiation by using the col = instruction. By 
default the color is set to black, that is, col = 1, but you can specify others by giving their names or 
numerical values. For example: 


> Interaction. plot(pilang, water, hezgqht, type =="b|. pen — o<u, Ley soca 
col-= c('red', ‘blue*; "darkgreen") ) 


You can also use a different summary function to the mean (which is the default) by using the fun = 
instruction (note that this is in lowercase); in the following example the median is used rather than 
the mean: 


> interaction.plot (plant, water, height, type = 'b', pch = 3:1, fum = median) 
You can specify new axis titles as well as an overall title by using the xlab =, ylab =,and main = 


instructions like you have seen previously. The following example plots lines and points using speci- 
fied plotting characters and customized titles: 


> interaction.plot(plant, water, height, type = 'b', pch = 3:1, 
xlab = 'Plant treatment', ylab = 'Mean-ptant height cm', 
main = 'Interaction plot') 


The final plot looks like Figure 8-6. 
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Table 8-2 shows a summary of the main instructions for the intreraction.plot () command. 


TABLE 8-2: Instructions to be Used for the interaction.plot() Command 


INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 

x.factor The factor whose levels form the x-axis. 

trace.factor Another factor representing the interaction with the x-axis. 
response The main response factor, which is plotted on the y-axis. 

fun = mean The summary function used; defaults to the mean. 

Eype = 7" The type of plot produced: '1' for lines only, 'b' for both lines 
type = 'b' and points, 'p' for points only. 

type" =" Fp” 

pch = as.character(1:n) The plotting characters. The default uses numerical labels, but 


symbols can be used by specifying numeric value(s). So, pch = 
1:3 produces the symbols corresponding to values 1to 3.pch = 


pch = letters/LETTERS 


pen= Den 
letters uses standard lowercase letters, and pch = LETTERS 
uses uppercase letters. 

ey a prs Sets the line type. Line types can either be specified as an integer 
(O = blank, 1 = solid [default], 2 = dashed, 3 = dotted, 4 = dotdash, 
5 = longdash, 6 = twodash) or as one of the character strings 
"“Dlanke. "sols “dashed”. "dorted™, .docdash™ "long— 
dash", or "twodash", where "blank" uses “invisible lines” (that 
is, does not draw them). 

hed get The line widths. 1 is the standard width; larger values make it 
wider and smaller values make is narrower. 

Com eat The color of the lines. Defaults to "black" (that is, 1). 

slidbe = Soo das brtle" The x-axis title. 

viable tydescisyirele“\-- The y-axis title. 

Main =~imain plot textiles A main graph title. 

legend = TRUE Should the legend be shown? (Defaults to TRUE.) 


In the following activity you will explore a two-way ANOVA using the interaction.plot() 


command. 
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Make an Interaction Plot of a Two-Way ANOVA 





In this activity you will revisit the warpbreaks data, which come built-into R, using the 
interaction.plot() command to help visualize the relationship between the variables. 


1. Earlier you carried out a two-way ANOVA on the warpbreaks data. Look again at the data to 
remind yourself of the situation: 


> names (warpbreaks) 
> boxplot (breaks ~ wool * tension, data = warpbreaks) 


2. An interaction plot would be helpful to explore the relationship between tension and wool. 
Create a basic plot: 


> with(warpbreaks, interaction.plot(tension, wool, breaks) ) 


3. Make the plot clearer by adding data points in addition to the lines: 


> with(warpbreaks, interaction.plot(tension, wool, breaks, type = ‘'b')) 


4. Now modify the plot by altering the plotting characters, colors, and line styles: 


> with(warpbreaks, interaction.plot(tension, wool, breaks, eype.—) (be. 
ilelipe Nhe, Col ares Mh S silky) 


5. Alter the way the axis labels are displayed and force them to be horizontal: 


> with(warpbreaks, interaction.plot(tension, wool, breaks, type = 'b', 
pehe= 2 COle— hea Shey. et Oy lig conan) 


6. Now switch the data around to display the wool variable on the x-axis. Use the median as the 
value plotted on the y-axis. 


> with(warpbreaks, interaction.plot (wool, tension, breaks, fun = median, 
type =" “be; Mpche=: 253) scol, =SIes welts Tee las = He 


How It Works . 


The interaction.plot () command requires at least three pieces of information. The first is the vari- 
able to show on the x-axis, the second is the variable to display as the trace factor (that is, the lines/ 
points), and the third is the value to plot on the y-axis. The default plot shows lines only and uses the 
mean as the function to apply to the y-axis data. 


You can display both lines and points using type = ‘b', which presents the points as numbers. You 
can alter the plotting character using pch =. In this case you used 1:2 to display symbols relating to 
those values, but you could specify them in a different manner. c(16, 23), for example, would display 
symbols 16 and 23. The colors are altered using the col = 1:2 instruction, but you could specify them 
by name. The 1ty = 1:2 instruction altered the line styles. The las = 1 instruction forced the axis 
labels to display horizontally rather than parallel to the axis (las = 0 is the default). 


The mean is the default and you altered this in the final plot by specifying fun = median. There are 
now three trace items (that is, three levels of the tension variable) 
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More Complex ANOVA Models 


NOTE Many command instructions require you to provide several values, for exam- 


command. If you specify too many values then the extra ones are ignored. If you do 
not specify enough values then the ones you do provide are recycled as necessary. 








plotting symbols in an interaction. plot () 


[Pewee 


H 


i 


j 
j 
y 
j 

ih 
1 
' 
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So far you have looked at fairly simple analyses of variance, one-way and two-way. You can 
use the formula notation to create more complex models as occasions demand. In all cases, you 


place your response variable to the left of the ~ 


and put your predictor variables to the right. In 


Table 8-3 a range of formulae are shown that illustrate the possibilities for representing complex. 
ANOVA models. In these examples, y is used to represent the response variable (a continuous 


variable) and x represents a predictor in the for 


m of a continuous variable. Uppercase A, B, and c 


represent factors with discrete levels (that is, predictor variables). 


TABLE 8-3: Formula Syntax for Complex Models 


FORMULA 


yY A 


y A 


Brey 15 


A + B+ A:B 


B %iné A 


A/B 


A+B %in®? A 


A+ AsB 


Bie BoC 


Wer Bets AsBot Asc BSc + 


he 


oA 


(Boe OA? 


(ASS +e) * (A + B +.C) 


peek BR ee = APB se 


Fame isp hey ake 


t 


AUC Bt ieee NPB SoA -+ BTC 


EXPLANATION 
One-way analysis of variance. 


Single classification analysis of covariance model of 
y, with classes determined by A and covariate x. 


Two-factor non-additive analysis of variance of y on 
factors A and B, that is, with interactions. 


Nested analysis of variance with B nested in A. 


Nested analysis of variance with factor A plus B 
nested in A. 


Three-factor experiment with complete interactions 
between factors A, B, and C. 


Three-factor experiment with model containing main 
effects and two-factor interactions only. 


continues 
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TABLE 8-3 (continued) 
FORMULA 


View Ae eer aie tade@tag ((@)) 


vy = A ei ( Age By) 


y Ae Tinh 4 


EXPLANATION 


An experiment with two treatment factors, A and B, 
and error strata determined by factor Cc. For example, 
a split plot experiment, with whole plots (and hence 
also subplots), determined by factor Cc. 


The I() insulates the contents from the formula 
meaning and allows mathematical operations. In the 
first example, you have an additive two-way analysis 
of variance with A and the sum of A and B. In the sec- 
ond example you have a polynomial analysis of vari- 
ance with A and the square of A. 


You can see that when you have more complex models, you often have more than one way to write 
the model formula. The operators +, *, -, :, and * have explicit meanings in the formula syntax; 
the + simply adds new variables to the model. The * is used to imply interactions and the - removes 
items from the model. The : is used to show interactions explicitly, and the * is used to specify the 


level of interactions in a more general manner. 


If you want to use a mathematical function in your model, you can use the I() command to 

“insulate” the part you are applying the math to. Thus y ~ A + I(B + C) isa two-way ANOVA 
with a as one predictor variable; the other predictor is made by adding B and c. That is not a very 
sensible model, but the point is that the () part differentiates between parts of the model syntax 


and regular math syntax. 


You can specify an explicit error term by using the Error () command. Inside the brackets you spec- 
ify terms that define the error structure of your model (for example, in repeated measures analyses). 


You can use transformations and other mathematical manipulations on the data through the 
model itself, as long as the syntax is not interpreted as model syntax, so log(y) ~ A + log(B) 
is perfectly acceptable. If there is any ambiguity you can simply use the I() command to separate 


out the math part(s). 


Other Options for aov() 


A few additional commands can be useful when carrying out analysis of variance. Here you see just 
two, but you look at others when you come to look at linear modeling and the 1m() command in 


Chapter 10, “Regression (Linear Modeling).” 


Replications and Balance 


You can check the balance in your model by using the replications () command. If you run the 
command on the original data, you get something like the following: 


> summary (pw) 

height plant 
Min. 7500 Sativa :9 
SOU Ae) ONO) vulgaris:9 


water 
ak 786 
lo £6 
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Median :16.00 mid:6 
Mean lye a. 
SnelseOu. 230,25 
Max. 744.00 


> replications (pw) 
plant water 
9 6 
Warning message: 
In replications(pw) : non-factors ignored: height 


In this case you have a data frame with three columns; the first is the response variable (which is 
numeric) and this is ignored. The next two columns are factors (character vectors) and are counted 
toward your replicates. In the previous example you used a two-way ANOVA, but a better way to 
use the command is to give the formula for the aov() model. You can do this in two ways: you can 
specify the complete formula or you can give the result object of your analysis. This latter option 
only works if you have actually run the aov() command. If you have run the aov() command, the 
formula is taken from the result, although you still need to state where the original data are. The 
following example shows the replications () command applied to the two-way ANOVA result 
that was calculated earlier: 


> replications(pw.aov, data = pw) 
plant water plant:water 
9 6 3 


> replications(height ~ plant * water, data = pw) 
plant water plant:water 
a 6 3 


If your aov() model is unbalanced, you get a slightly different result. In the following example, a 
slight imbalance is caused by deleting the final row and saving the result to a new data frame called 


pw2: 


Sow pw lel yy] 
> replications(height ~ plant * water, data = pw2) 
Splant 
plant 
sativa vulgaris 
8 9 


Swater 

water 
hi lo mid 
5 6 6 


$*plant:water- 


water 
plant hi lo mid 
sativa 23 3 


vulgaris 3 3 3 


There were 18 rows in the original data frame; the new data is made up of the first 17 of them. You 
now get a more complex result showing you that you have one fewer replicate; you can see where the 
imbalance lies. The result is shown as a list; you can tell this because it is split into several blocks, 
each named and starting with a $. In the previous example you had a balanced model, and the result 
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of the replications () command was a simple vector (it looks more complicated because it also 
has names). You can use this feature to make a test for imbalance because you can test to see if your 
result is a list or not: 


lis. list (replications (formula, data) ) 


In short, you add !is.1ist() to your replications() command. This looks to see if the result is not 
a list. If it is not a list, the balance must be okay so you get TRUE as a result. If it és a list, there is not bal- 
ance and you should get FALSE. If you run this command on the two examples, you get the following: 

> lis.list (replications (height ~ plant * water, data = pw)) 

[1] TRUE 


> !is.list(replications (height ~ plant * water, data = pw2)) 
{1] FALSE 


The first case is the original data and you have balance. In the second case the last row of data is 
deleted, and, of course, the balance is lost. 


Balance is always important in ANOVA designs. There are other ways to check for the balance and 
view the number of replicates in an aov() model; you look at these in the next chapter. 


SUMMARY 


» The formula syntax enables you to describe your data in a logical manner, that is, with a 
response variable and a series of predictor variables. 


» — The formula syntax can be used to carry out many simple stats tests because most of the 
commands will accept either formula notation or separate variables. 


» The formula syntax can be applied to graphics, which enables you to plot more complex 
arrangements. 


» — The aov() command carries out analysis of variance (ANOVA). The formula syntax is used 
to describe the analysis you require, so the data must be in the appropriate layout with col- 
umns for response and predictor variables. 


» The stack() command can rearrange multiple samples into a response ~ predictor arrange- 
ment. If there are NA items, the na. omit () command can be used to remove them. 

» — After the ANOVA you can run post-hoc tests to separate the effects of the individual samples. 
The TukeyHSD() command carries out a common version, the Tukey Honest Significant 
Difference. 

» — The results of the TukeyHsD() command can be plotted graphically to help visualize the pair- 
wise Comparisons. 

» The model.tables() command can be used to extract means from the data after the 
ANOVA has been carried out. Alternatively, you can use the tapply() command to view the 
means or use another function (for example, standard deviation). 

» The interaction.plot () command enables you to visualize the interaction between two 
predictor variables in a two-way ANOVA. 

> 


The replications and model balance of your data can be examined by using the replications () 
command. 
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Available for : : : 
download on YOu can find the answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 


Wrox.com : 
Use the chick and bats data objects from the Beginning. RData file for these exercises. 


if What are the main advantages of the formula syntax? 


2. Look at the chick data object. These data represent weights of chicks fed a variety of diets. How 
can you prepare these data for analysis of variance? Carry out the one-way ANOVA; is there a 
significant difference in chick weights due to diet? 


ch Now that you have an ANOVA result for the chick data, carry out a post-hoc test and also visual- 
ize the data and results using graphics. What steps do you need to carry out to do this? 


4. Look at the bats data file. There are three bat species and two methods of counting them. The 
Box method involves looking in bat nest-boxes during the day, and the Det method involves 
using a sonic detector during the previous evening. What steps will you need to carry out to con- 
duct an ANOVA? 


5. The bats data yielded a significant interaction term in the two-way ANOVA. Look at this further. 
Make a graphic of the data and then follow up with a post-hoc analysis. Draw a graph of the 
interaction. 
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TOPIC 


Formula syntax 


response ™ predictor 


Stacking samples 


stack() 


Analysis of variance (ANOVA) 


aov () 


TukeyHSD () 


Interaction plots 


interaction.plot() 


Extracting elements of an 
ANOVA 


model.tables() 


tapply () 


Replications and balance 


replications () 


> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


KEY POINTS 


The formula syntax enables you to specify complex statistical 
models. Usually the response variables go on the left and pre- 
dictor variables go on the right. The syntax can also be used in 
more ja joe See. and aoe hau te b, 


In more he bio here the data need to be ina bebe 
where each column is a separate item; that is, a column for the 

response variable and a column for each predictor variable. The 
stack() command can rearrange data into this layout. 


The aov() command carries out ANOVA. You can specify your 
model using the formula syntax and can carry out one-way, two- 


way, ond more ss Sts eo SEI a 


The Tukey H Honest Significant Difference is the most com- 
monly used post-hoc test and is used to carry out pairwise 
comparisons after the main ANOVA. You can plot () the result 
of the TukeyHSD() command to help visualize the pairwise 

wie lilt 


The interaction plot i is a graphical means of igual th the 
difference in response in a two-way ANOVA. The lines show 
different levels of a predictor variable (compared to the other 
predictor) and non-parallel lines indicate an interaction. 


The elements of an ANOVA can be extracted in several ways. 
The model .tables() command is able to show means or 
effects from an aov() result. The tapply() command is more 
general, but is useful in being able to use any function on the 
data; thus, you can extract means, standard deviation, and num- 
ber of replicates from the data. 


The replications () command is a convenient command that 
enables you to check the balance in an ANOVA model design. 








Manipulating Data and 
Extracting Components 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


» How to create data frames and matrix objects ready for complex 
analyses 


How to create or set factor data 
How to add rows and columns to data objects 


How to use simple summary commands to extract column or row 
information 


> How to extract summary statistics from complex data objects 


The world can be a complicated place, and the data you have can also be correspondingly 
complicated. You saw in the previous chapter how to use analysis of variance (ANOVA) via 
the aov() command to help make sense of complicated data. This chapter builds on this 
knowledge by walking you through the process of creating data objects prior to carrying out 
a complicated analysis. 


This chapter has two main themes. To start, you look at ways to create and manipulate data 
to produce the objects you require to carry out these complex analyses. Later in the chapter 
you look at methods to extract the various components of a complicated data object. You have 
seen some of these commands before and others are new. 


CREATING DATA FOR COMPLEX ANALYSIS 


To begin with, you need to have some data to work on. You can construct your data ina 
spreadsheet and have it ready for analysis in R, or you may have to construct the data from 
various separate elements. This section covers the latter scenario. 
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When you need to carry out a complex analysis, the likelihood is that you will have to make a 
complex data object. The more complicated the situation you are examining, the more important 
it is that your data are arranged in a sensible fashion. In general, this means that you should have 
a column for each variable that you are dealing with—usually this means a column containing the 
response variable and additional columns each containing a predictor variable. 


You have already seen various ways to create data items: 
» Using the c() command to create simple vectors 
» — Using the scan() command to create vectors from the keyboard, clipboard, or a file from disk 


» Using the read. table() command to read data previously prepared in a spreadsheet or 
some other program 


If you read data from another application, like a spreadsheet, it is likely that your data are already in 
the layout you require. If you have individual vectors of data, you need to construct data frames and 
matrix objects before you can carry out the business of complex analysis. 


Data Frames 


The data frame is probably the most useful kind of data object for complex analyses because you 
can have columns containing a variety of data types. For example, you can have columns containing 
numeric data and other columns containing factor data. This is unlike a matrix where all the data 
must be of one type (for example, all numeric or all text). 


To make a data frame you simply use the data. frame() command, and type the names of the 
objects that will form the columns into the parentheses. However, you need to ensure that all 

the objects are of the same length. The following example contains two simple vectors of numerical 
data that you want to make into a data frame. They have different lengths, so you need to alter the 
shorter one and add Na items to pad it out: 


> mow ; unmow 
UN EAS Cie) eae Ullal ee his 


(AAS UT £9 
> length(unmow) = length(mow) 
> unmow 


[ol 38. 9 7 Oo INA 
> grassy = data.frame(mow, unmow) 


> grassy 

mow unmow 
yg 8 
A etl 9 
Sea 7 
A all 9 
lS NA 


The length() command is usually used to query the length of an object, but here you use it to alter 
the original data by setting its length to be the same as the longer item. If you use a value that turns 
out to be shorter than the current length, your object is truncated and the extra data are removed. 
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You can use a variety of other commands to set the names of the columns, and also add names for 
the individual rows. The following example looks at the main column names using the names () 
command: 


> names (grassy) 

[1] "mow" "unmow" 

> names(grassy) = c('mown', '‘unmown') 
> names (grassy) 

{1] "mown" "unmown" 


Here, you query the column names and then set them to new values. You can do something similar 
with row names. In the following example you create a vector of names first and then set them using 
the row.names () command: 

> grn = c('Top', 'Middle', 'Lower', 'Set aside', 'Verge') 

> row.names (grassy) 

[1] "2". *2" "3" "44 95" 


> row.names(grassy) = grn 
> row.names (grassy) 
bb, op" "Middle" "Lower" "Set aside" "Verge" 


Notice that the original row names are a simple index and appear as characters when you query 
them. The newly renamed data frame appears like this: 


> grassy 

mown unmown 
Top 1 8 
Middle 15 9 
Lower Ly 7 
Set aside all 9 
Verge AME: NA 


You may prefer to have your data frame in a different layout, with one column for the response 
variable and one for the predictor (in most cases this is preferable). In the current example you 
would have one column for the numerical values, and one to hold the treatment names (mown or 
unmown). You can do this in several ways, depending on where you start. 


In this case you already have a data frame and can convert it using the stack() command: 


> stack(grassy) 


values ind 
£2 mown 
ay mown 


fy) mown 
ass mown 
£5 mown 
8 unmown 
9 unmown 
7 unmown 
9 unmown 
NA unmown 


PwWOmMAdHD oO RWHP 


S 
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Now you have the result you want, but you have an Na item that you do not really need. You can use 
na.omit() to strip out the NA items that may occur: 


> na.omit(stack(grassy) ) 
values ind 


1 ss mown 
2 “lS) mown 
S ail mown 
4 ileal mown 
5 15 mown 
6 8 unmown 
a 9 unmown 
8 7 unmown 
9 9 unmown 


The column names are set to the defaults of values and ind. You can use the names () command 

to alter them afterward. The stack() command really only works when you have a simple situation 
with all samples being related to a single predictor variable. When you need multiple columns with 
several predictor variables, you need a different approach. 


When you need to create vectors of treatment names you are repeating the same names over and 
over according to how many replicates you have. You can use the rep() command to generate 
repeating items and take some of the tedium out of the process. In the following example and sub- 
sequent steps, you use the rep() command to make labels to match up with the two samples you 
have (mow and unmow): 


> mow ; unmow 
(ible 22 Se siege ahs 


(SHS Roe Mr eihes 

> trt = c(rep('mow', length(mow)), rep('unmow', length(unmow) ) ) 

> oie 

[ iN ] " Mow " " mow " " mow " " mow " " mow " " unmow " " unmow " " unmow " " unmow " 


> rich = c(mow, unmow) 
> data.frame(rich, trt) 


heh fedots 
i 1, mow 
2 us mow 
3 17 mow 
4 Lal mow 
5 eS) mow 
6 8 unmow 
7 9 unmow 
8 7 unmow 
9 9 unmow 


1. To begin, create a new object to hold your predictor variable, and use the rep() command to 
repeat the names for the two treatments as many times as is necessary to match the number 
of observations. The basic form of the rep() command is: 


rep (what,, times) 
2. In this case you want a character name, so enclose the name in quotation marks. You could 


also use a numerical value for the number of repeats, but here you use the length() command 
to work out how many times to repeat the labels for each of the two samples. 
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Create the final data object by joining together the response vectors as one column and the 
new vector of names representing the treatments (the predictor variable). The data. frame () 
command does the actual joining. Notice that in this example a name is not specified for 

the final data frame; if you want to use the data frame for some analysis (quite likely), you 
should give the new frame a name like so: 


> grass.dat = data.frame(rich, trt) 


The rep () command is useful to help you create repeating elements (like factors) and you will see it 
again shortly. Before then, you look at creating matrix objects. 


Matrix Objects 


A matrix can be thought of as a single vector of data that is conveniently split up into rows and col- 
umns. You can make a matrix object in several ways: 


> 


> 


If you have vectors of data you can assemble them in rows or columns using the rbind() or 
cbind() commands. 


If you have a single vector of values you can use the matrix() command. 


The following examples and subsequent steps illustrate the two methods: 


> mow ; unmow 


Cijipitad Se iy Pah yal 
PLAS Salle 9 
> length(unmow) = length (mow) 


> cbind(mow, unmow) 


mow unmow 


pa 8 
fe ¢5 9 
epee 7 
ji ete 9 
Wars NA 


Begin with two vectors of numeric values, and because they are of unequal length, use the 
length() command to extend the shorter one. 


Next use the cbind() command to bind together the vectors as columns in a matrix. If you 
want your vectors to be the rows, you use the rbind() command like so: 


> rbind (mow, unmow) 

ld alee Aa os 
mow 12 15 By, 11 15 
unmow 8 9 Fi 9 NA 


Notice that you end up with names for one margin in your matrix but not the other; in the first 
example the row names are not set, and in the second example the column names are not set. 
You can set the row names or column names using the rownames() or colnames() commands. 


If you have your data as one single vector, you can use an alternative method to make a matrix using 
the matrix() command. This command takes a single vector and splits it into a matrix with the 
number of rows or columns that you specify. This means that your vector of data must be divisible 
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by the number of rows or columns that you require. In the following example and subsequent steps 
you have a single vector of values that you use to create a matrix: 


Sic akjellal 
2 Sip pillep dl See AB Tie mpi iemes®: 
> Vength (zach) = £0 
= igakeiel 
(Le tS. 17 eS Sago a oe NAN 


>) Malek (aah, | aC Ole — rz) 
eae peal 

bea 12 8 

Lay | 5) 9 

[3] 17 7 

(Ail TAL 9 

Eval 5 NA 


1. Start by making sure your original data are the correct length for your matrix and, as before, 
use the length() command to extend it. 


2. Next use the matrix() command to create a matrix with two columns. The command reads 
along the vector and splits it at intervals appropriate to create the columns you asked for. This 
has consequences for how the data finally appear; if you use the nrow = instruction to specify 
how many rows you require (rather than nco1), the data will not end up in their original 
samples because the matrix is populated column by column: 


> mow ; unmow 
ae ip ae ales liye Sell AIS) 
Wabi ch Sh eae. 
SE Mabcion(eich, mow = 1.2)) 

Gel Wea Thea, Ape) lel 
Tak, | Wy? le WS 9 9 
Apel i ala 8 7 NA 


3. If you wish to create a matrix in rows, use the byrow = TRUE instruction: 


> matrix(rich, nrow 


= 2, byrow = TRUE) 
ere roel, 
a 


too 
bye £2 15, ley) Le 15 
all 8 9 7 9 NA 


Like before with the first method, when you use the matrix() command none of the margin names 
are set; you need to use the rownames() or colnames() commands to set them. 


Creating and Setting Factor Data 


When you create data for complex analysis, like analysis of variance, you create vectors for both the 
response variables and the predictor variables. The response variables are generally numeric, but the 
predictor variables may well be characters and refer to names of treatments. Alternatively, they may 
be simple numeric values with each number representing a separate treatment. When you create a 

data frame that contains numeric and character vectors, the character vectors are regarded as being 
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factors. In the following example you can see a simple data frame created from a numeric vector and 
a character vector: 


> rich ; graze 
ine Wace so le es GOI rik 29 
{1] "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "unmow" "“unmow" “unmow" “unmow" 
> grass.df = data.frame(rich, graze) 
> str(grass.df) 
'data.frame': 9 obs. of 2 variables: 
sticskolinos whale Ws) wusy aye SE RES yi Hm w/e 1) 
Siqnasze: Bacto w/ 2. levels “mow";,"unmow"s 1 1 1 2 1 2.2 2.2 


When you use the str() command to examine the structure of the data frame that was created, you 
see that the character vector has been converted into a factor. If you add a character vector to an 
existing data frame, it will remain as a character vector unless you use the data. frame () command 
as your means of adding the new vector; you see this in a moment. 


You can force a numeric or character vector to be a factor by using the factor () command: 


> graze 

{1] "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "unmow" "unmow" "unmow" "“unmow" 
> graze.f = factor(graze) 

> graze.f 

[1] mow mow mow mow mow unmow unmow unmow unmow 

Levels: mow unmow 


Here you see that the original characters are made into factors, and you see the list of levels when 
you look at the object (note that the data are not in quotes as they were when they were a character 
object). If you want to add a character vector to an existing data frame and require the new vector 
to be a factor, you can use the as. factor () command to convert the vector to a factor. In the fol- 
lowing example you see the result of adding a vector of characters without using as. factor () and 
then with the as. factor () command: 

> grass.df$graze2 = graze 


gig fapenats ob 
rich graze graze2 


ie. mow mow 
15 mow mow 
£7 mow mow 
ay mow mow 
5 mow mow 


8 unmow unmow 
9 unmow unmow 
7 unmow unmow 
9 unmow unmow 
str(grass.df) 
data.frame': 9 obs. of 3 variables: 
SSrichsrasemmiee 12 25 dy) dd tb 8. 9) 7 9 
$ graze : Factor w/ 2 levels "mow", "unmow"; 1 1 2 112 2 2 2 
$ graze2: chr "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" 


=V lo © stig We Ww PR 


> grass.df$graze2 = as.factor(graze) 
> str(grass.df) 
‘'data.frame': 9 obs. of 3 variables: 
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Semgikelale BU uische. abe ess aly ial Ib Syots) Che 3s) 
§ graze 2 Factor w/ 2 levels "mow","unmow'; 1 Uae i 2222 
S) Graze2* Hacior w/ 2) Levelisn "mows 0 Wino opel le lame bane eee eee, 


In the first instance you see that the character vector appears in the data frame without quotes, 
but the str() command reveals it is still comprised of characters. In the second case you use the 
as.factor() command, and the new column is successfully transferred as a factor variable. You 
can, of course, set a column to be a factor afterward, as you can see in the following example: 


> grass.dfSgraze2 = factor(grass.df$graze2) 


In this case you convert the graze2 column of the data frame into a factor using the factor () 
command. If you use the data. frame() command then any character vectors are converted to 
factors as the following example shows: 


> grass.df = data.frame(grass.df, graze2 = graze) 


Notice how the name of the column created is set as part of the command; the graze2 object is 
created on the fly and added to the data frame as a factor. 


You may want to analyze how your factor vector is split up at some point because the factor vector 
represents the predictor variable, and shows you how many treatments are applied. You can use the 
levels () command to see how your factor vector is split up. You can use the command in two ways; 
you can use it to query an object and find out what levels it possesses, or you can use it to set the levels. 
Following are examples of two character vectors: 


> graze 

{1] "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "mow" "unmow" "unmow" "unmow" "unmow" 
> levels (graze) 

NULL 


Here the data are plain characters and no levels are set; when you examine the data with the 
levels() command you get NULL as a result. 


> graze.f 

{1] mow mow mow mow mow unmow unmow unmow unmow 
Levels: mow unmow 

“> levels(graze.f) 

{1] "mow" "“unmow" 





Here you see the names of the levels that you created earlier. If you have a numeric variable that 
represents codes for treatments, you can make the variable into a factor using the factor () 
command as you have already seen, but you can also assign names to the levels. In the following 
example you create a simple numeric vector to represent two treatments: 


elo pateW A a\ralirn — CoN (li sily iil, slike Pik oe i) 
You can now assign names to each of the levels in the vector like so: 


> levels(graze.nf) [1] = 'mown' 
> levels(graze.nf) [2] = 'unmown' 


> levels (graze.nf) 
[ il ] " mown" " unmown" 
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> graze.nf 

Pach be Lee Inpels lp thie 2982's Dig. 
attr(,"levels") 

{1] "mown" "“unmown" 


> class(graze.nf) 
{1] "numeric" 


You can set each level to have a name; now your plain numeric values have a more meaningful label. 
However, the vector still remains a numeric variable rather than a factor. You can set all the labels 
in one command with a slight variation, as the following example shows: 

m= Graze me: = Lactose (G1) iis isl 7225 272) 9 

> graze.nf 


TL Rear sa i De i ie 
Levels: 1 2 


> levels(graze.nf) = list(mown = '1', unmown = '2') 
> graze.nf 


[1] mown mown mown mown mown unmown unmown unmown unmown 
Levels: mown unmown 


“In this case you create your factor object directly using numeric values but wrap these in a factor () 
command; you can see that you get your two levels, corresponding to the two values. This time you 
use the levels () command to set the names by listing how you want the numbers to be replaced. 


You can also apply level names to a vector as you convert it to a factor via the factor () command: 


Sigraze-mey= c(i, U, Uplate 2,242.2) 
> graze.nf 
“LAS pt A tt ee Te Gs 0) 


> factor(graze.nf, labels = c('mown', 'unmown ' ) ) 
{1] mown mown mown mown mown unmown unmown unmown unmown 
Levels: mown unmown 


In this instance you have a simple numeric vector and use the labels = instruction to apply labels 
to the levels as you make your factor object. 


You can use the nlevels() command to give you a numeric result for the number of levels in a vector: 


> graze 

[ 1 J " mow " " mow " " mow " " mow " " mow " " unmow " " unmow Oy Walt unmow " " unmow " 
> nlevels (graze) 

{iy 0 


SGGLaze- 

{1] mow mow mow mow mow unmow unmow unmow unmow 
Levels: mow unmow 

> nlevels(graze.f) 

Lay 2 


You can also use the class() command to check what sort of object you are dealing with like so: 


> class (graze) 
[li characters 
> class (graze. f) 
Pll Eacser 
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In the first case you can see clearly that the data are characters, whereas in the second case you see that 
you have a factor object. The class () command is useful because, as you have seen, it is possible to 
apply levels to vectors of data without making them into factor objects. Take the following for example: 


> nlevels(graze.nf) 
ie 

> class(graze.nf) 
[1] "numeric" 


In the preceding example you have set two levels to your vector, but it remains a numeric object. 


If you want to examine a factor variable but only want to view the levels as numeric values rather 
than as characters (assuming they have been set), you can use the as.numeric() command like so: 


> as.numeric(graze.nf) 
SIGE ibm Sale ke AP Drea) 


Now you can switch between character, factor, and numeric quite easily. 


Making Replicate Treatment Factors 


You have already seen how to create vectors of levels using the rep() command. The basic form of 
the command is: 


rep(what, times) 


You can use this command to create repeating labels that you can use to create a vector of characters 
that will become a factor object. 


> trt = factor(c(rep('mown', 5), rep('unmown', 4))) 

cee 1Snane 

{1] mown mown mown mown mown unmown unmown unmown unmown 
Levels: mown unmown 


In this instance you make a factor object directly from five lots of mown and four lots of unmown, 
which correspond to the two treatments you require. 


When you have a balanced design with an equal number of replications, you can use the each 
instruction like so: 


> factor(rep(c('mown', ‘unmown'), each = 5)) 


{1] mown mown mown mown mown unmown unmown unmown unmown unmown 
Levels: mown unmown 


The each instruction repeats the elements the specified number of times. You can use the times and 
each Instructions together to create more complicated repeated patterns. 


You can also create factor objects using the g1() command. The general form of the command is: 
gl(n, k, length = n*k, labels = Ae als 
In this command, n is the number of levels you require and k is the number of replications for each 


of these levels. You can also set the overall length of the vector you create and add specific text 
labels to your treatments. For example: 


> O12, 5 labelish = c('mown', 'unmown') ) 


[1] mown mown mown mown mown unmown unmown unmown unmown unmown 
Levels: mown unmown 
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> gl(2, 1, 10, labels = c('mown', ‘unmown')) 
{1] mown unmown mown unmown mown unmown mown unmown mown unmown 
Levels: mown unmown 


e.g i(2, 2, 10, Labels =.c('mown!!, ‘unmown!)) 
[1] mown mown unmown unmown mown mown unmown unmown mown mown 
Levels: mown unmown 


In the first case you set two levels and require five replicates; you get five of one level and then five of 
the other. In the second case you set the number of replicates to 1, but also set the overall length to 
10; the result is alternation between the levels until you reach the length required. In the third case 
you set the number of replicates to be two, and now you get two of each treatment until you reach 
the required length. 


When you have a lot of data you will generally find it more convenient to create it in a spreadsheet 
and save it as a CSV file. However, for data with relatively few replicates it is useful to be able to 
make up data objects directly in R. In the following activity, you practice making a fairly simple 
data object comprising a numeric response variable and two predictor variables. 


sp:a¢352)°35 Make a Complex Data Frame 


In this activity you will make a data frame that represents some numerical sample data and character 
predictor variables. This is the kind of thing that you might analyze using the aov() command. 


1. Start by creating some numerical response data. These relate to the abundance of a plant at three sites: 


Searrgnere= fase ,, 15, 27, 1," £5) 
> lower ="e(8, 9, 7, 9) 
> nadale = e(12, 14, 17, 22, 17) 


2. Now join the separate vectors to make one variable: 
> daisy = c(higher, lower, middle) 
3. Make a predictor variable (the cutting regime) by creating a character vector: 
> cutting .= c(rep('mow', 5), rep('unmow', 4), rep('sheep', 5)) 
4. Create a second predictor variable (time of cutting): 
SerIMneca—" bepl(Gute,  Uaeengtie— 5 js labels — o(*cantivey, Vilate’)), 3) [=a0)) 
5. Assemble the data frame: 
> flwr = data.frame(daisy, cutting, time) 
6. Tidy up: 
>rm(higher, lower, middle, daisy, cutting, time) 
7. View the final data: 


> flwr 
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How It Works 


You start by making the numerical response variable. In this case you have three sites and you create 
three vectors using the c() command; you could have used the scan () command instead. Next, you 
join the three vectors together. You could have done this right at the start, but this way you can see 
more easily that the three are different lengths. 


The first predictor value (how the meadows were cut) is created as a simple character vector. You can 
see that you need five replicates for the first and third, but only four for the second. You use the rep () 
command to generate the required number of replicates. 


The next predictor variable (time of year) is more difficult because each site was monitored early and late 
alternately. The solution is to create the alternating variable and remove the “extra.” The gl () command 
creates the variable and is wrapped in a rep() command to make an alternating variable with length of 
five repeated three times. The tenth item is not required and is removed using the [-10] instruction. 


Now the final data frame can be assembled using the data. frame() command, and the unwanted 
preliminary variables can be tidied away using the rm() command. You can view the final result by 
typing its name: 


> flwr 

daisy cutting time 
1 ily mow early 
2) 15 mow late 
3 1) mow early 
4 All mow late 
5 nS) mow early 
6 8 unmow early 
7 9 unmow late 
8 7 unmow early 
9 9 unmow late 
10 LZ, sheep early 
ial 14 sheep late 
12 AN} sheep early 
dis Pyle sheep late 
14 Ag) sheep early 








Adding Rows or Columns 


When it comes to adding data to an existing data frame or matrix, you have various options. The 
following examples illustrate some of the ways you can add data: 


> grassy 

mown unmown 
Top WP 8 
Middle AS) 2 
Lower AN Hi 
Set aside laa 9 
Verge 18 NA 
> grazed 


(eae a ae OS 
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> grassy$grazed = grazed 


> grassy 

mown unmown grazed 
Top 12 8 a! 
Middle 415 9 14 
Lower Ay, 7 Ly 
Set aside ala 9 10 
Verge 15) NA 8 


In the preceding example you have a new sample and want to add this as a column to your data frame. 
The sample is the same length as the others so you can add it simply by using the $. In the next example 
you use the data. frame() command, but this time you are combining an existing data frame with a 
vector; this works fine as long as the new vector is the same length as the existing columns: 


> grassy 
mown unmown 
Top 12 8 
Middle 15 9 
Lower 17 7 
Set aside Th 9 
Verge 15 NA 


> grassy = data.frame(grassy, grazed) 


> grassy 

mown unmown grazed 
Top 12 8 a Ma 
Middle ibs 9 14 
Lower iW) q] 17 
Set aside i is 9 10 
Verge 15 NA 8 


You add a row to a data frame using the [row, column] syntax. In the following example you have a 
new vector of values that you want to add as a row in your data frame: 


> Midstrip 
fhe sO ee 2 
> grassy | 'Midstrip!,] = Midstrip 
> grassy 

mown unmown grazed 
Top 1 8 11 
Middle as 9 14 
Lower A) sds 17 
Set aside i 9 10 
Verge L5 NA 8 
Midstrip 10 10 iy 


You have now assigned the appropriate row of the data frame to your new vector of values; note 
that you give the name in the brackets using quotes. 


If the new data are longer than the original data frame, you must expand the data frame to 
“make room” for the new items; you can do this by assigning NA to new rows as required. In 
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the following example you have a simple data frame and want to add a new column, but this is 
longer than the original data: 


> grassy 

mown unmown 
Top 12 8 
Middle ths) 9 
Lower 7, di 
Set aside ial 9 
Verge 15 NA 
> grazed 


PAU Se IBS SMB STA LO) = as), 


> grassy$grazed = grazed 
Error in -S<—=:data,/frame (“*tmp* ,~"grazed", value = cH, 14717, 10, 
replacement has 6 rows, data has 5 


When you try to add the new data, you get an error message; there are not enough existing rows to 
accommodate the new column. In this instance the data frame has named rows; you require only 
one extra row so you can name the row as you create it: 


> Grassyl Midstraip!, | = NA 
> grassy 

mown unmown 
Top rz 8 
Middle 5 9 
Lower alg 7 
Set aside 1, 9 
Verge as) NA 
Midstrip NA NA 


> grassy$grazed = grazed 


> grassy 

mown unmown grazed 
Top 2 8 al 
Middle ANS 9 14 
Lower ey) 7 Ly 
Set aside alga 9 10 
Verge WS) NA 8 
Midstrip NA NA 9 


Once you have the additional row you can add the new column as before. In this case you added a 
column that required only a single additional row, but if you needed more you could do this easily: 


> Grassy (6210), |=" NA 
> grassy 

mown unmown 
Top 2 8 
Middle AMIS) 9 
Lower alg 7 
Set aside ia 9 
Verge 15 NA 
6 NA NA 
di NA NA 
8 NA NA 
9 NA NA 


10 NA NA 
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You added rows six to ten and set all the values to be na. Notice, however, that the row names of 
the additional rows are unset and have a plain numerical index value. You have to reset the names 
of the rows using the row.names () command: 


> row.names(grassy) = c(row.names(grassy) [1:6], "A", "B", eth. olay l9) 


In this case you take the names from the first six rows and add to them the new names you require 
(in this case, uppercase letters). 


When you have a matrix you can add additional rows or columns using the rbind() or cbind() 
commands as appropriate: 


> grassy.m 
top upper mid lower bottom 


mow a2 Lp y chk (US) 
unmow 8 9 oy S) NA 
> grazed 


‘GH om ia ec i ra Oe as) 


> grassy.m = rbind(grassy.m, grazed) 
> grassy.m 
top upper mid lower bottom 


mow 12 25a? 42) 15 
unmow 8 9 7 9 NA 
grazed i11 alee ale, 10 8 


> grassy.m 
mow unmow 


i Sig! eae 8 
(2706 25 9 
Lig die 57 Fi 
ig nee es ) 
Sit NA 


> grassy.m = cbind(grassy.m, grazed) 
> grassy.m 
mow unmow grazed 


fas hel 12 8 ret 
[24-15 9 14 
ea ie fy 7 17 
ia; at 9 10 
[5,] 15 NA 8 


In the first case you use rbind() to add the extra row to the matrix, and in the second case you use 
cbind() to add an extra column. 


You cannot use the $ syntax or square brackets to add columns or rows like you did for the data frame. 
If you try to add a row, for example, you get an error: 


> grassy.m 
mown unmown 


(ia 12 8 
[2,] r5 9 
[ayet ivy) 7 
[4,] ia) 2 
Si) tS NA 
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> grassy.m[6,] = NA 
Error in grassy.m[6, ] = NA : subscript out of bounds 


You have to use the rbind() or cbind() commands to add to a matrix. You can, however, create a 
blank matrix and fill in the blanks later, as the following example shows: 


+ extra = Maerax (row = 2, Cowl =e) 


> extra 

el pa 
(pce NA NA 
al NA NA 


> rbind(grassy.m, extra) 
mown unmown 


Geel eZ, 8 
ee al DS 9 
sie i) 7 
[4,] de g) 
[al 15 NA 
[6, ] NA NA 
[7,1 NA NA 


Here you create a blank matrix by omitting the data, which is filled in with Na items. You give the 
dimensions, as rows and columns, for the matrix and then use the rbind() command to add this 
to your existing matrix. 


You can also specify the data explicitly like so: 


Matrix(data = NA, neol = 2, nrow = 2) 

Matrix(NA, neol = 2, nrow = 2) 

Makriux(data = Ore neo. = 27 snrow =) 2) 
( = 


Mabirisx (date nice = 27 nrow 2) 


In the first two cases you use NA as your data, in the second case you fill the new matrix with the 
number zero, and in the final case you use an uppercase character x. 


Adding rows and columns of data to existing objects is useful, especially when you are dealing with 
fairly small data sets. You do not always want to resort to your spreadsheet for minor alterations. 


In the following activity you get a bit of extra practice by adding a column and then a row to a data 
frame you created in the previous activity. 





we} Add Rows and Columns to Existing Data 


In this activity you will add some rows and columns to an existing data frame (the one you created in 
an earlier activity). 


1. Look at the flwr data frame that you created earlier: 
> flwr 
2. Nowcreate a new numerical vector: 
= poa = ¢(8, 9, dy Dan 10 1S i: ee peor eae e Cael anol 


3. Add the new response variable to the previous data frame: 


> flwr$poa = poa 
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4. Rearrange the columns so that the two response variables are on the left: 


Seiwa plwe pe (i) 4 32,3) ) 


5. Create data that will form a new row (the missing replicate from the-unmow cutting regime): 
> rowl5 = data.frame(10,18, 'mow', 'early') 

6. Add the extra row to the existing data: 
Sse lLwiap tone owls 

7. Tidy up: 
> rm(poa, rowl5) 

8. View the final result: 


> flwr 


How It Works 


Any new column of data must be the same length as the existing data frame; pad out with na items if 
necessary. In this case the new vector is the same length and is created using the c() command (although 
scan() would be more efficient). Because the target data frame exists, you can add the new variable using 
the $. The alternative would have been to use the data. frame () command, which is fine but requires 
more typing. 


It is always useful to have the response variables on the left and predictors on the right, so the data are 
rearranged simply by specifying the column order in square brackets. 


Adding a row is more complex because you need a combination of numeric and character values. The 
easiest way is to make a simple data frame containing the row data you require; this enables you to mix 
numbers and characters. The new row is added to the bottom of the existing data using the square brack- 
ets; row 15 does not exist so you create it, and assign the new data to this row. 


You remove the working data to tidy up the workspace and view the final result simply by typing the 
name of the data: 


> flwr 

daisy poa cutting time 
th 12 8 mow early 
2 Ay 9 mow late 
3 iyi aie mow early 
4 Le VAL mow late 
5 I SAO mow early 
6 Bo a5 unmow early 
ah Sh Sali unmow late 
8 tp ANG, unmow early 
9 Oo ekG unmow late 
10 i} i sheep early 
ila 14 sheep late 
leD) is, sheep early 
13 


sheep early 


8 
8 
21. 5 sheep late 
9 
8 mow early 


14 
15 LO 


eee ae PDL A HR GE Ma TAA SR LOND IT AD PETE UIA 
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SUMMARIZING DATA 


Summarizing data is an important element of any statistical or analytical process. However complex 
the statistical process is, you always need to summarize your data in terms of means or medians, 
and generally break up the data into more manageable chunks. In the simplest of cases you merely 
need to summarize rows or columns of data, but as the situation becomes more complex, you need 
to prepare summary information based on combinations of factors. 


The summary statistics that you extract can be used to help visualize the situation or to check 
replication and experimental design. The statistics can also be used as the basis for graphical 
summaries of the data. 


You have various commands at your disposal, and this section starts with simple row/column 
summaries and builds toward more complex commands. 


Simple Column and Row Summaries 


When you only require a really simple column sum or mean, you can use the colSums() and 
colMeans() commands. Equivalent commands exist for the rows, too. These are all used in the 
following example: 


> fw 

count speed 
Taw 9 2 
Torridge 25 3 
Ouse 15) 5 
Exe 2 9 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 7S) 24 
Dawe feliar 24 29 
Fal 47 34 


> colMeans (fw) 
count speed 
20, L255 51000 


> colSums (fw) 
count speed 
161 120 


> rowMeans (fw) 
Taw Torridge Ouse Exe Lyn _ Brook Ditch Fal 
Bis TARO AO 50 BiGh. 14.0 24.5 26.5 AQ ao 


> rowSums (fw) 
Taw Torridge Ouse Exe Lyn Brook Ditch Fal 
ssl 28 20 cell 28 49 53 81 


In the example, the data frame has row names set so the rowMeans() and rowSums() commands 
show you the means and sums for the named rows. When row names are not set, you end up with a 
simple numeric vector as such: 


> rowSums (mf) 
(1) 274.25 262,15 215.975 240) 957227 05 Doar TE aaiO7. Bhp Gaui Smo mOs 2602S Jae OHime Ss 
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[12] 264.35 259.05 245.85 229.75 247.45 275.35 253.05 201.25 295.05 275.55 176.85 
(2319204295 .-218285° 208.75 


If you have Na items, you end up with Na as a result; to avoid this you can use the na.rm = TRUE 
instruction to ignore NA items in the sum or mean calculation like so: 


> colSums (bf) 
Grass Heath Arable 
82 NA NA 


> colSums(bf, na.rm = TRUE) 
Grass Heath Arable 
82 re 90 


If some of your data are not numeric, you must specify either the rows (or columns) you want to 
include or what you want to exclude; the following examples all produce the same result: 
> str(mf) 


‘data.frame': 25 obs. of 6 variables: 
Ss Gengen- gant: 20 27 22 2324120 19 16905. 14 


SEODeCO os iite eee ta OG, Ol 2d: ole AD he, 24) 

Seakgac es) ont 4.0945) 4580775 65765.65, 35 30eeee 

$ NO3 uUMemZ ero Sethe S75: de 9 5 9 beto ie Selle Cou euro LAO Se 235 

$ BOD Sint 2006180 135 1207 110) 120) 95) 168" 180) 195 

SeoLeer es Paceor w/a levers hxe™, “hyn “Ousevh, «= 4-4 2.4 495) 5 5-5 5 


> colMeans (mf[-6] ) 
> colMeans (mf[1:5]) 
> colMeans (mf[c(1,2,3,4,5)]) 
Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 
19.540 15.800 58.400 2.046 145.960 


At the beginning you see that the data frame has five columns of numeric data and one character 
vector (actually, it is a factor). In the first case you exclude the factor column using [-6]; in the 
second case you specify columns one to five using [1:5]. In the last case you list all five columns 
you require explicitly. 

Although these commands are useful, they are somewhat limited and are intended as convenience 
commands. They are also only useful when your data are all numeric, and you may very well have 
data comprising numeric predictor variables and factor response variables. In these cases you can 
call upon a range of other summary commands, as you see shortly. 


Compiex Summary Functions 


When you have complicated data you often have a mixture of numeric and factor variables. The 
simple colMeans () and colsums() commands are not sufficient enough to extract information from 
these data. Fortunately, you have a variety of commands that you can use to summarize your data, 
and you have seen some of these before. Here you see an overview of some of these methods. 


To help illustrate the options, start by taking a numeric data frame and adding a factor: a simple 
vector of site names: 


> mfnames = c(rep('Taw',5), rep('Torridge',5), rep('Ouse',5), rep('Exe',5), 
rep('Lyn',5)) 





> mfSsite = factor (mfnames) 


= str (ms) 


‘data.frame': 


$ Length: 
Speed : 
Algae 
NO3 
BOD 


site 


Uy UF Ut UF “UF 


int 
int 
int 


: num 


age 


Factor w/ 5 levels 


25F ODS. 


Ol eG 
202 T2208 23 
yD el Ane Sh 
40 45 45 80 
Dee Drecl- 5) elles 
200 180 135 


variables: 

ZARZO A965 
202 ae ASG 
TS 65s 6565 035 
Te le 9 Sy AS. aye 
170 Oe E20) 95 


"Rye" S Uh ivan 4 "Ouse, i ae 
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14 

21 

BN) ae 

75. 1285) eee gore 
168 1910 7295 


4 Ai Ac Ay A. 5 Seo be 5 


Now that you have a suitable practice sample, it is time to look at some of the complex summary 
functions that you can use. 


The rowsum() Command 


You can calculate the sums of rows in a data frame or matrix and group the sums according to some 
factor or grouping variable. In the following example, you use the rowsum() command to determine 
the sums for each of the sites that are listed in the site column: 


> rowsum(mf[1:5], 


group 


Length Speed Algae 


Exe 

Lyn 

Ouse 

Taw 
Torridge 


8 
ale 
10 
10 

8 


8 83 235 
0 Ws B55 
2 76 325 
Wi 74 285 
4 89 260 


mfSsite) 


NO3 
eS 
AALS ehS, 
HOSS 
10.05 
O65 


BOD 
859 
534 
253 
745 
758 


The result shows all the sites listed, and for each numeric variable you have the sum. Note that you 
specified the columns in the data using [1:5]; these are the numeric columns. You could also eliminate 
the non-numeric column like so: 


> rowsum(mf[-6], mfSsite) 


In this case the sixth column contained the grouping variable. You can also specify a single column 
using its name (in quotes): 


> rowsum(mf['Length'], mfSsite) 
Length 

Exe 88 

Lyn 110 

Ouse 102 

Taw LOT 

Torridge 84 


When you have a matrix, your grouping variable must be separate because a matrix is comprised of 
data of all the same type. In the following example, you create a simple vector specifying the groupings: 


> bird 


Blackbird 
Chaffinch 
Great Tit 


House Sparrow 


Robin 


Song Thrush 


Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 


47 10 40 
19 3 5 
50 0 10 
46 16 8 
9 3 0 
4 0 6 


ao Oo - J © OS 
oS Oro Hh N 
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PAGED = ON, Wale aie, 3°) 


> rowsum(bird, grp) 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 


1 T16 a3 5D 9 4 
2 55 19 8 4 2 
3 * 0 6 0 0 


The group vector must be the same length as the number of rows in your matrix; in this case, six 
rows of data. You might also create a character vector as in the following example: 


Owe black = GOlor = SOLO) rep brown - 3) ) 


> grp 
fddiitblack™ y*color" >) Acolion". “brown™ "brown" "brown" 


> rowsum(bird, grp) 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 


black 47 10 40 2 2 
brown 59 9 14 4 Z 
color 69 3 LS 7 2 


It is also possible to specify part of the matrix using a grouping contained within the original matrix: 


> rowsum(bird[,1:4], bird[,5]) 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture 
0 100 16 24 cme 
2 Ups, 16 45 Z 
Here you use the last column as the grouping, and the result shows the group labels (as numbers). 
However, you can use only a numeric grouping variable, of course, because the matrix can contain 


only data of a single type. 


The apply() Command 
You can use the apply() command to apply a function over all the rows or columns of a data frame 
(or matrix). To use it, you specify the rows or columns that you require, whether you want to apply 
the function to the rows or columns, and finally, the actual function you want, like so: 


apply(X, MARGIN, FUN, ...) 


You replace the MARGIN part with a numeric value: 1 = rows and 2 = columns. You can also add 
other instructions if they are related to the function you are going to use; for example, you can 
exclude NA items, using na.rm = TRUE. In the following case you use the apply() command to 
apply the median to the first five columns of your data frame: 

> apply(mf[1:5], 2, median) 

Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 

AOLOOM? L6200! 65300 E95, 145700 

You put the columns you require in the square brackets; in this case you used [1:5]. Because your 
object is a data frame, you can simply list the column names; more properly you should use [row, 


col] syntax: 


> apply(mf[,1:5], 2, median) 
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Here you added the comma, saying in effect that you want all the rows but only columns one through 
five. If you want to apply your function to the rows, you simply switch the numeric value in the 
MARGIN part: 


> apply(mf[,1:5], 1, median) 
(2 PRRONO 1, 22525299 220 T9816 Elio 21 e236 2 0 PLO 1 Sa 7 M9 ee ee 8 ee 


Notice that you have not specified MARGIN or FUN in the command, but have used a shortcut. 
R commands have a default order for instructions; so as long as you put the arguments in the 
default order you do not need to name them. If you do name them then the instructions can 
appear in any order. The full version for the preceding example would be written like so: 


> apply(X = mf[,1:5], MARGIN = 1, FUN = median) 


The apply () command enables you to use a wider variety of commands on rows and columns 

than the rowSums() or colMeans() commands, which obviously are limited to sum() and mean(). 
However, you can use apply() only on entire rows or columns that are discrete samples. When you 
have grouping variables, you need a different approach. 


Using tapply() to Summarize Using a Grouping Variable 


The summary commands you have looked at so far have enabled you to look at entire rows or col- 
umns; only the rowsum() command lets you take into account a grouping variable. When you have 
grouping variables in the form of predictor variables, for example, you can use the tapply() com- 
mand to take into account one or more factors as grouping variables. 


The following illustrates a fairly simple example where you have a data frame comprising several 
numeric columns, and a single column that is a grouping variable (a factor): 
> tapply(mf$Length, mf$Ssite, FUN = sum) 


Exe Lyn Ouse Taw Torridge 
88 110 102 107 84 


The tapply() command works only on a single vector at a time; in this instance you choose the 
Length column using the $ syntax. Next you specify the INDEX that you want to use; in other words, 
the grouping variable. Finally, you select the function that you want to apply; here you choose the 
sum. The general form of the command is as follows: 


tapply(X, INDEX, FUN = NULL, ...) 


If you omit the FUN part, or set it to NULL, you get a vector that relates to the INDEX. This is easiest 
to see in an example: 


> tapply(mf$Length, mf$site, FUN = NULL) 
[led ind vad e 5 Sieh SeSeSe Sess os dh ae lowe eo On 


If you refer to the original data you will see that the fourth site is the Exe factor, and because this 


is alphabetically the first, it is returned first. The vector result shows the rows of the original data 
that relate to the grouping factor. 


When you have more than one grouping variable, you can list several factors to be your INDEX. 
In the following example you have a data frame comprising a column of numeric data and two 


factor columns: 


> str (pw) 
‘data.frame': 18 obs. of 3 variables: 
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heal tes maar cueO ped ol Gil A elie ON? 8 in3 dee 20 7 
S plant > Factor w/ 2 licvels “sativa, "vulgaris": 2 2 
bewater s sbactom w/o levels: "hi, "lo", "mid": 2.2 2-3 


> tapply(pwSheight, list(pwSplant, pwSwater), mean) 
hi lo mid 

sativa 39.66667 6.000000 15.33333 

vulgaris 30.33333 8.666667 16.66667 


This time you specify the columns you want to use as grouping variables in a List () command; 
there are only two variables here and the first one becomes the rows of the result and the second 
becomes the columns. 


If you have more than two grouping variables, the result is subdivided into more tables as required. In 
the following example you have an extra factor column and use all three factors as grouping variables: 


> str (pw) 
'data.frame': 18 obs. of 4 variables: 
S Herghte rims) Jet Gwe 17 U9 28) 3153207 


S plant «Factor w/ 2 levels "“satava"™, "vulgaris": 2 2°2°2°2 22°22 1 
SeWwaters = Bactor wi es) levels “ha; "Lot maid" + 292293 3° 3 1 ee 2ek. 
STecasoneabaccon ww), 2 levels "sprang", "summer: 1 2°20) 2° 251629291 


> pw.tap = tapply(pw$height, list(pw$plant, pwS$water, pw$season), mean) 
, , Spring 


hi lo mid 
sativa AA fee 
vVuLganis,-28°' 9-14 


, » Summer 


hi lo mid 
sativa 35) 2D re 
waelgaras: 31s. 55835 18 


In this case the third grouping variable has two levels, which results in two tables, one for spring 
and one for summer. The result is presented as a kind of R object called an array; this can have any 
number of dimensions, but in this case you have three. If you look at the structure of the result using 
the str() command, you can see how the dimensions are set: 


> pw.tap = tapply(pw$height, list (pw$plant, pw$water, pw$season), mean) 


> str(pw.tap) 
Sin, [DSS Y OEIC es 2S 914-14 B75 31.5 bos. D 


- attr(*, "dimnames")=List of 3 
(Sf  chtniieeusdeiva "vullgarus: 
Soe Chiaki eerie! LO! "mid" 
-$ + chr [1:2] "spring" "summer" 
You can see that the first dimension is related to the plant variable, the second is related to the 
water variable, and the third is related to the season variable; in other words, the dimensions are 


in the same order as you specified in the tapp1ly () command. 


You can use the square brackets to extract parts of your result object, but now you have the extra 
dimension to take into account. To extract part of the result object you need to specify three values 
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in the square brackets (corresponding to each of the three dimensions, plant, water, and season). 
In the following example you select a single item from the pw. tap result object by specifying a single 
value for each of the three dimensions. 


> pw.tap[1,1,1] 
[ip 44 


The item you selected corresponds to the first plant (sativa), the first water treatment (hi), and 
the first season (spring), and you see the result, 44. If you want to see several items you can specify 
multiple values for any dimension. In the following example you select two values for the plant 
dimension (1:2), which will display a result for both sativa and vulgaris. 

> Pwaeap Pls 2 alee) 


sativa vulgaris 
44 28 


The two result values (44 and 28) correspond to the first water treatment (hi) and the first season 
(spring). In the following example you select multiple values for the first two dimensions (plant 
and water) but only a single value for the third (season). 
SeDWae tapes er, ti) 
hi lo mid 
sativa AA A 
wabillfegetiestis; ifs} aN 


Now you can see that you have selected all of the plant and water treatments but only a single 
season (spring). 


The result is an array object, and as you have seen, it can have multiple dimensions. You can use the 
class() command to determine that the result is indeed an array object: 
> class (pw. tap) 


[leewaacicay” 


Summarizing data using grouping variables is an important task that you will need to undertake 
often. Most often you will need to check means or medians for the groups, but many other functions 


can be useful. In the following activity you practice using the mean, but you could try out some other 
functions (for example, median, sum, sd, or length). 


Wiad ie\"ae, Use Grouping Variables to Summarize Complex Data 


In this activity you will examine the data object you created in an earlier activity by using some 
grouping variables to split the data in various ways and summarize using the mean. 
1. Look back at the £1wr data object that you created earlier: 


> flwr 


2. You have two response variables (daisy and poa) and two predictor variables (cutting and time). 
Summarize the daisy variable by obtaining the mean for the grouping variable cutting: 
> tapply(flwrSdaisy, flwrScutting, mean) 


mow sheep unmow 
1358535 16.20000,, 8.25000 
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3. Now add the second grouping variable: 


> tapply(flwrSdaisy, list(flwrScutting, flwrStime), mean) 
early late 

mow 1350000" 13770 

sheep 15.33333 17.5 

unmow 7.50000 9.0 


4. Alter the result by changing the order of the grouping variables: 


> tapply(flwrS$daisy, list(flwrStime, flwrS$cutting), mean) 
mow sheep unmow 

earning, 13°57 157353333 ies 

late 13.0 17.50000 9.0 


5. Look at the other predictor variable: 


> with(flwr, tapply(poa, list(cutting, time), mean) ) 
early late 

mow resis 20 5 

sheep 8.00 6.5 

unmow 15.50 16.5 


6. = Alter the order of the result: 


> with(flwr, tapply(poa, list(time, cutting), mean) ) 
mow sheep unmow 

early 11.75 Sh Css hee) 

late 10.50 GES eL6eS. 


How It Works 


The tapply() command requires three instructions: the data to summarize, a grouping variable (which 
can be a list of several), and the summary function to apply. If the data are not separate vectors, you 
need to use $, attach(), or with() to “read” the variables. Here you start by using $. 


When you have two grouping variables, use the list () command to specify them. The first grouping 
variable listed forms the rows of the result and the second forms the columns. Any additional variables 
result in separate tables and an array object. 





The tapply() command is very useful, but you may only want to have a simple table/matrix as 
your result rather than a complicated array. It is possible to summarize a data object using multiple 
grouping factors using other commands, as you see next. 


The aggregate() Command 


The aggregate() command enables you to compute summary statistics for subsets of a data frame 
or matrix; the result comes out as a single matrix rather than an array item, even with multiple 
grouping factors. The general form of the command is as follows: 


aggregate(x, by, FUN, 5) 
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You specify the data you want followed by a list () of the grouping variables and the function you 
want to use. In the following example you use a single grouping variable and the sum() function: 


> aggregate(mf[1:5], by = list(mf$site), FUN = sum) 
Group.1 Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 


il Exe 88 83 Peon aif ealisy, {s}syw) 
2 Lyn 110 H3 Sjays) WAG sie 
3 Ouse 102 76 325 sO soe 3 
4 Taw 107 74 285) LOS 0S" 745 
5 Torridge 84 89 260 20 2655758 


In this case you specify all the numeric columns in the data frame, and the result shows the sum of 
each of the groups represented by the grouping variable (site). 


You can also use the aggregate () command with a formula syntax; in this case you specify the 
response variable to the left of the ~ and the predictor variables to the right, like so: 


> aggregate(Length ~ site, data = mf, FUN = mean) 
Site Length 


if Exe Li6 
2 Lyn 2: (0) 
3 Ouse 20.4 
4 Taw Zier 
5 Torridge 16.8 


This allows a slightly simpler command because you do not need the § signs as long as you specify 
where the data are to be found. In this case you chose a single response variable (Length) and the 
mean () as your summary function. You can select several response variables at once by wrapping 
them in a cbind() command: 


> aggregate(cbind(Length, BOD) ~ site, data = mf, FUN = mean) 
site Length BOD 


1 Exe A/c Omls aleers 
2 Lyn AL OF LOGS 
3 Ouse PAOACE AUIS) (e) 
4 Taw Ava: VASO 
5 Torridge Is teh glulloulk (6) 


Here you chose two response variables (Length and BOD), which are given in the cbind() command 
(thus making a temporary matrix). You can select all the variables by using a period instead of any 
names to the left of the ~: 


> aggregate(. ~ site, data = mf, FUN = mean) 
site Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 


i Exe LT 6s L656 47 1.43) V7 8 
2 Lyn A230 ANG TE So LOG ce 
3 Ouse 20.4 15.2 O55 2) Oa 6 
4 Taw Alea, 14.8 SW OMe lee) Se) 
5 Torridge L6Er8 L728 34, 2513 Leo 


Here you use all the variables in the data frame. This works only if the remaining variables are all 
numeric; if you have other character variables, you need to specify the columns you want explicitly. 
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Because of the nature of the output/result, some people may find the aggregate () command more 
useful in presenting summary statistics than the tapply() command discussed earlier. In the follow- 
ing example, you have a data frame with one response variable and three predictor variables: 

> str (pw) 


‘data.frame': 18 obs. of 4 variables: 
Svherghts ane 99°11 6 14) 17 19 28 31 32 7 


Paplenue sw PacCeomuw/; 2 Levelsatsativat “vulgaris: 2) 2° 252 2.25299" 261 
Dawa Gam naCtohnw, emt evel cur it niko My mic ee 23 Sou ds lol Dee. 
$ season: Factor w/ 2 levels "Spring","summer": 1221221221 


> pw.agg = aggregate(height ~ plant * water * season, data 
plant water season height 


pw, FUN = mean) 


1 sativa hi spring 44.0 
2 vulgaris hi spring 28.0 
3 sativa lo spring 7/0) 
4 vulgaris lo spring 9.0 
5 sativa mid spring 14.0 
6 vulgaris mid spring 14.0 
7 sativa hi summer SiS 
8 vulgaris hi summer SAS 
9 sativa lo summer 505 
10 vulgaris lo summer Sa5 
a1. sativa mid summer 16.0 
12 vulgaris mid summer 18.0 





The result is a simple data frame, and this can make it easier to extract the components than for the 
array result you had previously with the tapply() command. 


You could have achieved the same result by using the period instead of the grouping variable names 
like so: 


>aggregate(height ~ . , data = pw, FUN = mean) 


So, like the previous example, the period means, “everything else not already named.” If you replace 
the period with a number 1, you get quite a different result: 


>aggregate(height ~ 1 , data = pw, FUN = mean) 
height 
1 19.44444 


You get the overall mean value here; essentially you have said, “don’t use any grouping variables.” 


The aggregate () command is very powerful, partly because you can use the formula syntax and 
partly because of the output, which is a single data frame. In the following activity you practice 
using the command using the mean as the summary function, but you could try some others (for 
example, median, sum, sd, or length), 


Use the aggregate() Command to Make Summary Results 


In this activity you look at a data object you created in an earlier activity. You use the aggregate () 
command to explore the means of various groupings. 


4. Look again at the f1wr data object that you created earlier: 


>flwr 
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2. You have two response variables (daisy and poa) and two predictor variables (cutting and time). 
Begin by summarizing the mean of the daisy variable grouped by cutting: 


> aggregate(flwrSdaisy, by = list(flwr$cutting), FUN = mean) 
Group.1 x 

1 mow 13.33333 

2 sheep 16.20000 

3 unmow 8.25000 


3. Now add the time variable and group using both predictors: 


> aggregate(flwr$daisy, by = list(flwrScutting, flwrStime), FUN = mean) 
Group.1 Group.2 x 
mow early 13.50000 
sheep early 15.33333 
unmow early 7.50000 
mow late 13.00000 
sheep late 17.50000 
unmow late 9.00000 


DOP WDNY FE 


4. Summarize both response variables using both the predictors as grouping variables: 


> aggregate(flwr[1:2], by = list(flwrScutting, flwrStime), FUN = mean) 
Group.1 Group.2 daisy poa 
mow CanlyelsnoO000 TT ia75 
sheep eamly 15533555 Geno a0 
unmow early 7.50000 15.50 
mow late 13.00000 10.50 
sheep late 17.50000 6.50 
unmow late 9.00000 16.50 


DU FWD FP 


5. Now use the formula syntax to summarize the poa response variable by using both grouping 
variables: 


> aggregate(poa ~ cutting + time, data = flwr, FUN = mean) 
cutting time poa 
mow early 11.75 
sheep early 8.00 
unmow early 15.50 
mow late 10.50 
sheep late 6.50 
unmow late 16.50 


DOP WN HE 


6. Summarize both response variables using both predictor variables: 


> aggregate(. ~ cutting + time, data = flwr, FUN = mean) 
CUbtaing. tame daisy poa ~ 
mow early 13.50000. 11.75 

sheep early 15.33333 8.00 

unmow early 7.50000 15.50 
mow late 13.00000 10.50 

sheep late 17.50000 6.50 

unmow late 9.00000 16.50 


NU SP WD 


7. Obtain the same result by specifying the response variables explicitly: 


> aggregate(cbind(poa, daisy) ~ cutting + time, data = flwr, FUN = mean) 
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8. This time use all the variables, but save some typing and specify the grouping variables with a period: 


> aggregate(cbind(poa, daisy) ~ ., data = flwr, FUN = mean) 


9. Ignore all the grouping variables and obtain an overall mean for the two response variables: 


> aggregate(cbind(poa, daisy) ~ 1, data = flwr, FUN = mean) 
poa daisy 
itt 26667 1293333 


How It Works 


Using the aggregate () command without the formula syntax requires a list () even if you are summa- 
rizing using a single grouping variable. The result is a single data frame with the first columns ordered 
in the same order in which you specify the grouping variables, with the final column containing the 
response. You can specify multiple response variables from a data frame by using the square brackets. 


The formula syntax enables you to specify the data in a logical manner, and the result also contains 
more appropriate column headings. Multiple response variables can be given by using the cbind() 
command to name them explicitly. You can use a period to state that you require all variables not 
already named in the command. That works here because you do not have any other variables. You 
can use the period to specify the predictor variables, too. 


Using a 1 instead of any grouping variables gives an overall value, essentially ignoring the groupings. 





SUMMARY 


Vector objects need to be of equal length before they can be made into a data frame or matrix. 


You can use the rep() command to create replicate labels as factors. You can also use the 
gl() command to generate factor levels. 


The levels of a factor can be examined using the levels() and nlevels() commands. 


> A character vector can be converted to a factor using the as. factor() and factor () 
commands. 


> Data frames can be constructed using the data. frame() command. Matrix objects can be 
constructed using matrix(), cbind(), or rbind() commands. 


> Simple summary commands can be applied to rows or columns using rowSums () and colMeans 


commands. 
The apply () command can apply a function to rows or columns. 


The rowsum() command can use a grouping variable to sum data across rows. Grouping 
variables can be used in the tapply() and aggregate() commands along with any function. 


> If more than two grouping variables are used with the tapply() command, a multi-dimensional 
array object is the result. In contrast, the aggregate () command always produces a single data 
frame as the result and can use the formula syntax. 
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You can find answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 


Look at the bees data object from the Beginning. RData file for this exercise. The data are a 
matrix, and the columns relate to individual bee species and the rows to different flowers. The 
numerical data are the number of bees observed visiting each flower. Create a new factor 
variable that could be used as a grouping variable. Here you require the general color type to 
be represented; you can think of the first two as being equivalent (blue) and the last three as 
equivalent (yellow). 


Take the bees matrix and add the grouping variable you just created to it to form a new matrix. 


Use the f£1col grouping variable you just created to summarize the Buff.tail column in 
the bees data; use any sensible summarizing command. Can you produce a summary for 
all the bee species in one go? 


Look at the ChickWeight data item, which comes built into R. The data comprise a data frame 
(although it also has other attributes) with a single response variable and some predictor vari- 
ables. Look at median values for weight broken down by Diet. Now add the Time variable as 
a second grouping factor. 


Access the mtcars data, which are built in to R. The data are in a data frame with several 
columns. Summarize the miles-per-gallon variable (mpg) as a mean for the three grouping 
variables cyl, gear, and carb. 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


TOPIC 


Making data items: 


length () 


Making data items: 


names () 
row.names () 
rownames() colnames() 


Stacking separate vectors: 


stack() 
Removing NA items: 
na.omit() 


Repeated elements: 
rep () 
gl1() 


Factor elements: 


factor() as.factor() 


levels() nlevels() 


as .numeric() 


Constructing a data frame: 
data.frame() 
Constructing a matrix: 
matrix () 


cbhind() rbind() 


Simple row or column sums 
or means: 


rowSums() colSums() 


rowMeans() colMeans () 


KEY POINTS 


Vectors need to be the same length if they are to be added to a 
data frame or matrix. The length() command can query the current 
length or alter it. Setting the length to shorter than current truncates 
the item and making it longer adds NA items to the end. 


You can use several commands to query and alter names of columns 
or rows. The rownames() and colnames() commands are used for 
matrix objects, whereas the names () and row.names() commands 

work on data frames. 


You can use the stack() command to combine vectors and so form 
a data frame suitable for complex analysis. This really only works 
when you have a single response variable and a single predictor. 


The na.omit() command strips out unwanted NA items from vectors 
and data frames. 


You can generate repeated elements, such as character labels 
that will form a predictor variable, by using the rep() or gl () 
commands. Both commands enable you to generate multiple levels 
of a variable based on a repeating pattern. 


A factor is a special sort of character variable. You can force a vector 
to be treated as a factor by using the factor() oras.factor() 
commands. The levels() command shows the different levels of a 
factor variable, and the nlevels() command returns the number of 
discrete levels of a factor variable. A factor can be returned as a list 
of numbers by using the as.numeric() command. 


Several objects can be combined to form a data frame using the 
data. frame() command. 


You can create a matrix in two main ways: by assembling a vector into 
rows and columns using the matrix() command or by combining 
other elements. You can combine elements by column using the 
cbhind() command or by row using the rbind() command. 


Numerical objects (data frames and matrix objects) can be examined 
using simple row/column sums or means using rowSums (), 
colSums(), rowMeans(), or colMeans() commands as 
appropriate. These cannot take into account any grouping variable. 


continues 





TOPIC 


Simple sum using a 
grouping variable: 


rowsum() 


Apply a command to rows 
or columns: 


apply () 


Use a grouping variable 
with any command: 


tapply () 
Array objects: 
ObieCeloen svi Sf eee 


Summarize using a 
grouping variable: 


aggregate () 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER (continued) 


KEY POINTS 


The rowsum() command enables you to add up columns based on 
a grouping variable. The result is a series of rows of sums (hence the 
command name). 


The apply () command enables you to give a command across 
rows or columns of a data frame or matrix. 


The tapply() command enables the use of grouping variables and 
can utilize any command (for example, mean, median, sd), which is 


described simply by rows and columns. An array is typically generated 
by using the tapply() command with more than two grouping 
variables. The resulting array has several dimensions, each one 
relating to a grouping variable. The array itself can be subdivided 
using the square brackets and identifying the appropriate dimensions. 
The aggregate () command can utilize any command and number 
of grouping variables. The result is a two-dimensional data frame; 
regardless of how many grouping variables are used. 








Regression (Linear Modeling) 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


How to carry out linear regression (including multiple regression) 


How to carry out curvilinear regression using logarithmic and 
polynomials as examples 


Vv 


How to build a regression model using both forward and backward 
stepwise processes 


How to plot regression models 
How to add lines of best-fit to regression plots 
How to determine confidence intervals for regression models 


How to plot confidence intervals 


Vay. “YS Y¥ V. 


How to draw diagnostic plots 


Linear modeling is a widely used analytical method. In a general sense, it involves a response 
variable and one or more predictor variables. The technique uses a mathematical relationship 
between the response and predictor variables. You might, for example, have data on the abun- 
dance of an organism (the response variable) and details about various habitat variables (pre- 
dictor variables). Linear modeling, or multiple regression as it is also known, can show you 
which of the habitat variables are most important, and also which are statistically significant. 
Linear regression is quite similar to the analysis of variance (ANOVA) that you learned about 
earlier. The main difference is that in ANOVA, the predictor variables are discrete (that is, 
they have different levels), whereas in regression they are continuous. 


Although this is not a book about statistical analysis, the techniques of regression are so 
important that you should know how to carry them out. The 1m() command is used to 
carry out linear modeling in R. To use it, you use the formula syntax. Undertaking regres- 
sion involves a range of other R skills that are generally useful; this will become evident as 


you work through the examples in the text. 
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SIMPLE LINEAR REGRESSION 


The simplest form of regression is akin to a correlation where you have two variables—a response 
variable and a predictor. In the following example you see a simple data frame with two columns, 
which you can correlate: 


> fw 

count speed 
Taw §) 2 
Torridge 25 3 
Ouse WS) 5) 
Exe 2 9 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 25 24 
Ditch 24 29 
Fal 47 34 


> cor.test(~ count + speed, data = fw) 
Pearson's product-moment correlation 


data: count and speed 

t= 2.5689, cdi = 6; woaveluer——0R0424 

alternative hypothesis: true correlation is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 

0.03887166 0.94596455 

sample estimates: 

cor 
0.7237206 


Note that in this simple correlation you do not have a response term to the left of the ~ in the formula. 
You can run the same analysis using the 1m() command; this time, though, you place the predictor on 
the left of the ~ and the response on the right: 


> Im(count ~ speed, data = fw) 


Call: 
lm(formula = count ~ speed, data = fw) 


Coefficients: 
(Intercept) speed 
8.2546 0). 7904 













NOTE Correlation and simple regression are similar in that you are looking to 
compare one variable with another. In the Pearson correlation you are assum- 
ing that the data are normally distributed and are looking to see how close the 
relationship is between the variables. In regression you are taking the analysis 
further and assuming a mathematical, and therefore predictable, relationship 
between the variables. The results of regression analysis show the slope and 
intercept values that describe this relationship. The R squared value that you 
obtain from the regression is the square of the correlation coefficient from the 

| Pearson correlation, which demonstrates the similarities between the methods. 





| reorder a a er = 
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The result shows you the coefficients for the regression, that is, the intercept and the slope. To see 


more details you should save your regression as a named object; then you can use the summary () 
command like so: 


> fw.lm = Im(count ~ speed, data = fw) 
> summary (fw.1m) 


Cali: 
lm(formula = count ~ speed, data = fw) 


Residuals: 
Min 10 Median 30 Max 
—A3 2377 —-5.801 =1.:542 Ste Oey alee ty al 


Coefficients: 
Estimate Std. Error t value Pr(>|t|) 
(Intercept) 8.2546 5.853 1.410 0.2081 
speed 0.7914 0.3081 275,69 0.0424 * 
Sigitre coGes~) 0) 2 OVO TA OO1s Mes OR0S Mek Og ot oT 


Residual standard error: 10.16 on 6 degrees of freedom 
Multiple R-squared: 0.5238, Adjusted R-squared: 0.4444 
F-statistic: 6.599 on 1 and 6 DF, p-value: 0.0424 


Now you see a more detailed result; for example, the p-value for the linear model is exactly the same as 
for the standard Pearson correlation that you ran earlier. The result object contains more information, 
and you can see what is available by using the names () command like so: 


> names (fw.1m) 


{1] "coefficients" "residuals" "effects" Deana 
{5] "fitted.values" "assign" Ore preety "df.residual" 
[9] "xlevels"” wicare yi le Ba "terms" "model" 


You can extract these components using the $ syntax; for example, to get the coefficients you use 
the following: 
> fw.lmScoefficients 


(Intercept) speed 
8.2545956 0.7913603 


> fw.lmScoef 
(Intercept) speed 
8.2545956 0.7913603 
In the first case you type the name in full, but in the second case you see that you can abbreviate the 
latter part as long as it is unambiguous. 


Many of these results objects can be extracted using specific commands, as you see next. 


Linear Model Results Objects 


When you have a result from a linear model, you end up with an object that contains a variety of 
results; the basic summary () command shows you some of these. You can extract the components 
using the $ syntax, but some of these components are important enough to have specific commands. 
The following sections discuss these components and their commands in detail. 
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Coefficients 

You can extract the coefficients using the coef () command. To use the command, you simply give 
the name of the linear modeling result like so: 

> coef (fw.1m) 

(Intercept) speed 

8.2545956 OL SLs 6.03' 

You can obtain confidence intervals on these coefficients using the confint () command. The default 
settings produce 95-percent confidence intervals; that is, at 2.5 percent and 97.5 percent, like so: 

> Confant (fw. lm) 

23% S755. % 


(Intercept) -6.06752547 22.576717 
speed 0.03756445 1.545156 


You can alter the interval using the level = instruction, specifying the interval as a proportion. You 
can also choose which confidence variables to display (the default is all of them) by using the parm = 
instruction and placing the names of the variables in quotes as done in the following example: 


> confint (fw.lm, parm = c('(Intercept)', ‘speed'), level = 0.9) 
5 % 95 % 

(Intercept) -3.1191134 19.628305 

speed ORS 2 TALON Ss 9 Sry 


Note that the intercept term is given with surrounding parentheses like so, (Intercept), which is 
exactly as it appears in the summary() command. 


Fitted Values 


You can use the fitted() command to extract values fitted to the linear model; in other words, you 
can use the equation of the model to predict y values for each x value like so: 


> fitted(fw.1m) 
Taw Torridge Ouse Exe Lyn Brook Ditch Fal 
9.837316 10.628676 12.211397 15.376838 19.333640 27.247243-3) 20404435 760846 


In this case the rows of data are named, so the result of the £itted() command also produces 
names. 


Residuals 


You can view the residuals using the residuals () command; the resia() command is an alias for 
the same thing and produces the same result: 


> residuals (fw.1m) 


Taw Torridge Ouse Exe Lyn Brook 
=O. .8373162 sil4ss7is235 2.7886029 -13.3768382 -5.3336397 -2.2472426 
Ditch Fal 


-7.2040441 11.8391544 


Once again, you see that the residuals are named because the original data had row names. 
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Formula 


You can access the formula used in the linear model using the formula() command like so: 


> formula(fw.1m) 
count ~ speed 


This is not quite the same as the complete call to the 1m() command which looks like this: 


> fw.lmS$call 
Im(formula = count ~ speed, data = fw) 


Best-Fit Line 


You can use these linear modeling commands to help you visualize a simple linear model in graphical 
form. The following commands all produce essentially the same graph: 


plot(fwSspeed, fwScount) 

plot(~ speed + count, data = fw) 
plot(count ~ speed, data = fw) 
plot(formula(fw), data = fw) 


NR ae a 


The graph looks like Figure 10-1. 


count 








FIGURE 10-1 


To add a line of best-fit, you need the intercept and the slope. You can use the abline() command to 


add the line once you have these values. Any of the following commands would produce the required 
line of best-fit: 


> abline(lm(count ~ speed, data = fw)) 
> abline(a = coef(fw.lm[1], b = coef(fw.1m[2]))) 
> abline (coef (fw.1m) ) 
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The first is intuitive in that you can see the call to the linear model clearly. The second is quite clumsy, 
but shows where the values come from. The last is the most simple to type and makes best use of the 
im() result object. The basic plot with a line of best-fit looks like Figure 10-2. 





count 








FIGURE 10-2 


You can draw your best-fit line in different styles, widths, and colors using options you met previously 
(1ty, lwd, and col). Table 10-1 acts as a reminder and summary of their use. 


TABLE 10-1: Summary of Commands used in Drawing Lines of Best-Fit 


COMMAND EXPLANATION 


Loy = Sets the line type. Line types can be specified as an integer (0 = blank, 1= solid 
(default), 2 = dashed, 3 = dotted, 4 = dotdash, 5 = longdash, 6 = twodash) or 
as one of the character strings "blank", "solid", "dashed", "dotted", 


"dotdash", "longdash", or "twodash", where "blank" uses invisible lines 
(that is, does not draw them). 


lwd =n Sets the line width using an numerical value where 1 is standard width, 2 is 
double width, and so on. Defaults to 1. 
col: ="color Sets the line color using a named color (in quotes) or an integer value. Defaults 


to "black" (that is, 1). You can see the list of colors by using colors (). 


You look at fitting curves to linear models in a later section. 


Simple regression, that is, involving one response variable and one predictor variable, is an impor- 
tant stepping stone to the more complicated multiple regression that you will meet shortly (where 
you have one response variable but several predictor variables). To put into practice some of the 
skills, you can try out regression for yourself in the following activity. 
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iad hiel’ae Carry Out Linear Regression 


In this activity you will carry out a simple regression and look at the results, as well as produce a graph 
with a line of best-fit. 


1. Look at the cars data; these come as part of R and you can access them simply by typing the 
name. You have two variables, speed and distance: 


> ister (Cars) 

‘'data.frame': 50 obs. of 2 variables: 
§ speed: num 4 477 8 9 1010 10 11 
Sroarses= mum Zel0r4 22°16 10°18 26 34 17 


2. Create a simple regression of stopping distance and car speed: 


> cars.lm = Im(dist ~ speed, data = cars) 
> summary (cars.1m) 


3. Now look at the result object: 
> names (cars.1m) 


4. Get the coefficients; you can do this in two ways: 


> cars.lmScoeff 
> coef (cars.1m) 


5. Now obtain the confidence intervals of the coefficients: 
> confint(cars.1m) 
6. Get the fitted values for the regression model; once again, you can use two methods: 


> cars.ilm$fitted 
> fitted(cars.1m) 


7. Look at the residuals from the regression model: 


> cars.lm$resid 
> resid(cars.1m) 


8. Remind yourself of the formula used in the analysis: 


> cars.lm$call 

Im(formula = dist ~ speed, data = cars) 
> formula(cars.lm) 

dist ~ speed 


9. Draw a scatter plot of the relationship: 
> plot(dist ~ speed, data = cars) 
10. Add a line of best-fit to the scatter plot: 


> abline(cars.1m) 


How It Works 


The cars data are available from within R and the str () command enables you to see what you are 
dealing with. You can bring up more information if you type: 


> help(cars) 
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The regression is a simple one carried out using the 1m() command, and by using the names () com- 
mand you can see that the result is comprised of several parts. Some of these are available using dedi- 
cated commands. 


The plot () command draws a scatter plot of the two variables. You could try altering the axis titles 
or the plotting character by including some extra instructions (recall Chapter 7 on graphs). Finally, you 
add the line of best-fit with the abline() command. The command is able to extract the coefficients 
from the result you created, and uses these to place the line. You might try looking at Table 10-1 and 
making the line appear slightly differently. 





Lee tel 





Similarity between Im() and aov() 


You can think of the aov() command as a special case of linear modeling, with the command being 
a “wrapper” for the 1m() command. Indeed you can use the 1m() command to carry out analysis 
of variance. In the following example, you see how to use the aov() and 1m() commands with the 
same formula on the same data: 

> str (pw) 


‘data.frame': 18 obs. of 4 variables: 
S Umewigiaee slime GS al (Go ie) ay sue) OE) Sl By 


S plant: Pacton w/ 2s levels) “sativa, Svullganis 72) 2 sono 2D od 
S water : Factor w/ 3: levelis Shaw? "lo", “mia 29> .o 939 ater eee 
$ Season: Factor w/ 2 levels “spring”, "summer": 1 22 12 2 1.2 201 


> pw.aov = aov(height ~ water, data = pw) 
> pw.lm = Im(height ~ water, data = pw) 


You can use the summary () command to get the result in a sensible layout like so: 


> summary (pw. aov) 

DE Sum Sq Mean Sq F value Pr (>F) 
water 2 2403.11 1201.56 84.484 6.841e-09 **+* 
Residuals sy, IG) os! 14.22 


Signif. codes: 0 '***» 0.001 ***"oO00L. “=* 0.05 ean Geren 1 
> summary (pw. 1m) 


Call: 
lm(formula = height ~ water, data = pw) 


Residuals: 
Min 1Q Median 30 Max 
-7.0000 -2.0000 -0.6667 1.9167 9.0000 


Coefficients: 

Estimate Std. Error t value Pr(>|t|) 
(Intercept) 35.000 1.540 22.733 4.89e-13 *** 
waterlo -27.667 2.477.0712).707 149Fe-09 24+ 


watermid =o 2000) 2.177 -8.726 2.91e-07 *** 
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Residual standard error: 3.771 on 15 degrees of freedom 
Multiple R-squared: 0.9185, Adjusted R-squared: 0.9076 
F-statistic: 84.48 on 2 and 15 DF, p-value: 6.841le-09 


In the first case you see the “classic” ANOVA table, but the second summary looks a bit different. 
You can make the result of the 1m() command look more like the usual ANOVA table by using the 
anova () command like so: 


> anova (pw. 1m) 
Analysis of Variance Table 


kesponse: height 

D£ Sum Sq Mean Sq F value Pr (>F) 
water ZO 40Sed AOI 256 | 84248456, 84 ie—09) *** 
Residuals 15° 213.35 14.22 


Gace eC Odeo Ora - OE OOem rt 0 SOM Ae OR OS) uu Or lee t 


ANOVA is essentially a special form of linear regression and the aov() command produces a result 
that mirrors the look and feel of the classic ANOVA. For most purposes you will use the aov() 
command for ANOVA and the 1m() command for linear modeling. 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION 


In the previous examples you used a simple formula of the form response ~ predictor. You saw 
earlier in the section on the aov() command that you can specify much more complex models; 
this enables you to create complex linear models. The formulae that you can use are essentially the 
same as you met previously, as you will see shortly. In multiple regression you generally have one 
response variable and several predictor variables. The main point of the regression is to determine 
which of the predictor variables is statistically important (significant), and the relative effects that 
these have on the response variable. 


Formulae and Linear Models 


When you looked at the aov() command to carry out analysis of variance, you saw how to use the 
formula syntax to describe your ANOVA model. You can do the same with the 1m() command, but 
in this case you should note that the Error () instruction is not valid for the Im() command and 
will work only in conjunction with the aov() command. 


The syntax in other respects is identical to that used for the aov() command, and you can see some 
examples in Table 10-2. Note that you can specify intercept terms in your models. You can do this 
in aov() models as well but it makes less sense. 













-\ NOTE In Table 10-2 lowercase x and y refer to continuous variables, uppercase 
x refers to a numeric matrix, and uppercase A, B, and Cc are factor variables with | 
| 


two or more levels. 
eS oie oe) ee ees 
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TABLE 10-2: Formula Syntax and Regression Modeling 





FORMULA EXPLANATION — = 

We Ere Linear regression of y on x. Implicit intercept. 

yon re x Explicit intercept. 

y~O+x Linear regression of y on x through origin, that is, without intercept. 
you =) 4+ x 

fees? Spi 

Woo Cy aa ace ea? Multiple regression of transformed variable y on x1 and x2 with 


implicit intercept. 


Vi awepoly (sep) 2) Polynomial regression of y on x of degree 2. First form uses orthog- 
eae 60g THA onal polynomials. Second form uses explicit powers. 
y ~ X + poly(x, 2) Multiple regression y with model matrix consisting of matrix X as 


well as orthogonal polynomial terms in x to degree 2. 
yr~aA One-way analysis of variance. 


yo = TA Single classification analysis of covariance model of y, with classes 
determined by A and covariate x. 


y~A*B Two-factor non-additive analysis of variance of y on factors A and B, 

Rae es Ores ve that is, with interactions. 

y ~ B Sin A Nested analysis of variance with B nested in A. 

vy. =~ A/B 

Vee Be eiGneNe Three-factor experiment with model containing main effects and 

ih Ro. * Cea Ae Bee two-factor interactions only. 

yrA* x Separate linear regression models of y on x within levels of A, with 
ates different coding. 

Van Creer een es Last form produces explicit estimates of as many intercepts and 


slopes as there are levels in A. 


You can see from this table that you are able to construct quite complex models using the formula 
syntax. The standard symbols -, +, * , /, and * have specific meanings in this syntax; if you want to 
use the symbols in their regular mathematical sense, you use the I() instruction to “insulate” the 
terms from their formula meaning. So, the following examples are quite different in meaning: 


yonlour sci ie 
Vise (MeL ite 562) 


In the first case you indicate a multiple regression of y against x1 and x2. The second case indicates 


a simple regression of y against the sum of x1 and x2. You see an example of this in action shortly in 
the section, “Curvilinear Regression.” 
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Model Building 


When you have several or many predictor variables, you usually want to create the most statistically 
significant model from the data. You have two main choices: forward stepwise regression and back- 
ward deletion. 


» Forward stepwise regression: Start off with the single best variable and add more variables to 
build your model into a more complex form 


>» Backward deletion: Put all the variables in and reduce the model by removing variables until 
you are left with only significant terms. 


You can use the add1() and drop1() commands to take either approach. 


Adding Terms with Forward Stepwise Regression 


When you have many variables, finding a starting point is a key step. One option is to look for the 
predictor variable with the largest correlation with the response variable. You can use the cor () 
command to carry out a simple correlation. In the following example you create a correlation matrix 
and, therefore, get to see all the pairwise correlations; you simply select the largest: 


> cor (mf) 

Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 
Length 1.0000000 -0.34322968 0.7650757 0.45476093 -0.8055507 
Speed -0.3432297 1.00000000 -0.1134416 0.02257931 0.1983412 
Algae 0.7650757 -0.11344163 1.0000000 0.37706463 -0.8365705 
NO3 0.4547609 0.02257931 0.3770646 1.00000000 -0.3751308 
BOD -0.8055507 0.19834122 -0.8365705 -0.37513077 1.0000000 


The response variable is Length in this example, but the cor () command has shown you all the pos- 
sible correlations. You can see fairly easily that the correlation between Length and Bop is the best 
place to begin. You could begin your regression model like so: 


> mf.1lm = lm(Length ~ BOD, data = mf) 


In this example you have only four predictor variables, so the matrix is not too large; but if you have 
more variables, the matrix would become quite large and hard to read. In the following example you 
have a data frame with a lot more predictor variables: 


> names (pb) 


Li count” "sward.may" "mv.may" "dyv.may" "Sphag.may" "bare.may" 
[7] "grass.may" "nectar.may" "sward.jul" Tm «tL brmbi quill | “spac. sud 
P03.) “bare .quk" "grass.jul" "nectar.jul” "Sward.sep" "mv.sep" "brmbl.sep" 
[19] "sphag.sep" "bare.sep" "grass.sep" "nectar.sep" 


> cor(pb$count, pb) 


count sward.may mv .may dv.may sphag.may bare.may grass.may 
fis, 4 1 0.3173114 0.386234 0.06245646.0.4609559 -0.3380889 -0.2345140 
nectar.may sward.jul mv.jul brmbl.jul sphag.jul bane. dw -onass jal 


pelea 0.781714 0.1899664 0.1656897 -0.2090726 0.2877822 -0.2283124 -0.1625899 
nectar.jul sward.sep mv.sep brmbl.sep sphag.sep bare.sep grass.sep 

ily 0.259654 0.6476513 0.877378 -0.2098358 0.7011718 -0.4196179 -0.6777093 
nectar.sep 

ee ee Oar Odes 
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If you had used the plain form of the cor () command, you would have a lot of searching to do, but 
here you limit your results to correlations between the response variable and the rest of the data frame. 
You can see here that the largest correlation is between count and mv. “sep, and this would make the 
best starting point for the regression model: 


> pb.lm = Im(count ~ mv.sep, data = pb) 


It so happens that you can start from an even simpler model by including no predictor variables 
at all, but simply an explicit intercept. You replace the name of the predictor variable with the 
number 1 like so: 

> mf.1lm = lm(Length ~ 1, data = mf) 

> po.im = Imicotimte ~ 17 data = pb) 
In both cases you produce a “blank” model that contains only an intercept term. You can now use 
the addi() command to see which of the predictor variables is the best one to add next. The basic 
form of the command is as follows: 


addi (object, scope) 


The object is the linear model you are building, and the scope is the data that form the candidates 
for inclusion in your new model. The result (shown here) is a list of terms and the “effect” they 
would have if added to your model: 


> addi(mf.ilm, scope = mf) 
Single term additions 


Model: 
Length ~ 1 

DE Sum of Sq RSS AIC 
<none> 22 1 OO eS 2s 


Speed ak ZOnOs2 200.92 m5 On te 
Algae il 133735 *OAA ase 322s 
NO3 il AT L022 180,653 538n 443 
BOD il VA 6 195964533; 067 


In this case you are primarily interested in the arc column. You should look to add the variable with 
the lowest Arc value to the model; in this instance you see that Bop has the lowest AIC and so you 
should add that. This ties in with the correlation that you ran earlier. The new model then becomes: 


> m£.lm = lm(Length ~ BOD, data = mf) 


You can now run the add1() command again and repeat the process like so: 


> addi(mf.1lm, scope = mf) 
Single term additions 


Model: 
Length ~ BOD 

DE Sum of Sq RSS AIC 
<none> 19.3964 33).0.67 
Speed uh LeGI9A ATL EQS 432), 439 
Algae lh re CHO Weledsiacy Shyla ss 
NO3 al 6 eli03) 73.794 338060 
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You can see now that Speed is the variable with the lowest arc, so this is the next variable to 
include. Note that terms that appear in the model are not included in the list. If you now add the 
new term to the model, you get the following result: 


> mf£f.lm = lm(Length ~ BOD + Speed, data = mf) 
> summary (mf.1m) 


Call: 
lm(formula = Length ~ BOD + Speed, data = mf) 
Residuals: 

Min 1Q Median 30 Max 


SO 2450-0 59s 0 e095. 279245 


Coefficients: 
Estimate Std. Error t value Pr(>|t|) 
(intercept) 29:.30393 1.62068 18.081 2.08e-14 *** 


BOD -0.05261 0.00838 -6.278 2.56e-06 *** 
Speed -0.12566 0.08047 -1.562 Onis 
Se Spee Swear ele UG URSIN OTOH eae )) Motel SUR a Te TaN Ope tes a ieee ul etl 


Residual standard error: 1.809 on 22 degrees of freedom 
Multiple R-squared: 0.6839, Adjusted R-squared: 0.6552 
F-statistic: 23.8 on 2 and 22 DF, p-value: 3.143e-06 


You can see that the Speed variable is not a statistically significant one and probably should not to be 
included in the final model. It would be useful to see the level of significance before you include the new 
term. You can use an extra instruction in the addi () command to do this; you can use test = 'F' to 
show the significance of each variable if it were added to your model. Note that the 'F' is not short for 
FALSE, but is for an F-test. If you run the add1 () command again, you see something like this: 


> m£.lm = lm(Length ~ BOD, data = mf) 


> addil(mf.1lm, scope = mf, test = 'F') 
Single term additions 


Model: 
Length ~ BOD 

Df Sum of Sq RSS AIC F value Pr(F) 
<none> 79.964 33.067 
Speed ue Fe9794) 71.984 32.439 2.4387 0.1326 
Algae il GS s0sierso56) S300. Wo 8s4 Ol ssi7 
NO3 1 6.1703 73.794 33.060 1.8395 0.1888 


Now you can see that none of the variables in the list would give statistical significance if added to 
the current regression model. 


In this example the model was quite simple, but the process is the same regardless of how many 
predictor variables are present. 


Removing Terms with Backwards Deletion 


You can choose a different approach by creating a regression model containing all the predictor 
variables you have and then trim away the terms that are not statistically significant. In other words, 
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you start with a big model and trim it down until you get to the best (most statistically significant). 
To do this you can use the drop1() command; this examines a linear model and determines the 
effect of removing each one from the existing model. Complete the following steps to perform a 
backwards deletion. 


1. To start, create a “full” model. You could type in all the variables at once, but this would be 
somewhat tedious so you can use a shortcut: 


> mf.1lm = Im(Length ~ ., data = mf) 


2. In this instance you use Length as the response variable, but on the right of the ~ you use a 
period to represent “everything else.” Check what the actual formula has become using the 
formula() command: 


> formula (mf .1m) 
Length ~ Speed + Algae + NO3 + BOD 


3. Nowuse the drop1() command and see which of the terms you should delete: 


> sGropu(mia ti ces c= se a) 
Single term deletions 


Model: 
Length ~ Speed + Algae + NO3 + BOD 

Df Sum of Sq RSS AIC F value Pr (F) 
<none> Se Lees LOC 


Speed i) NOZ9550) 682867635555) sa 1eo os Os06596 
Algae 1 62223664 U36eoleS5a0 Se wAes toate 
NO3 1 GS22604645136 BlV554a" 21502" OMISe610 
BOD 1 IDPS O6O COS 0StSG850 S452 80s Neos 
Signi t pcodess a0 tet Oe OOd es OO. eres (ie: ees meee Mme 


4. Look to remove the term with the lowest Arc value; in this case the Algae variable has the 
lowest Arc. Re-form the model without this variable. The simplest way to do this is to copy 
the model formula to the clipboard, paste it into a new command, and edit out the term you 
do not want: 


> mf£.lm = Im(Length ~ Speed + NO3 + BOD, data = mf) 


5. Examine the effect of dropping another term by running the drop1() command once more: 


S arom. din, test=— 2h) 
Single term deletions 


Model: 
Length ~ Speed + NO3 + BOD 
DE Sum of Sq RSS AIC F value Pr (F) 
<none> 6436 ai S53 
Speed a SOnee 15.794 33 S060) 43 choo 0.08984 
NO3 tb 7.849 71.984 32.439 2.5699 0.22385 
BOD i 88.046 152.182 51.155 28.8290 2.520e-05 *** 
Signif. -codes:: Qy1#*#4 6.001 ‘steers Oe et a cee 


You can see now that the No3 variable has the lowest arc and can be removed. You can carry out 
this process repeatedly until you have a model that you are happy with. 
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Comparing Models 


It is often useful to compare models that are built from the same data set. This allows you to see 

if there is a statistically significant difference between a complicated model and a simpler one, for 
example. This is useful because you always try to create a model that most adequately describes the 
data with the minimum number of terms. You can compare two linear models using the anova () 
command. You used this earlier to present the result of the 1m() command as a classic ANOVA 
table like so: 


> mf.lm = Im(Length ~ BOD, data = mf) 


> anova (mf.1m) 
Analysis of Variance Table 


Response: Length 

DE Sum Sq Mean Sq F value Pr (>F) 
BOD OTA Toba. 19 oO eee See Le be—0iG ee 
Residuals 23 79.964 Bray 


Sania escodesr en =r sO) 200 Ua aes Oey ee aOR Ob a! Our ta 


You can also use the anova () command to compare two linear models (based on the same data set) 
by specifying both in the command like so: 


> mf£.1m1 = lm(Length ~ BOD, data = mf) 
> m£.lm2 = Im(Length ~ ., data = mf) 


> anova(mf.1m1, mf.1m2) 
Analysis of Variance Table 


Model 1: Length ~ BOD 
Model 2: Length ~ Speed + Algae + NO3 + BOD 


Res.Df RSS Df Sum of Sq PEs (SB) 
i 23 79:.964 
2 20 575912" 3 227 0520253865 (008555 
Sionke. codagee 0 "***" 0,001 "**™ 0.01 **" 0.05 7%. ° 0.1 "7" 2 


In this case you create two models; the first contains only a single term (the most statistically signifi- 
cant one) and the second model contains all the terms. The anova () command shows you that there 
is no statistically significant difference between them; in other words, it is not worth adding anything 


to the original model! 
You do not need to restrict yourself to a comparison of two models; you can include more in the 
anova() command like so: 

> anova(mf.1m1, mf.1m2, mf.1m3) 


Analysis of Variance Table 


Model 1: Length ~ BOD 
Model 2: Length ~ BOD + Speed 
Model 3: Length ~ BOD + Speed + NO3 


Res.Df RSS Df Sum of Sq F Pr(>F) 
il 23: -79.964 
2 DO Tiles 91S Aad TS Sa Aled Oe LO9 


3) DieeG Aes 6) yk 728486) 2.5699 10.1239 
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Here you see a comparison of three models. The conclusion is that the first is the minimum adequate 
model and the other two do not improve matters. 


Building the best regression model is a common task, and it is a useful skill to employ; in the following 
activity you practice by creating a regression model with the forward stepwise process. 


fe\'i= Build a Regression Model 


In this activity you will build a regression model using the forward stepwise procedure. 


tt 


2. 


9. 


Look at the mtcars data item. This is built into R. 

> stx(mtcars) 

Start by creating a blank model using mpg as the response variable: 
> mtcars.im = Im(mpg ~ 1, data = mtcars) 

Determine which predictor variable is the best starting candidate: 
> addi (miecars.1m, mtcars, test = "F") 

Add the best predictor variable to the blank model: 

> mtcars.lm = Im(mpg ~ wt, data = mtcars) 

Do a quick check of the model summary: 

> summary (mtcars.1m) 

Now look again at the remaining candidate predictor variables: 

> addi (mtcars.lm, mtcars, test = 'F') 

Add the next best predictor variable to your regression model: 

> mtcars.lm = lm(mpg ~ wt + cyl, data = mtcars) 

Now check the model summary once more: 

> summary (mtcars.1m) 


Check the remaining variables to see if there are any other candidate predictors to add: 


> addi (mtcars.im, mtcars, test = 'F') 


10. The current model remains the most adequate. 


How It Works 


The mtcars data is part of R and you can examine it simply by typing its name. The str() command 
shows you that the variables are all continuous numeric data. If you want to find out more, use the help 
entry for these data: 


> help(mtcars) 


In this activity you dive right in and create a regression model, but you could explore the data more fully 


using a pairs plot, for example, and look at the correlations between the mpg variable (the response) and 
the others: 


> pairs (mtcars) 
> cor(mtcars$mpg, mtcars) 
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The blank model contains the response variable and the number 1, which is essentially a simple inter- 
cept. The add1() command now gets to work by looking at the influence of each predictor variable if 
you were to add it to the basic model. You want to select the variable with the lowest arc value. This 
will also have the highest F-value. Once you have identified a variable, you can edit the original 1m() 
command to add the new term in place of the 1. The first variable added is wt, and after this the 
addi() command reveals that the cyl variable is the next candidate. 


343 


Once the model includes wt and cyl variables, the ada1() command shows that none of the remaining 
predictor variables would be statistically significant if added. The hp variable has the lowest Arc value, 


but the F-value is too low to be statistically significant. 


This means that the minimum adequate descriptive model includes only two predictor variables. You could 
add the hp variable and use the summary () command to convince yourself that the new model is no better. 
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1 
NOTE A regression model! contains explanatory variables (called terms). Each of 
these terms may be statistically significant. The model also has an overall statisti- i 

if 

1 


i cal significance. In general, you aim to produce a mode! that is minimally adequate. | 
i In other words you only add terms if they significantly improve the model. i 





CURVILINEAR REGRESSION 


Your linear regression models do not have to be in the form of a straight line; as long as you can 





describe the mathematical relationships, you can carry out linear regression. When your mathemati- 
cal relationship is not in straight-line form then it is described as curvilinear). The basic relationship 


for a linear regression 1s: 


y=emx+c¢ 


In this classic formula, y represents the response variable and x is the predictor variable; this rela- 
tionship forms a straight line. The m and c terms represent the slope and intercept, respectively. 
When you have multiple regression, you simply add more predictor variables and slopes, like so: 


y= m,X, SF m,X, ar m,X, + mx, 1G 


The equation still has the same general form and you are dealing with straight lines. However, the 
world is not always working in straight lines and other mathematical relationships are probable. In 


the following example you see two cases by way of illustration; the first case is a logarithmic relation- 


ship and the second is a polynomial. 
In the logarithmic case the relationship can be described as follows: 
y = m log(x) +c 


In the polynomial! case the relationship is: 


y =m,x + m,x*+m,x>+m,x"+ce 
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The logarithmic example is more akin to a simple regression, whereas the polynomial example is a 
multiple regression. Dealing with these non-straight regressions involves a slight deviation from the 
methods you have already seen. : 


Logarithmic Regression 


Logarithmic relationships are common in the natural world; you may encounter them in many 
circumstances. Drawing the relationships between response and predictor variables as scatter 
plots is generally a good starting point. This can help you to determine the best approach to take. 


The following example shows some data that are related in a curvilinear fashion: 


> pg 

growth nutrient 
il 2 2 
2 9 4 
3 Lal 6 
4 i? 8 
5 as 10 
6 14 16 
7 i, ee 
8 19 28 
9 ALG 30 
10 18 36 
eal 20 48 


Here you have a simple data frame containing two variables: the first is the response variable and 
the second is the predictor. You can see the relationship more clearly if you plot the data as a scatter 
plot using the plot () command like so: 


> plot(growth ~ nutrient, data = pg) 


This produces a basic scatter graph that looks like Figure 10-3. 
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FIGURE 10-3 
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You can see that the relationship appears to be a logarithmic one. You can carry out a linear 
regression using the log of the predictor variable rather than the basic variable itself by using the 
1m() command directly like so: 


> pg.lm = Im(growth ~ log(nutrient), data = pg) 
> summary (pg.1m) 
Call: 
lm(formula = growth ~ log(nutrient), data = pg) 
Residuals: 

Min 1Q Median 30 Max 


=~. 221%" 0.9039 “025400 0.9344 1.3097 


Coefficients: 
Estimate Std. Error t value Pr(>|t]) 
(Intercept) 0.6914 1.0596 0.652 0.53 
log (nutrient) 5.1014 OSU Seio226 Sse Oi = 
Senate COdesc Maen COO ss UOMO d ey ie O. OSes Won ob 


Residual standard error: 1.229 on 9 degrees of freedom 
Multiple R-squared: 0.951, Adjusted R-squared: 0.9456 
F-statistic: 174.8 on 1 and 9 DF, p-value: 3.356e-07 


Here you specify that you want to use log (nutrient) in the formula; note that you do not need to 
use the I (log (nutrient) ) instruction because log has no formula meaning. 


You could now add the line of best-fit to the plot. You cannot do this using the abline() command 
though because you do not have a straight line, but a curved one. You see how to add a curved line 
of best-fit shortly in the section “Plotting Linear Models and Curve Fitting”; before that, you look at 
a polynomial example. 


Polynomial Regression 


A polynomial regression involves one response variable and one predictor variable, but the predictor 
variable is encountered more than once. In the simplest polynomial, the equation can be written like so: 


y =m,x+m,x’?+c 


You see that the predictor is shown twice, once with a slope m1 and once raised to the power of 2, 
with a separate slope m2. Each time you add an x to a new power, the curve bends. In the simplest 
example here, you have one bend and the curve forms a U shape (which might be upside down). 


Polynomial relationships can occur in the natural world; examples typically include the abundance 
of a species in response to some environmental factor. The following example shows a typical situa- 
tion. Here you have a data frame with two columns; the first is the response variable and the second 


is the predictor: 


> bbel 

abund light 
du 2 2 
2 3 4 
3 8 6 
4 13 8 
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5 16 10 
6 23 16 
7 26 22 
8 25 28 
9 20 30 
10 L7 36 
a 6 48 


It appears that the response variable increases and then decreases again. If you plot the data (see 


Figure 10-4), you can see the situation more clearly: 


> plot(abund ~ light, data = bbel) 


abund 








FIGURE 10-4 


The relationship in Figure 10-4 looks suitable to fit a polynomial model—that is, y = x + x2 + c— 


and you can therefore specify this in the 1m() model like so: 


> bbel.1lm = lm(abund ~ light + I(light*2), data = 


bbel) 


Notice now that you place the 1ight*2 part inside the I() instruction; this ensures that the math- 
ematical meaning is used. You can use the summary () command to see the final result: 


> summary (bbel.1m) 


Cauil< 
lm(formula = abund ~ light + I(light*2), data-= bbel) 
Residuals: 

Min 1Q Median 30 Max 


=3 538 = 29748 0,909) 1 690) 92.357 


Coefficients: 
Estimate Std. Error t value Pr(>|t|) 
(Intercept) -2.004846 LeJ35268) =1.2055 0.281 


light 2.060100 0.187506 10.987 4.19e-06 *** 
I(light*2) -0.040290 0.003893 -10.348 6.57e-06 *** 


Signif. codes: 0 '***' 9,001 '**' Q.01 '*" 9.05 ies 
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Residual standard error: 2.422 on 8 degrees of freedom 
Multiple R-squared: 0.9382, Adjusted R-squared: 0.9227 
F-statistic: 60.68 on 2 and 8 DF, p-value: 1.463e-05 


The next step in the modeling process would probably be to add the line representing the fit of your 
model to the existing graph. This is the subject of the following section. 


PLOTTING LINEAR MODELS AND CURVE FITTING 


When you carry out a regression, you will naturally want to plot the results as some sort of graph. 
In fact, it would be good practice to plot the relationship between the variables before conducting 
the analysis. The pairs() command that you saw in Chapter 7 makes a good start, although if you 
have a lot of predictor variables, the individual plots can be quite small. 


You can use the plot () command to make a scatter plot of the response variable against a single 
predictor variable. For instance, earlier you created a linear model like so: 


> mf.lm = Im(Length ~ BOD, data = mf) 


You can make a basic scatter graph of these data using the plot () command: 
> plot (Length ~ BOD, data = mf) 


The graph that results looks like Figure 10-5. 
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FIGURE 10-5 


If you have only one predictor variable, you can also add a line of best-fit, that is, one that matches 
the equation of the linear model. 
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Best-Fit Lines 
If you want to add a best-fit line, you have two main ways to do this: 
» The abline() command produces straight lines. 


» The lines() command can produce straight or curved lines. 


You have already met the abline() command, which can only draw straight lines, so this will only be 
mentioned briefly. To create the best-fit line you need to determine the coordinates to draw; you will see 
how to calculate the appropriate coordinates using the fitted() command. The lines () command 

is able to draw straight or curved lines, and later you will see how to use the spline() command to 
smooth out curved lines of best-fit. 


Adding Line of Best-Fit with abline() 


To add a straight line of best-fit, you need to use the abline() command. This requires the intercept 
and slope, but the command can get them directly from the result of an 1m() command. So, you 
could create a best-fit line like so: 


> abline(mf£.1m) 


This does the job. You can modify the line by altering its type, width, color, and so on using commands 
you have seen before (1ty, lwd, and col). 


Calculating Lines with fitted() 


You can use the fitted() command to extract the fitted values from the linear model. These fitted 
values are determined from the x values (that is, the predictor) using the equation of the linear model. 
You can add lines to an existing plot using the lines () command; in this case you can use the original 
x values and the fitted y values to create your line of best-fit like so: 


> lines(mf$BOD, fitted(mf.1m) ) 
The final graph looks like Figure 10-6. 
You can do something similar even when you have a curvilinear fit line. Earlier you created two lin- 
ear models with curvilinear fits; the first was a logarithmic model and the second was a polynomial: 


> pg.lm = lm(growth ~ log(nutrient), data = pq) 
> ernie = Im(abund ~ light + I(light*2), data = bbel) 


When you come to plot these relationships, you start by plotting the response against the predictor, 
as shown in the following two examples: 


> plot(growth ~ nutrient, data = pg) 
> plot(abund ~ light, data = bbel) 


The first example plots the logarithmic model and the second plots the polacn model. You can 
now add the fitted curve to these plots in exactly the same way as you did to produce Figure 10-6 By 
using the original x values and the fitted values from the linear model: 


> lines(pg$nutrient, fitted(pg.1m)) 
> lines (bbel$light, fitted(bbel.1m) ) 
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This produces a line of best-fit, although if you look at the polynomial graph as an example 
(Figure 10-7), you see that the curve is really a series of straight lines. 
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FIGURE 10-7 


What you really need is a way to smooth out the sections to produce a shapelier curve. You can do 
this using the spline () command, as you see next. 
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Producing Smooth Curves using spline() 


You can use spline curve smoothing to make your curved best-fit lines look better; the spline () 

command achieves this. Essentially, the spline() command requires a series of x, y coordinates 

that make up a curve. Because you already have your curve formed from the x values and fitted y 
values, you simply enclose the coordinates of your line() ina spline() command like so: 


> lines(spline(bbelSlight, fitted(bbel.1m) ) ) 


This adds a curved fit line to the polynomial regression you carried out earlier. The complete set of 
instructions to produce the polynomial model and graph are shown here: 


> bbel im = Im(abund = light + mitvughe“2) ef daca = bbe) 
> plot (abund ~ light, data = bbel) 
> lines(spline(bbel$light, fitted(bbel.lm)), lwd = 2) 


The final graph appears like Figure 10-8. 
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FIGURE 10-8 


In this case you have made your smooth line a trifle wider than the standard using the lwa 
instruction that you saw previously. 


In the following activity you will carry out a logarithmic regression and create a plot that includes a 
curved line of best-fit. 





7 i La Carry out Logarithmic Regression and Add a Line of Best-Fit 


Available for ahaa . ie 

downical wean the pg data from the Beginning.RData file for this activity, 

Wrox.com a logarithmic regression. You will draw the relationship betwee 
line of best-fit. 


which you use here to carry out 
n the variables and add a curved 


iF 


Use the logarithmic example data pg that you saw earlier to create a logarithmic regression: 


> pg.lm = lm(growth ~ log(nutrient), data = pg 
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2. Look at the model summary: 
> summary (pg. 1m) 
3. Draw the basic graph to show the relationship: 


> plot(growth ~ nutrient, data = pg, ylab = 'Plant growth', 
xlab = 'Nutrient concentration') 


4. Add the line of best-fit: 
> lines(spline(pg$nutrient, fitted(pg.lm)), lwd = 1.5) 
5. Redraw the graph using the logarithm of the predictor variable: 


> plot (growth ~ log(nutrient), data = pg, ylab = 'Plant growth', xlab = 'log(Nutrient) ') 


6. Now adda line of best-fit: 


> abline(coef(pg.1m) ) 


How It Works 


The regular 1m() command carries out a simple regression where you specify the predictor variable in 
terms of its logarithm. When the basic graph is plotted, the curved nature of the relationship becomes 
clear. The line of best-fit is curved and the 1ines() command adds it to the existing plot. The spline () 
command curves the line and makes it smooth. The y values for the line are taken from the fitted values 
(via the £itted() command). 


If you plot the graph using the same formula as the linear regression, you see that the points are more 
nearly in a straight line. In this case you can use the abline() command to draw the line of best-fit. 
This time you use the coefficients from the regression to form the coordinates for the line. 
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Confidence Intervals on Fitted Lines 


After you have drawn your fitted line to your regression model, you may want to add confidence inter- 
vals. You can use the predict () command to help you do this. If you run the predict () command 
using only the name of your linear model result, you get a list of values that are identical to the fitted 
values; in other words, the two following commands are identical: 


>fitted(mf.1m) 
>predict (mf. 1m) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
16.65687 17.76092 20.24502 21.07305 21.62507 21.07305 2D ASsi0n Le. 42334 Vie 76092 
10 aah 12, 13 14 15 16 alle 18 
16.93288 18.97537 19.69299 19.96901 19.69299 18.58895 17.37450 17.20889 19.03057 
alts) 20 Zi 22 23 24 25 
22.72912 14.72480 16.65687 24.66119 22.89472 BD SUP TN Bae AS TG, 


However, you can make the command produce confidence intervals for each of the predicted values 
by adding the interval = "confidence" instruction like so: 


> predict (mf.lm, interval = 'confidence' ) 
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The result is a matrix with three columns; the first shows the fitted values, the second shows the 
lower confidence level, and the third shows the upper confidence level. By default, level = 0.95 
(that is both upper and lower confidence levels are set to 95 percent), but you can alter this by 
changing the value in the level = instruction. 


Now that you have values for the confidence intervals and the fitted values, you have the data you 
need to construct the model line as well as draw the confidence bands around it. To do so, perform 
the following steps: 


WF 


Begin by using the predict () command to produce the confidence intervals, which you 
make into a named object: 


>prd = predict (mf.lm, interval = 'confidence', level = 0.95) 


Next add your x data to the result object. You do it in this way because you want to make 
sure that the values are sorted in order of increasing x value. Your result object is a matrix, 
but convert it to a data frame as you add the x data like so: 

> attach(mf) 


> prd = data.frame(prd, BOD) 
> detach (mf) 


Notice that you used the attach() and detach() commands to get the Bop data. You could 
have used m£$Bop, but then the column would be named mf. BOD. You could, of course, rename 
the columns in the new data frame, but in the end it is easier to keep the name of your x vari-_ 


able as it was originally written. You cannot use the with() command in this case; if you try it 
you get an error: 


> with(mf, prd = data.frame(prd, BOD) ) 
Error in eval(expr, envir, enclos) : argument is missing, with no default 
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Instead, make the result matrix into a data frame first and then add the original x values 
(BOD) like so: 


> prd = data. frame (prd) 
> prdSBOD = mfS$BOD 


You now have a data frame containing the original x values, as well as the fitted values and 
lower and upper confidence intervals: 


> head(prd) 

Balle lwr upr BOD 
UG6S65687 15 5438583 yee 77910 200 
17.76092 16.78595 18.73588 180 
20.24502 19.45005 21.03998 135 
2107305520 17759) 20... 968545 120 
21.62507 20.62918 22.62096 110 
22 7305) 20 -A7759 24. 96850, 120 


DUP WN FP 


The only remaining problem is that the x values (that is, BOD) are not in numerical order, and 
if you try to make a line it will not come out looking right; to counteract this, re-sort the data 
frame using the ascending numerical values of the y data. Use the order () command to alter 
the sort order of your data frame: 

> prd = prd[order(prd$BOD) , ] 

> head (prd) 

pEath lwr upr BOD 

22522 (66119) 22 89113096.43106, 55 

D322 69442 2 60574. 240837 Sy 

19 22572912920 548183 23.97640 90 

Teo Asa hea eso eo SOS 2028 5 

25 2225500) 21-27388 23 63282 95 

FACT SA et BOD be 2S 49 6i5. 39!) 


Now at last you have the data you need sorted in the correct order; you can build your plot 
starting with the original data: 


> plot(Length ~ BOD, data = mf) 
Now add your lines using the data frame you created: 
> lines(prd$BOD, prd$fit) 


This makes the line of best-fit and gives the same result as using the abline() command. 
Follow up by adding the lower and upper confidence bands like so: 


> lines(prd$BOD, prd$lwr, lty = 2) 
> lines(prd$BOD, prd$upr, lty = 2) 


In this case, make the confidence lines dashed using the 1ty = 2 instruction. The full process 
is shown in the following command lines: 


> prd = predict (mf.1lm, interval = 'confidence', level = 0.95) # make CI 
> attach(mf) 

> prd = data.frame(prd, BOD) # add y-data 

> detach (mf) 

> prd = prdforder(prd$BOD),] # re-sort in order of y-data 

> plot(Length ~ BOD, data = mf) # basic plot 
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This produces a plot that looks like Figure 10-9. 
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them in full only once. You can easily copy and paste them for future use; you 
simply alter the names of the variables. 
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If you use these commands on a curvilinear regression, your lines will be a little angular so you can 
use the spline() command to smooth out the lines as you saw earlier: 


>lines(spline(x.values, y.values) ) 


If you were looking at the logarithmic regression you conducted earlier, for example, you would use 
the following: 


> plot (growth ~ nutrient, data = pg) 

> prd = predict(pg.lm, interval = ‘confidence’, level = 0.95) 
> prd = data. frame (prd) 

> prdSnutrient = pgSnutrient 

> prd = prd[order(prdS$nutrient) , ] 

> lines(spline(prd$nutrient, prd$fit)) 

> lines(spline(prd$nutrient, Drasupr) =) Wty Sea) 

> lines(spline(prd$nutrient, prd$lwr), hey S92) 
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Confidence intervals are an important addition to a regression plot. To practice the skills required to 
use them you can carry out the following activity. 


TRY IT fe)®ke Add Confidence Intervals to a Regression Plot 


In this activity you will plot a logarithmic regression and add a curved line of best-fit and confidence 
intervals. 


1. Look again at the logarithmic regression you made earlier: 
> pg.lm = Im(growth ~ log(nutrient), data = pg 
2. Redraw the plot: 


> plot(growth ~ nutrient, data = pg, ylab = 'Plant growth', 
xlab = ‘Nutrient concentration' ) 


3. Create an object that contains the fitted values and 95-percent confidence intervals: 
> prd = predict(pg.lm, interval = 'confidence') 
4. Convert these data from a matrix into a data frame: 


> prd = as.data.frame(prd) 


5. Now add the original predictor data to the predicted values and confidence intervals: 


> prdSnutrient = pg$nutrient 


6. Reorder the values in ascending order of the predictor variable: 


> prd = prd[order(prd$nutrient) ,] 


7. Add the line of best-fit: 


> lines(spline(prd$nutrient, prdsfit) ) 


8. Add the upper confidence band: 


> lines(spline(prd$nutrient, prd$upr), lty = 2) 


9. Add the lower confidence band: 


> lines(spline(prd$nutrient, prd$lwr), lty = 2) 


How It Works 


The logarithmic regression uses the 1m() command and the regular plot () produces a curve, as you 
have already seen. The predict () command produces a matrix containing the predicted (that is, fitted) 
values, and the interval = ‘confidence’ instruction makes columns for 95-percent confidence values 
(upper and lower). You need to convert these data into a data frame, and add the original predictor values 


to the frame. 


In this case the values are already in ascending order, but it is a good habit to make sure by using the 
order () command. Now the prd object contains the original predictor variable, the fitted values, as 
well as values for upper and lower confidence intervals. The lines () commands add the lines to the 
plot, and the spline() commands make the lines curved (rather than segments of straight lines). 
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SUMMARIZING REGRESSION MODELS 


Once you have created your regression model you will need to summarize it. This will help remind 
you what you have done, as well as being the foundation for presenting your results to others. The 
simplest way to summarize your regression model is using the summary () command, as you have 
seen before. Graphical summaries are also useful and can often help readers visualize the situation 
more clearly than the numerical summary. 


In addition to producing graphs of the regression model (which you see later), you should check 
the appropriateness of your analysis; you can do this using diagnostic plots. This is the subject 
of the next section. 


Diagnostic Plots 


Once you have carried out your regression analysis, you should look at a few diagnostics. The methods 
of regression have some underlying assumptions, and you should check that these are met before pre- 
senting your results to the world at large. 


You can produce several diagnostic plots quite simply by using the plot () command like so: 
plot (my.1m) 


Once you type the command, R opens a blank graphics window and gives you a message. This 
message should be self-explanatory: 


Hit <Return> to see next plot: 


Each time you press the Enter key, a plot is produced; you have four in total and you can stop at any 
time by pressing the ESC key. The first plot shows residuals against fitted values, the second plot shows 
a normal QQ plot, the third shows (square root) standardized residuals against fitted values, and the 
fourth shows the standardized residuals against the leverage. In the following example, you can see a 
simple regression model and the start of the diagnostic process: 

> mf£.1m = lm(Length ~ BOD + Speed, data = mf) 


> plot (mf.1m) 
Hit <Return> to see next plot: 


In Figure 10-10 the graphics window has been set to display four graphs so the diagnostic plots all 
appear together. 


You see how to split the graphics window in Chapter 11 “More About Graphs.” If you do not want 


all the plots, you can select one (or more) by adding a simple numeric instruction to the plot () 
command like so: : 


> plow (my «Lliy wil) 
= Hoplrajes (asain, ten{laly SH) 
ee soMllonetiiyen tin, 1-96) 


In the first case you get only the first plot. In the second case you get plots one and three, and in the 
final example you get plots one through three. 
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Summary of Fit 


If your regression model has a single predictor variable, you can plot the response against the predic- 
tor and see the regression in its entirety. If you have two predictor variables, you might attempt a 3-D 
graphic, but if you have more variables you cannot make any sensible plot. The diagnostic plots that 
you saw previously are useful, but are aimed more at checking the assumptions of the method than 


showing how “good” your model is. 


You could decide to present a plot of the response variable against the most significant of the pre- 
dictor variables. Using the methods you have seen previously you could produce the plot and add a 
line of best-fit as well as confidence intervals. However, this plot would tell only part of the story 
because you would be ignoring other variables. 
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One option to summarize a regression model is to plot the response variable against the fitted values. 
The fitted values are effectively a combination of the predictors. If you add a line of best-fit, you have 

a visual impression of how good the model is at predicting changes in the response variable; a better 
model will have the points nearer to the line than a poor model. The approach you need to take is simi- 
lar to that you used when fitting lines to curvilinear models. In the following activity you try it out for 
yourself and produce a summary model of a multiple regression with two predictor variables. 


Produce a Summary Plot of a Multiple Regression 





In this activity you will create a multiple regression model and then make a summary plot of the result. 


1. Start by making a regression model. Use the mf data that you used earlier to make a two-factor 
model with Bop and Speed as the predictor variables: 


> mf£.lm = Im(Length ~ BOD + Speed, data = mf) 

2. Now make a result object to hold the predicted values: 
> prd = predict(mf.lm, interval = 'confidence') 

3. Convert the predicted values result from a matrix to a data frame: 
> prd = as.data.frame(prd) 

4. Add the response variable to the predicted values data frame: 
> prd$SLength = mfSLength 

5. Reorder the predicted values in ascending order of the response variable: 
> prd = prd[order (prd$SLength) , ] 

6. Make a scatter plot of the response variable against the predicted/fitted values: 
> plot (Length ~ £2t, prd, xlab = “Fitted Values”) 

7. Adda line of best-fit: 


> abline(lm(Length ~ fit, prd)) 


How It Works 


The basic 1m() command makes the regression, and the predict () command uses the model to create 
fitted values (that is, values of the response variable predicted by the model) as well as confidence inter- 
vals. The result object is a matrix, so you need to convert it to a data frame before adding new columns. 
The response variable is added to the predicted variables simply using the $ syntax; you need this because 
the data need to be reordered so that they are in ascending order (of the response variable). 


The order () command reorders the data according to the variable you specify, in this case the Length 
variable, which is the response factor. The plot () command can now produce a scatter plot showing the 
original response data against the values predicted by the model. The abline() command draws the line 


of best-fit. Note that you need to use another 1m() command to do this. The final graph should look like 
Figure 10-11. ; 
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It would be possible to draw the confidence intervals on the plot, but you need to reorder the predicted 
values again (in order of fit). The commands would be as follows. 

> prd = prd[order(prd$fit) ,] 

> lines(prd$fit, prd$upr) 

> lines(prd$fit, prd$lwr) 
You will see that the lines are not smooth; this is because the confidence intervals are based on several 
predictor variables, so even using the spline() command would not make nice, smooth curves. 
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SUMMARY 


> You use the im() command for linear modeling and regression. 


The regression does not have to be in the form of a straight line; logarithmic and polynomial 
regressions are possible, for example. 


Use the formula syntax to specify the regression model. 


> — Results objects that arise from the 1m() command include coefficients, fitted values, and 
residuals. You can access these via separate commands. 

> You can build regression models using forward or backward stepwise processes. 

> You can add lines of best-fit using the abline () command if they are straight. 

> ~Youcan add curved best-fit lines to plots using the spline() and lines () commands. 

> Confidence intervals can be calculated and plotted onto regression plots. 

> You can produce diagnostic plots easily using the plot () command. 
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You can find the answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 


A Look at the mtcars data that are built into R. You saw these data earlier when you used the mpg 
variable as the response and built a regression model. Compare three linear models: use the wt 
and cyl variables by themselves and together. 


2. Earlier you looked at the mtcars data and built a regression model; the wt variable was the best 
single predictor variable in the regression. How can you plot the relationship between mpg and wt 
and include a line of best-fit and 99-percent confidence intervals? 


Sa The regression model you created earlier was a forward, additive model; that is, you added terms 
one after another. Take the mtcars data again and create a backward deletion model. How does 
this compare to the earlier (forward) model? 


4. How can you compare the forward and backward regression models for the mtcars data? 


5; Now you have created a range of regression models for the mtcars data. How can you produce an 
overall model plot that shows the line of best-fit and confidence bands? 
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TOPIC 


Simple regression: 


cor.test() lm() 
Regression results: 
coef() fitted() resid() 


confint () 


Best-fit lines: 


abline() 


ANOVA and 1m(): 


anova () 


Linear modeling: 


formula syntax 


Model building: 
addi () 
drop1 () 


Comparing regression models: 


anova () 


Curvilinear regression 


1m () 


Adding best-fit lines: 
abline() 


fitted() spline() 


> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


KEY POINTS 


Simple linear regression that could be carried out using the 
cor.test() command can also be carried out using the 1m() 
command. The 1m() command is more powerful and flexible. 


Results objects created using the 1m() command contain 
information that can be extracted using the § syntax, but also 
using dedicated commands. You can also obtain the confidence 
intervals of the coefficients using the confint () command. 


You can add lines of best-fit using the abline() command if 
they are straight lines. The command can determine the slope 
and intercept from the result of an 1m() command. 


Analysis and linear modeling are very similar, and in many cases 
you can carry out an ANOVA using the 1m() command. The 
anova () command produces the classic ANOVA table from the 
result of an 1m() command. 


The basis of the 1m() command is the formula syntax (also 
known as model syntax). This takes the form of response ~ 
predictor(s). Complex models can be specified using this syntax. 


You can build regression models in a forward stepwise manner 
or by using backward deletion. Moving forward, terms are 
added using the addi () command. Backward deletion uses 
the dropi () command. 


You can compare regression models using the anova () 
command. 


Regression models do not have to be in the form of a straight line, 
and as long as the relationship can be described mathematically, 
the regression can be described using the model syntax and 
carried out with the 1m() command. 


Lines of best-fit can be added using the abline() command if 
they are straight. If they are curvilinear, the lines () command is 
used. The lines can be curved using the spline() command. The 
fitted() command extracts values from the 1m() result that can 
be used to determine the best-fit. 





continues 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER (continued) 


TOPIC 


Confidence intervals: 


predict () 


lines() spline() 


Diagnostic plots: 


Tolione, (09) 


KEY POINTS 


Confidence intervals can be determined on the fit of an 1m() 
model using the predict () command. These can then be 
plotted on a regression graph using the lines () command; use 


the spline () command to produce a smooth curve if necessary. 


You can use the plot () command on an 1m() result object to 
produce diagnostic plots. 








More About Graphs 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 


How to add error bars to existing graphs 

How to add legends to plots 

How to add text to graphs, including superscripts and subscripts 
How to add mathematical symbols to text on graphs 

How to add additional points to existing graphs 

How to add lines to graphs, including mathematical expressions 
How to plot multiple series on a graph 


How to draw multiple graphs in one window 


Va VY =VerV¥ ¥ SYoay Ye Y 


How to export graphs to graphics files and other programs 


Previously, you saw how to make a variety of graphs. These graphs were used to illustrate 
various results (for example, scatter plots and box-whisker plots) and also to visualize data 
(for example, histograms and density plots). It is important to be able to create effective 
graphs because they help you to summarize results for others to see, as well as being useful 
diagnostic tools. The methods you learned previously will enable you to create many types 
of useful graphs, but there are many additional commands that can elevate your graphs 


above the merely adequate. 


In this chapter you look at fine-tuning your plots, adding new elements, and generally 
increasing your graphical capabilities. You start by looking at adding various elements to 
existing plots, like error bars, legends, and marginal text. Later you see how to create a 
new type of graph, enabling you to plot multiple series on one chart. 
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ADDING ELEMENTS TO EXISTING PLOTS 


Once you have a basic graph of some sort, you will often want to add extra things to it to help 

the reader understand the situation better. These extra things may be simple axis labels or more 
complex error bars and legends. Generally speaking, the graphical commands you have seen so far 
produce adequate graphs, but the addition of a few tweaks can render them more effective at com- 
municating the situation to the reader. 


Error Bars 


Error bars are an important element in many statistical plots. If you create a box-whisker plot 
using the boxplot () command, you do not need to add any additional information regarding the 
variability of the samples because the plot itself contains the information. However, bar charts 
created using the barplot () command will not show sample variability because each bar is a 
single value—for example, mean. You can add error bars to show standard deviation, standard 
error, or indeed any information you like by using the segments () command. 


Using the segments() Command for Error Bars 


The segments () command enables you to add short sections of a straight line to an existing 
graph. The basic form of the command is as follows: 


Segments (x Start; y stare, x end, y- end) 


The command uses four coordinates to make a section of line; you have x, y coordinates for the 
starting point and x, y coordinates for the ending point. To see the use of the segments () command 
in a bar chart perform the following steps. 


1. You first need some data. Use the following a data frame with three sample columns: 


> be 

Grass Heath Arable 
ik 3 6 19 
2 4 J §) 
| s| 8 8 
4 5 8 8 
5 6 9 9 
6 NP eh ‘el 
oh Bil 12 12 
8 4 ll er 
9 Ms) NA 9 
10 4 NA NA 
ib 7 NA NA 
12 8 NA NA 


2. Plot the means of these three samples, and for error bars use standard error. Start by creating 
an object containing the mean values; you can use the apply () command in this case: 
> bf.m = apply(bf, 2, mean, na.rm = TRUE) 
> bi om 


Grass Heath Arable 
6.833333 9.000000 10.000000 
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Notice that you had to use the na. rm = TRUE instruction to ensure that you removed the 
NA items. 


You now need to get the standard error so you can determine the length of each error bar. 
There is no command for standard error directly, so you need to calculate using standard 
deviation + sqrt(n). Start by getting the standard deviations like so: 

Ser oct eo eomiay, ot joa, Sy me wan = — CRUE) 

>Fbi.sd 


Grass Heath Arable 
SELoLeOl 2438090 4.272002 


When you have Na items, you need a slightly different approach to get the number of observa- 
tions because the length() command does not use na.rm as an instruction. The easiest way 
is to calculate the column sums and divide by the column means because xbar = sum(x) /n: 


> DE. Sipspepply (bE, +2), sum, mastme='LRUE) 


Ses : 

Grass Heath Arable 
82 Fe 90 

Boiler e ik pasion f Rickeane 

soit oh Sagi 

Grass Heath Arable 
12 8 9 


Now that you have the number of replicates, carry on and determine the standard errors: 


> bE-se =—bi.sd / sqrt (bf. 1) 
> bf.se 

Grass Heath Arable 
1.481366 0.755929 1.424001 


You now have all the elements you require to create your plot; you have the mean values to 
make the main bars and the size of the standard errors to create the error bars. However, 
when you draw your plot you create it from the mean values; the error bars are added after- 
ward. This means that the y-axis may not be tall enough to accommodate both the height of 
the bars and the additional error bars. You should check the maximum value you need, and 
then use the ylim instruction to ensure the axis is long enough: 

> bf.m. +.bitse 


Grass Heath Arable 
8.314699 9.755929 11.424001 


You can see that the largest value is 11.42; this knowledge now enables you to scale the 
y-axis accordingly. If you want to set the scale “automatically,” you can determine the single 


value like so: 


> max(bf.m + bf.se) 
fil i424 


To make this even better, round this value up to the nearest higher integer: 


> bf.max = round(max(bf.m + bf.se) + 0.5, 0) 
> bf.max 
ay a 
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10. Youcan now make your bar chart and scale the y-axis accordingly: 


> bp = berploe(bE «ms vlame= C70) omemaza).) 
The graph that results looks like Figure 11-1. 


You can add axis labels later using the title() command. Notice that you gave your plot a name— 
you will use this to determine the coordinates for the error bars. If you look at the object you created, 
you see that it is a matrix with three values that correspond to the positions of the bars on the x-axis 
like so: 


el 
Ord 
Paar oS 
Staal, Se Sie 
In other words, you can use these as your x-values in the segments () command. You are going to 


draw lines from top to bottom, starting from a value that is the mean plus the standard error, and 
finishing at a value that is the mean minus the standard error. You add the error bars like this: 


> segments(bp, bf.m+ bf.se, bp, bf.m - bf.se) 
The plot now has simple lines representing the error bars (see Figure 11-2). 


The segments () command can also accept additional instructions that are relevant to lines. For 
example, you can alter the color, width, and style using instructions you have seen before (that is, 
col, lwd, and lty). 


You can add cross-bars to your error bars using the segments () command like so: 


> segments(bp - 0.1, bf.m + bf.se, bp + 0.1, bf.m + bf.se) 
> segments(bp - 0.1, bf.m - bf.se, bp + 0.1, bf.m - bf.se) 


The first line of command added the top cross-bars by starting a bit to the left of each error bar and 
drawing across to end up a bit to the right of each bar. Here you used a value of +0.1; this seems to 
work well with most bar charts. The second line of command added the bottom cross-bars; you can 
see that the command is very similar and you have altered the + sign to a — sign to subtract the stan- 
dard error from the mean. 


You can now tidy up the plot by adding axis labels and “grounding” the bars; the full set of com- 
mands is as follows: 


bp = bartplot (btam, Vvalame= (0) bt mas) ) 

segments (bp, bi-m + bivse, bp, br.m = be.se) 

segments(bp - 0.1, bf.m+ bf.se, bp + 0.1, bf.m + bf.se) 
icfepuil=iahetsi(Vojoy Wind, love — Jowett, Vaje) 22 (0), Tove ant — bf.se) 

box () 

title(xlab = 'Site - Habitat', ylab = "Butterfly abundance') 
abline(h = seq(2, 10, 2), lty = 2, col = ‘gray85') 


WENO NES NE NAN 


The box() command simply adds a bounding box to the plot; you could have made a simple 
“grounding” line using the following: 


abline(h = 0) 


You add simple axis titles using the title() command, and finally, use abline() to make some 
gridlines. The finished plot looks like Figure 11-3. 





SS 


oa 
— 
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You can add additional instructions to your segments () command when drawing the error 

bars. You might, for example, make the lines wider using the 1wd = instruction or alter the color 
using the col = instruction. Most of the other graphical instructions that you have seen will work 
on the segments () lines. 


In the following activity you add some error bars for yourself. 


(© WREST Create and Add Error Bars to a Bar Chart 


+ ail Use the grass data object from the Beginning. RData file for this activity. It has two columns of 


Wrox.com data: rich is the response variable and graze is the predictor. 


7 


2. 


Make a result object that contains mean values for the two levels of the response variable: 
> grass.m = tapply(grass$rich, grass$graze, FUN = mean) 
Now determine the standard error: 


> grass.sd = tapply(grass$rich, grass$graze, FUN = sd) 
> grass.1 = tapply(grass$rich, grass$graze, FUN = length) 
> grass.se = grass.sd / sqrt (grass.1) 


Work out the maximum height that the bar plus error bar will reach: 
> grass.max = round (max(grass.m + grass.se)+0.5, 0) 
Create the basic bar chart and add axis labels: 


> bp = barplot(grass.m, ylim = c(0, grass.max) ) 
> title(xlab = 'Treatment', ylab = 'Species Richness' ) 


Draw in the basic error bars: 


> segments(bp, grass.m + grass.se, bp, grass.m - grass.se, lic = A) 
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6. Add hats to the error bars: 


> segments(bp - C.1, grass.m + grass.se, bp + 0.1, grass.m + grass.se, lwd 
> segments(bp - 0.1, grass.m - grass.se, bp + 0.1, grass.m - grass.se, lwd 


ett 
ONO) 


How It Works 


Because you have a response variable and a predictor variable, you must use the tapply() command to 
calculate the means and the values required for the error bars. Because you have no NA items, you do not 
need to modify the command. You can extract the number of replicates using the length() command as 
the FUN instruction. You need the mean values to make the basic plot and the standard error, calculated 
from the standard deviation and the square root of the number in each sample. 


The error bars may be “too tall” for the axis, so you need to add the standard error to the mean to work out 
the limit of the y-axis. You can now use the barplot () command along with the yl im instruction to make 
the plot and ensure that the y-axis is the right length. The plot is given a name so that you can determine 

the x-coordinate of the bars. The segments () command draws the error bars from a point that lies one 
standard error above the mean to a point one standard error below. You use the 1wd instruction to make the 
error bars a bit wider. Finally, you add the hats in two similar commands, first the top and then the bottom. 


aa 











ea 








Using the arrows() Command to Add Error Bars 


You can also use the arrows () command to add your error bars; you look at this command a little 
later in the section on adding various sorts of line to graphs. The main difference from the segments () 
command is that you can add the “hats” to the error bars in one single command rather than separately 
afterward. 


Adding Legends to Graphs 


If you have more than one series of data to plot as a bar chart, you may need to create a legend to 
add to your plot. There is a legend() command to create legends and add them to existing plots. 
You can also use legend as an instruction in some plot types, including the barplot () command. 


In the following example you see a data matrix; the barplot () command is used to create a bar 
chart and include a legend: 


> bird 

Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 
Blackbird 47 10 40 2 2 
Chaffinch 19 3 5 0 2 
Great Tit 50 0 10 7 0 
House Sparrow 46 16 8 4 0 
Robin 9 3 0 0 2 
Song Thrush 4 0 6 0 0 


> barplot(bird, beside = TRUE, legend = TRUE) 
This produces a graph that looks like Figure 11-4. 


This is simple enough, and you created something similar in Chapter 7. However, you are able to 
customize the legend with a variety of additional instructions. The legend() command itself allows 


quite a few parameters to be set, and you can pass these directly via the barplot () command using 
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the args. 1legend() instruction. In the following example, you alter the position of the legend from 
its "topright" default position, and also turn off the border to the legend like so: 


> barplot (bird, beside 





®& Blackbird 
Chaffinch 
Great Tit 


CJ House Sparrow 
CX] Robin 
(Song Thrush 














Garden Hedgerow Pasture Woodland 
FIGURE 11-4 
The new graph looks like Figure 11-5. 
° 
te) 
° 
+ 
° @ Blackbird 
4 i Chaffinch 
Great Tit 
(1) House Sparrow 
= DO Robin 
(Song Thrush 
iS} 
n Ad || 3 i mo 
Garden Hedgerow Parkland Pasture Woodland 


FIGURE 11-5 


TRUE, legend = TRUE, args.legend = list(x = 'right', bty 





Uain))) 
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You include all the instructions for the legend() part inside a list () command. These instructions 
can alter the colors displayed, the plotting characters, the text, and other items. You see some of 
these instructions shortly. 


Color Palettes 


The barplot () example (refer to Figure 11-5) used default colors (gamma-corrected gray colors, in 
this case), but you can alter the colors of the bars by specifying them explicitly or via the palette () 
command. If you use the palette () command without any instructions, you see the current settings: 


> palette () 
("black "red" "green3" "blue" "cyan" "magenta" "yellow" 
[8] voray 


These colors will be used for plots that do not have any special settings (many do). It is useful to be 
able to set the colors so that you can match up the colors of the bars of a barplot () to the colors in 
a legend(). 


In the current barplot () example you have six series of data (corresponding to the six rows), so 
you require your customized palette to have six colors. You have various options; in the following 
example you create six gray colors: 

> palette(gray(seq(0.5, 1, len = 6))) 

> palette() 

[1] "#808080" "gray60" "gray70" "gray80" "#E6E6E6" "white" 


In this case you start with a 50 percent gray (0.5) and end up with white (1); you split the sequence 
into six parts (len = 6). You can reset to the default palette at any time using the following: 


> palette('default') 


Now, whenever you need your sequence of colors you can use palette() to utilize them like so: 


> palette(gray(seq(0.5, 1, len = 6))) 
> barplot (bird, beside TRUE, col = palette(), legend = TRUE, 
args.legend = list(bty Dag) 3) 


Il 


You do not need to specify the colors of the legend in this case because you have specified the pal- 


ette() colors for the plot. However, if you use the legend() command separately, you do need to 
specify the fill colors for the legend boxes like so: 


> barplot (bird, beside = T, col = palette()) 
> legend(x = 'topright', legend = rownames(bird), fill = palette()) 


You see more about legends in the next section. Table 11-1 lists some other color palette commands 
you can use. 


TABLE 11-1: Color Palettes 


COLOR PALETTE COMMAND EXPLANATION 


rainbow(n, alpha = 1, start = 0, 


Sets rainbow colors (red, orange, yellow, and so on); 
end = max(1,n - 1) /n) : 


n = the number of colors required; alpha = the trans- 
parency (1is solid); start = beginning color (1= red, 
1/6 = yellow, and so on); end = end color. 
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COLOR PALETTE COMMAND EXPLANATION 

heat.colors(n, alpha = 1) Sets reds and oranges as the colors. 

terrain.colors(n, alpha = 1) Uses a range of colors starting with greens, then yel- 
low and tan. 

topo.colors(n, alpha = 1) Uses “topographic” colors, starting with blues, then 


greens and yellows. 
em.colors(n, alpha = 1) Uses blues and pinks. 


gray (levels) Sets grays where O = black and 1 = white. Usually a 
vector of levels is given. For example, seq(0.5, 1, 
len = 6) producing six gray colors from 50 percent 
to white. 


You can also specify the palette() colors explicitly like so: 


> paletre(c(®biue®; ' green", ¢yellow’, 'pank",, Vtan", “cormsi1k")) 
> palette() 
[1] "blue" "green" "yellow" Moar" ean" "cornsilk" 


Placing a Legend on an Existing Plot 


As you saw previously, you can create a legend as part of a barplot () command. However, with 
most graphs the legend must be added separately after the main plot has been drawn. The legend () 
command is what you need to do this. 


When placing a legend on an existing plot you need to control the colors used so that you can match 
up the plot colors with the legend colors. In the following example, you create a gray palette using 
six shades of gray to match the number of bars you will get in each category using the following 
commands: 

> palette(gray(seq(0.5, 1, len = 6))) 

> barplot (bird, beside = TRUE, col = palette()) 
You see in the second command the instructions to plot the bar chart using the palette() colors. 
Now you can use the legend() command to add a legend. The general form of the legend() com- 
mand is as follows: 


legend(x, y = NULL, legend, £111 = NULL, eel = par (i. col.) 
The first part defines the x and y coordinates of the top-left part of the legend, You can specify a 
single value as text, for example, "topright". The legend = part is a vector containing the names 
to appear in the legend. The £i11 = part is used when you have a bar or pie chart and want to show 
the bar or slice color by the names; it creates a simple block of color. The col = part is used when 
you have plots with points and/or lines. 
In the current example, you place the legend at the top-right corner of the graph like so: 


spilegend(x = “topright”, llegend = rownames (bird), fill = palette(), bty = 'n') 
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You set the names of the rows to appear as your legend text and use the palette() colors to 
become the colored boxes beside each name. Finally, you use the bty = 'n' instruction to set the 


/ 
“ ” 


border type to “none” (the default is “o”, presumably for “on”). 


In this case the graph looks exactly the same as the one you drew earlier (refer to Figure 11-4) except 
that the legend has no border. You can use all the legend() instructions as part of a barplot() by 
setting legend = TRUE and then using args.legend = list(...). You replace the contents of the 
brackets with the instructions as required; the instructions are summarized in Table 11-2. 


TABLE 11-2: Legend Instructions/Parameters 


INSTRUCTION : EXPLANATION 
legend(...) 
x = The x coordinate for the top-left of the legend box. If y is not specified, you 


can use one of the following text strings: 'topright', 'topleft', 'left', 
'right', 'top', 'bottom', 'bottomright', 'bottomleft', 'center'’. 
These may be abbreviated. 


y = NULL The y coordinate for the top left of the legend box. 
legend A vector of names to be used as the text for the legend. 
fill = NULL If specified, this causes blocks to appear beside the legend names filled in the 


color(s) specified. 


col Used to set colors for lines or points if specified. 

bty The box/border type for the legend; bty = 'n' sets the box/border to “none” 
and bty = 'o' sets the box/border to “on.” 

pch The plotting character to use in the legend beside the names; these will be set 


to the color specified in the col = instruction. 
lty Sets the line type if appropriate. 
lwd Sets the line width if appropriate. 


A host of additional instructions can be used with the legend () command; look at the help 


entry via the help(legend) command. You see a few more examples later when you look at the 
matplot() command. 


Adding Text to Graphs 


Adding text to a graph can improve its readability enormously, and generally turn it into an altogether 
more useful object. You have already seen a few examples of how to add text to an existing plot; the 


most obvious one being the axis labels (using xlab and ylab). Text can also be used within the plot 
area, to show statistical results, for example. 
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Here you look at ways to add text to the main plotting area, as well as means to customize your axis 
labels in various useful ways. 


Making Superscript and Subscript Axis Titles 


So far the axis titles that you have used have all been plaintext, but you may want to use superscript or 
subscript. The key to achieving this is the expression() command; this takes plaintext and converts it 


into a more complex form. You can use the expression() command to create mathematical symbols 
too, which you see later. 


You can use the expression() command directly as part of your plot () command or you can 
create your text label separately; in any event you use rules similar to “regular expressions” to 
generate the output you require. In the following example you create a simple scatter plot and 
then add titles to the axes using the title() command; this makes it easier to see: 


> plot(comt: ~ speed, data = fw, xlab = "", yilab = "") 
> title(xlab = expression('Speed ms'%*-1)) 

> title(ylab = expression('Count '['per net'])) 

> title(main = 'Superscript\nand\nSubscript') 


The plot () command simply draws a scatter plot; you suppress the axis titles by using double quotes. 
In expression() syntax a caret symbol (*) means “create superscript,” so the first part of your label is 
in regular quotes and the *-1 part that follows creates a superscript |. To create subscript you enclose 
the part you want in square brackets; note that you have two sets of quoted text, one outside the [] 
and the other inside the []. 


Although not strictly an axis label, the example included a main title to illustrate that you can 
create newlines using \n; in this example, the \n is ignored as text and the text following it 
appears on a fresh line. The graph that results from this looks like Figure 11-6. 


Superscript 
and 
Subscript 


Count per net 








5 10 15 20 25 30 35 
Speed ms -1 
FIGURE 11-6 
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You do not always need to put your text in quotes like regular axis labels because the expression () 
command converts what you want into a text string. However, the command does not like spaces, 
and in this case you required Speed ms™ asa label. You can use the * to link the items together; the 
following example would have produced the same text as before: 


> title(xlab = expression(Speed*' '*ms*-1)) 


This time you use a pair of quotes with a single space to split the two elements. You also used quotes 
for the subscripted label; you cannot avoid them in the ['per net'] part, because the space needs 
to be present. You could, however, drop the quotes from the first part; the following would give you 


Ne 


> title(ylab = expression(Count['per net'])) 


the same result as before (Count 


per net 


Better still would be to avoid quotes altogether and use the tilde (~) symbol. This takes the place 
of spaces in the expression() command. In the current example, therefore, you would use the 
following commands: 


> title(xlab = expression(Speed ~ ms%*-1)) 
> title(ylab = expression(Count[per ~ net])) 


So, the spaces you see in the commands are actually ignored and it is the ~ symbols that produce the 
spaces in the final text labels. 


If you require your labels to be in another typeface, such as italic, you need to alter the expression () 
text itself by adding an extra part. You have several options, as shown in Table 11-3. 


TABLE 11-3: Modifying the Font in a Text expression() 





COMMAND EXPLANATION 

plain(text) The text in the brackets is plaintext. 

italic(text) Makes the text in the brackets italic font. 
bold(text) Creates bold font. 

bolditalic (text) Sets the font for the following text to bold and italic. 


For the example you have here, your x- and y-axis labels could be set to italics in the following 
manner: 


> title(ylab = expression(italic(Count['per net']))) 
> title(xlab = expression(italic(Speed*' '*ms*-1))) 


It is possible to build up quite complex labels in this manner, but it is also easy to make a mistake! 
For this reason it can be helpful to create objects to hold the expression() labels: 


> xl = expression(italic(Speed ~ ms*-1) ) 
> yl = expression(italic(Count[per ~ net])) 
> plot(count ~ speed, data = fw, xlab = xl, yilab = yi) 


You can also use the expression() command to create mathematical symbols and expressions; you 
’ 
return to these shortly. . 
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Orienting the Axis Labels 


For the most part you have used labels on your plots that were oriented in a single direction: horizontal 
to the axis. You can alter this using the las = instruction. Recall that you used this when looking at 
the results of a Tukey HSD test. The instruction is useful in helping to fit in labels that would otherwise 
overlap. Table 11-4 summarizes the options for the 1as instruction. 


TABLE 11-4: Options for the las() Command for Axis Label Orientation 


COMMAND EXPLANATION 


as s=00 Labels always parallel to the axis (the default). 
tas. =" All labels horizontal. 

tase 2 Labels perpendicular to the axes. 

Pasensas All labels vertical. 


If you rotate the axis labels, it is possible that they may not fit into the plot margin, and you may 
need to alter this to make room. This is the subject of the following section. 


Making Extra Space in the Margin for Labels 


You can alter the margins of a plot with a call to the mar = instruction. You cannot set the margins 
“on the fly” while you are creating a plot so you must use the par() command before you start. The 
general form of the mar() instruction is as follows: 


mar = c(bottom, left, top, right) 
You use numeric values to set the size of the margins (as lines of text). The default values are: 
Mawes Ve (5.04, 2, 20) 10 1) 


It is a good idea to save the original values so that you can recall/reset them later. The easiest way is 
to create an object to hold the old values: 
>wODie =spar (mar ="c (S71 ib wit 2 ))) 


various graphical commands here... 
> par (opt) 


In this example you create an object called opt and set the margins to new values. Then you carry 
out various graphical commands before resetting. It can take some trial and error to get the correct 
values for an individual plot, but the up arrow can recall an earlier command, so this process it not 


too hard. 


Setting Text and Label Sizes 


You can set the sizes of text and labels using the cex = instruction. You can use several subsettings, 


as summarized in Table 11-5. 
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TABLE 11-5: Options for Setting Character Expansion 


COMMAND EXPLANATION | 


cex =n Sets the magnification factor for the plotting characters (or text). 
If n =1, “normal” size is used. Values > 1 make items larger and 
values < 1make them smaller. 


cex.axis =n The magnification factor for axis labels; for example, units on y-axis. 
cex.lab =n Magnification factor for main axis labels. 
cex.names =n Sets the magnification factor for names labels; for example, bar 


category labels. 


cex.main =n The magnification factor for the main plot title. 


Adding Text to the Plot Area 


Adding text to an existing graph can be useful for many reasons; you may need to label various points 
or state a statistical result, for example. You can add text to an existing graph by using the text () com- 
mand. You specify the x and y coordinates for your text and then give the text that you require; this can 
be in the form of text in quotes or an expression(). The general form of the command is as follows: 


eerie, BY, Ubleeiigy Sy Scat) 


The text you create is effectively centered on the x, y coordinates that you supply; you can alter this 
by using the pos = instruction. The following example shows the range of options: 


S plot(sl0 eslOe pen. = sy coxa tes) 

> text(4, 4, 'Centered on point') 

Sexes, Sf UMGer wedwme “(HOS"= ah) Va DOs ae) 

> text(s, 5% “hett of pointe (ped-=s2)  tpose=—a) 
> texte, 6) HAbove point (post= 3) 2 = poss= 4) 
Sekexaii | /eiRughnyoksporni (poss rae a Dos sat) 


The simple plot () command creates a scatter plot with points (as +) so you can see the effects of 
altering the text position. The graph that results looks like Figure 11-7. 


You can add a variety of other instructions to modify the text; changing its size, color, and so on. 
Table 11-6 shows a few of the options. 


TABLE 11-6: Options for Altering Text Appearance when Added to a Graph 


INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 

col Sets the text color, usually with a simple name. For example, 
Voge O's 

cex =n The character expansion factor >1 makes text larger and <1 makes 
it smaller. 


Ont Sets the font type; 1 = plain (default), 2 = bold, 3 = italic, 4 = bold italic. 
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INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 


pose =a The position of the text relative to the coordinates; 1= below, 2 = to 
the left, 3 = above, 4 = to the right. If missing, the text is centered 
on the coordinates. 


eLesek = 0.5 An additional offset in character widths (default = 0.5). 


srt =n The rotation of the text in degrees, thus srt = 180 produces 
upside down text. 





oO + 


+Right of point (pos = 4) 
Above point (pos = 3) 
oa 











o 
° 
i3E 
— 
Left of point (pos = 2)+ 
+ Centered on point 
+ 
Under point (pos = 1) 
N- ~ 
2d Se lee aes “ 
= 
Zz 4 6 8 10 
1:10 
FIGURE 11-7 


Knowing exactly where to place the text can be a bit hit-or-miss and involves some trial and error. 
However, it is also possible to determine the appropriate coordinates by using the locator () com- 
mand. You have two possibilities. You can simply use the locator () command to find coordinates 


by clicking on a plot: 
locator (1) 
You now select the graph window, and when you left-click in the plot area you get the x and y coor- 


dinates of the position you clicked; you can then use these in your text () command. Alternatively, 
you can use locator (1) as part of the text () command: 


> text(locator(1), 'Text appears at the point you click') 


After you press Enter the program waits for you to click in the plot window; then the text appears. 
In this example the text would be centered on the point you click, but you can add the pos = 
instruction to alter this (refer Table 11-6). 
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} NOTE The locator() command enables you to set the location of items you add 
to your plots by clicking with the mouse. The default position for text is centered on 
the point you click, but for a legend the point you click sets the top left of the legend. 

















Adding Text in the Plot Margins 


You have already seen how to label the main axes using xlim and ylim instructions, but sometimes 
you need to add text into the marginal area of a graph. You can add text to the plot margins using 
the mtext () command. The general form of this command is as follows: 


MEext (text, side =—3);) dine =s0" font == aad) = 0.5.5) 


You can use regular text (in quotes) or an expression(), or indeed any object that produces text. The 
side = instruction sets which margin you want (1 = bottom, 2 = left, 3 = top, 4 = right); the default is 
the top (side = 3). You can also offset the text by specifying the line you require; 0 (the default) is at the 
outer part of the plot area nearest the plot. Positive values move the text outward and negative values 
move it inward. You can also set the font, color, and other attributes. The following example produces 
a simple plot to demonstrate: 





Se OWe te nO leon) 

~sMeexti(@meext (side = Wy tine = =P)" Ff side = i) tine = =—1) 

> mtext('mtext(side = 2, line = -1, font = 3)', side = 2, line = -1, font = 3) 
> MLexti('meext (side = 3, font = 2)"% side = 3, font = 2) 

> Meext|(“mtexe (side "= 3, dane = 2, font = 2)", dane =a) eade = 3, “Eont = 2) 

= mrext ( mtext (side =935 line =\2, font = 2, .Gexc =e). ices ed 2) ebimes = 2%, 
Side) =—3) 7) font. = 2) 

> MEexE("mEext (sade = 3, line = -2, font =.4, cex = 0.8)". cex = O-6e- ont sAy 
line = -2) 

> mtext('mtext(side = 4, line = 0)', side = 4, line = 0) 


This produces a graph that looks like Figure 11-8. 


You can adjust how far along each margin the text appears using the adj = instruction; a value of 0 
equates to the bottom or left of the margin, and a value of 1 equates to the top or right of the margin. 
The default equates to 0.5, the middle of the side. Table 11-7 shows the main options. 


TABLE 11-7: Options for using the mtext() Command 


OPTION EXPLANATION 


Sidags 3 Sets the side of the plot window to add the text; 1 = bottom, 2 = left, 
3 = top (default), 4 = right. 


line = 0 Which line of the margin to use; 0 (the default) is nearest to the plot 
window. Larger values move outward and lower (-ve) values move 
into the plot area. 


adj = n How far along the axis/margin to place text: 0 equates to left or 
bottom alignment and 1 equates to right or top alignment. 
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_ OPTION EXPLANATION 


cex 


I 
3 


The character expansion factor; values > 1 make text larger and 
values <1 make it smaller. 


col. = color The color to use; generally a text value. For example, "gray40". 

font 1 Sets the font; 1= plain (default), 2 = bold, 3 = italic, 4 = bold italic. 

las = 0 The orientation of the text relative to the axis/margin: O = parallel 
to axis (default), 1 = horizontal, 2 = perpendicular to axis/margin, 
3 = vertical. 


mtext(side = 3, line = 2, font = 2, cex = 1.2) 
mtext(side = 3, line = 1, font = 2) 
mtext(side = 3, font = 2) 











=) mtext(side = 3, line = —2, font = 4, cex = 0.8) Oo 
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FIGURE 11-8 


Creating Mathematical Expressions 
Earlier you saw how to use the expression() command to make superscript and subscript text. 
The command also enables you to specify complex mathematical expressions in a similar manner. 
You have lots of options, but the following examples illustrate the most useful ones: 


S ploe tO lip eyper= 1%) 
SJopt =" par (céex =-12'5) 


> text(1, 1, expression (hat (x) )) 
> text(2, 2, expression (alpha==x) ) 
> text(3, 3, expression (beta==y) ) 
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4, expression(frac(x, y))) 

5, expression(sum(x) ) ) 

6, expression(sum(x%2) ) ) 

fp, OXDLeSSiOn (Das UX) == SUM & ecey ae eles a) paul 
8, expression(sqrt (x) ) ) 

9, expression(sqrt(x, 3))) 


Vere Va Va N/a 
ct 
oO 
* 
co 


par (opt) 


This produces something like Figure 11-9. 


je) 
= 


< |x 








<> 


1:10 
FIGURE 11-9 


You begin by creating a blank plot and then reset the cex instruction to produce text 1.5 times larger 
than normal. The cex instruction could, of course, be used for each text () command, but this way 
is more efficient. 


The first command produces a simple letter x with a hat: X. The second command produces a Greek 


character. You use two equal signs to get your final text: @ = x. The next example uses the Greek letter 
beta and you end up with B = y. 


The fourth command creates a fraction; you specify the top and the bottom parts of the fraction 


separated with a comma. The fifth command creates a ¥, character, and you make this more complex 
in the sixth command by adding a superscript. 


The seventh command is quite complicated and uses several elements including a subscript. The final 
two commands use the square root symbol. 


You can alter the character size directly using the cex = instruction and can also control the color 
via the col = instruction. The typeface must be set from within the expression itself. For example: 


expression(italic(x%*2)) 
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This command produces x”, with the whole lot being in an italic typeface. The expression() syntax 
enables you to produce more or less any text you require; for full details look at help (plotmath). 
Table 11-8 outlines a few of the options for producing math inside text expressions. 


TABLE 11-8: Producing Math Inside Text Expressions 


EXPRESSION 


x $+-% y 

x $/B y 

bar (x) 
ELAG(s, yj 

x ups y 
infinity 
italic(test) 
plain(text) 
alpha - omega 
Alpha - Omega 


180*degree 


RESULT 

Produces x plus y. For example, x + y. 
Produces x minus y. For example, x — y. 
Creates x equals y. For example, x = y. 
Creates x plus or minus y. For example, x + y. 
Produces x divided by y. For example, x + y. 
Produces x with an over-bar. 

A fraction with x on the top and y on the bottom. 
Makes x up-arrow y. For example, x y. 

An infinity symbol. 

Sets italic text. 

Sets plaintext. 

Lowercase Greek symbols. 

Uppercase Greek symbols. 


Adds the degree symbol. For example, 180°. 


x~y Leave a space between x and y. For example, x y. 


Recall the bar chart you created earlier when you created and added error bars using the segments () 
command. In the following activity you will recreate the graph and add a variety of text items to it. 


p-seueeiege Add Text Items to a Graph 


In this activity you will redraw the bar chart you made earlier and add text items to the graph. 


Make the y-axis labels horizontal and the names of the bars larger than standard: 


> bp = barplot(grass.m, ylim = c(0, grass.max), las = 1, cex.names = 2) 
> segments(bp, grass.m + grass.se, bp, grass.m, lwd = 2) 
> segments(bp - 0.1, grass.m + grass.se, bp + 0.1, grass.m + grass.se, iwci—e2) 


Now add a title to the y-axis using a superscript: 


> title(ylab = expression (Richness~per~m*2) ) 
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3. Now adda title to the x-axis using a subscript: 
> title(xlab = expression(Treatment [cutting] ) ) 

4. Add the mean values for each bar to the top part of each bar: 
> text(bp, grass.m - 0.5, as.character(grass.m) ) 

5. Now make a text object that contains the result of a t-test: 
> cesulty = lt = 4 o098 mci Se 4 wipe. 003 9! 


6. Add the result of the t-test to the area above the right bar and make it italic. Click on a point a little 
way above the top of the error bar to leave room for the three lines of text: 


> Eext (locator (i), resule sibonks=s5)) 

7. Now add a note in the right margin reminding you that the values on the bars represent means: 
> mtext('Mean values', side = 4) 

8. Finally, add a bounding box around the plot area: 


= DOs (0) 


How It Works 


The first command creates a names bar chart. You set the axis labels to horizontal using the las = 1 
instruction. The cex.names = 2 part makes the names larger than normal. The segments () commands 
add the error bars and their top hats. The titles() commands use the expression() to create the 
superscript and subscripts. 


The mean values are taken from the earlier result (grass.m) and made into text using the as. character () 
command. The text () command places them just below the top of each bar. 


Using \n creates newlines in text strings, so you can create a multiline text object by including these. 
The \n is used here to separate the parts of the t-test result. The locator (1) command waits for a single 
click of the mouse and places the text centered on that point. Setting font = 3 makes the resulting text 
italic. The mtext () command adds a note to the margin; the right margin in this case. 








SSSR 


Adding Points to an Existing Graph 


You may need to add points to an existing graph, for example, if you need to create a scatter plot 
containing more than one sample. You can add points to an existing plot window by using the 
points() command. This works more or less like the plot () command, except that you do not 
create a new graph. The general form of the points() command is as follows: 


points(x, y = NULL, type = "p", ...) 


You specify the x and y coordinates for your points like you would with any other plot (); this 
means that you can use a formula, in which case you do not need the y = instruction because the 

x and y coordinates are taken from the formula. You can also add other graphical instructions that 
affect the plotting characters; you can alter the size, color, and type for example. You cannot, how- 
ever, alter the y-axis size or the axis labels because these will only work when you make a new plot. 
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Instead, you use the title() command to make axis titles or the mtext () command. The follow- 
ing example shows the creation of a simple two-series scatter plot. The data are a simple data frame 
with three columns: 


> fwi 

speed sfly mfly 
1 9 2 22 
2 6 3 gS: 
3 yi 4 10 
4 5 6 9 
5 4 23 5 
6 3 26 4 
v; 4 ae 12 
8 i] 20 8 


The first column contains the predictor variable (the x-axis) and the next two columns are response 
variables (two lots of y-axis). You can create a simple scatter plot using the plot () command like so: 


> plot(sfly ~ speed, data = fwi, pch = 21, ylab = 'Abundance', xlab = 'Speed') 


Notice that you have specified the plotting character and axis titles explicitly. The graph now shows 
one series of data in the plot window. You can add the second series by using the points () command: 


> points(mfly ~ speed, data = fwi, pch = 19) 


To differentiate between the two series of data, you use a different plotting character (pch = 19); 
you can also use a different color or size via the col = and cex = instructions. To add a legend to 
help the reader see the different series, you can use the legend() command in the following way: 


> legend(x = 'topright', legend = c('Stonefly', 'Mayfly'), pch = ¢(21,19), bty = 
*r") 
In this case you place the legend at the top right of the plot window and set the legend text explicitly. 
You also set the plotting characters that appear in the legend to match those used in the plots; if you 
had used different colors you could set the colors to match in a similar fashion. The commands are 
repeated in the following code: 


> plot(sfly ~ speed, data = fwi, pch = 21, ylab = 'Abundance', xlab = 'Speed') 

> points(mfly ~ speed, data = fwi, pch = 19) 

> legend(x = 'topright', legend = c('Stonefly', May tly) oe Deis .c\(2i FeO) bity. = 
'a") 


The final graph looks like Figure 11-10. 


In the current example it does not make a lot of sense to join the dots, but it is possible to create 
points that are joined for use in more appropriate circumstances. 

You can use the points() command very much like the plot () command and create a series of 
joined-up points. When you create a scatter plot that uses only points, you do not need to be con- 
cerned about the order in which the items are plotted. In the current example, however, the x-data 


are unsorted, and if you tried to plot them with connecting lines, you would end up with a mess! 
You need to sort them in ascending order of the x-variable. Once your data are in the right order, 


you can proceed with the line-plot. 


In the following activity, you reorder the data that you have seen here to produce a line-plot with 


two series of data. 
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Abundance 





FIGURE 11-10 


usaélcas, Make a Two-Series Scatter/Line Plot with Legend 





jallable for Use the fwi data object from the Beginning.RData file for this activity. You will use the data to 


Wrox.com make a line-plot. 


1. Reorder the data in ascending x-values, that is, by the speed variable, for the line-plot to work. 
You can take two approaches: 


» — Sort the data “on the fly” 
» Sort the data before you start 


2. To sort the data on the fly, make the line-plot using the sf1y variable and specify the sort order directly: 


> plot (sfly[order(speed)] ~ sort(speed), data = fwi, pch = 21, ylab = 'Abundance', 
slab = "“Speed'; type= "bi", ty = 2), icex= 105° Iwd = 2) 


3. Add the second series (the mf1y variable) and similarly specify the sort order: 


> points (mfly[order(speed)] ~ sort(speed), data = EW. *pchy =" 199" Eype’ =p Leyes 
6ex =) 1S, -lwd'=r2) 5 


4. Now add the legend: 


> legend(x =""topr”, legend = c('Stonefly', 'Mayfly'), pch = S(2t, 1 Oy baye=an ne 
ey =a 27 9S)o pEticext= MSM walt) 


5. To sort the data before plotting, create a copy of the data sorted in the correct order: 
> fwi = fwilorder (fwiS$speed) , ] 
6. Now make the first plot using the sfly variable: 


> plot(sfly ~ speed, data = fwi, type. =""b", pel) = 2 tyne ylab = 'Aundance', 
xlab = 'Speed', cex = 1.5, lwd = 2) 
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7. Add the second series (the mf1y variable) to the graph: 
SROs nel y ee once Udtam=—iwirityoe = “oe pehe= 0 ese" 37 cex = 1557 Iwdl =n2) 
8. Now add the legend: 


SelccenG (a Opa uegena — CG ( StoneLly', Mayrly™’) pch = e(21, 19), bty =-"n", 
hay = Cl2; Sit pt coe = noe eLwo= 2) 


How It Works 


The data need to be sorted in order of the predictor variable so that the line that joins the points con- 
nects them in the right order. You can do this as you go along by specifying the response variable using 
the order () command. The predictor variable uses the sort () command. The plotting character and 
line style are given explicitly using pch and 1ty instructions so that you can match thein later with the 
legend. The points() command adds the second series to the graph; once again, the data are rearranged 
using order() and sort (). 


The second approach is to rearrange the data before you start; here you use the predictor variable as the 
index to order the data. The plot () and points() commands are now a little simpler. 


In either approach, the final step is the legend itself. This is added to the top right of the plot, and 
the plotting symbols and line styles are set to match those of the series you plotted. Note that you 
use the pt.cex instruction, which alters the size of the symbols in the legend but does not alter the 
text size as cex would. The final plot appears like Figure 11-11. 


-0o - Stonefly 
--@- Mayfly 


Abundance 








FIGURE 11-11 


If you want to alter the color of the points, you can easily do so using the col = instruction. The color of 
the points displayed in the legend () is also set via the col = instruction. If you want to alter the color 
of the legend text itself, you need to use the text .col = instruction. 
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Adding Various Sorts of Lines to Graphs 


You have seen some examples of adding lines to existing plots already; you saw how to add 
straight lines using the abline() command. You also saw how to create lines fitted to results of 
linear regressions using lines() and the spline() command to make them curved. You also saw 
how to use the segments () command to add sections of straight line; you used these to create 
error bars. In this section you review some of these methods and add a few extra ways to draw 
straight and curved lines onto existing graphs. 


Adding Straight Lines as Gridlines or Best-Fit Lines 


You can use the abline() command to add straight lines to an existing plot. The command will 
accept instructions in several ways; you can use a slope and intercept as explicit values: 


abline(a = slope, b = intercept, ...) 


The command thus works using the equation of a straight line, that is, y = a + bx. You can also 
specify the equation directly from the result of a linear model: 


abline(lm(response ~ predictor, data = data), ...) 


You may already have a linear model and can use the result directly if you have saved it as a named 
object. Finally, you can specify that you want a horizontal or vertical line: 


abline(h = value, ...) 
abline(v = value, ...) 


You can alter the display of your line using other instructions; for example, you can change the color, 
width, style, or thickness. The following activity gives you a chance to explore some of the possibilities. 





W aiQeuee)"k2 Add Various Lines to a Graph 


ee Use the fwi data object from the Beginning. RData file for this activity. You will use the data to 


Wrox.com make a scatter plot. 


1 


2. 


Make a scatter plot and be sure to include the origin: 

> plot(sfly ~ speed, data = fwi, ylim = c(0,30), xlim = c(0,10)) 
Use the result of a linear regression to add a line of best-fit to the graph: 

> abline(lm(sfly ~ speed, data = fwi)) 

Now make a series of horizontal gridlines: 

> abline(h = seq(5, 30, 5), lty = 2, col = “gray50") 

Make a series of vertical gridlines: 

>tabline(y =alro), Veyia2) aol = 'gray50') 

Add a line using a fixed equation: 


~ abline (a = 0,0 =A) dienes. wa = 1.8) 
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How It Works 


The plot () command draws a basic scatter plot (in this case) using simple data you saw earlier. You 
specify the x- and y-axis limits explicitly because you want to see the origin of the plot (that is, the 0, 0 
coordinate). The first abline() command produces a line of best-fit from the linear model between the 
two variables; this line is unmodified. 


The next command creates horizontal lines as gridlines; you use the h = instruction and a sequence of 
values using seq(). You also make these horizontal lines dashed (1ty = 2) and colored. The next line 
creates vertical lines; this time you use a simple sequence from one to nine. The final command creates 
a line using explicit intercept and slope values. The final graph looks like Figure 11-12. 


sfly 








FIGURE 11-12 





The abline() command is pretty flexible, but it can draw only straight lines; you see how to create 
curved lines shortly. The command options/instructions for the abline() command are summa- 


rized in Table 11-9. 


TABLE 11-9: The abline() Command and its Options 


COMMAND/INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 
abline(a = intercept, b = slope) Draws a straight line with intercept = a and slope = b. 
abline(coef = lm_object) Uses a linear model result to create intercept and slope. 


Alternatively, any vector containing two values may be 
interpreted as the intercept and slope. 


abline(h = value) Draws horizontal lines at the y coordinates specified in 
the value. 


continues 
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TABLE 11-9 (continued) 





COMMAND/INSTRUCTION = = ~=~—_—s&E XPLANATION 

abline(v = value) Draws vertical lines at the x coordinates specified in 
the value. 

lty =n Sets the line type. Line types can either be specified as 


an integer (0 = blank, 1 = solid (default), 2 = dashed, 3 = 
dotted, 4 = dotdash, 5 = longdash, 6 = twodash) or as one 
of the character strings "blank", "solid", "dashed", 
"dotted", "dotdash", "longdash", or "twodash", 
where "blank" uses “invisible lines” (that is, does not 
draw them). 


Coll =—color Sets the line color; usually as a text value. For example, 
"gray50". 


lwd 


I 
r3} 


Sets the line width as a proportion; > 1 makes line wider 
and < 1-makes the line narrower. 


Making Curved Lines to Add to Graphs 


You can add curved lines to plots in a variety of ways. The lines() command is especially flexible 
and allows you to add to existing plots. In a general way, the command takes x and y coordinates 
and joins them together on your plot. The general form of the command is: 


Tames y= NUL eee eie) 
You can specify the coordinates in many ways. Earlier you used the results of linear modeling to 


create curved lines of best-fit to both logarithmic and polynomial regressions; you used the original 
x-values and took the y-values from the fitted() command like so: 


>. bbel.1m 


Call: 
Im(formula = abund ~ light + I(light*2), data = bbel) 


Coefficients: 
(Intercept) light LK lah eae) 
-2.00485 2.06010 -0.04029 


> plot(abund ~ light, data = bbel) 
> lines(bbel$light, fitted(bbel.1m) ) 


In this case you specify both x and y coordinates individually, but you could have used a formula 
instead: 


> lines(fitted(bbel.1lm) ~ light, data = bbel) 


This produced a slightly angular line because the x, y coordinates are joined by short sections of 


straight lines, so you used the spline() command to bend the line and produce a better curve as 
shown in the following: 


> lines(spline(bbel$light, fitted(bbel.1m))) 
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You can alter the appearance of the line in many ways. You might change the line style, color, or 
width, for example, using graphical instructions that you have used before. You can also use the 


type = instruction to create a line with points along it. The following example demonstrates some 
of the possibilities: 


> plot(abund ~ light, data = bbel, type = 'n') 

> lines(spline(bbel$light, fitted(bbel.1m)), type = 'b', pch = 16, ewe = Bh, 
col= «'gqray50") 

> title(main = 'Fitted polynomial regression') 


In this case you use the data from a polynomial regression, but do not actually plot the data (you 


use type = 'n' to suppress the points). Next you use the fitted() command to get the y-values 
for the polynomial model. The spline() part of the command smooths out the curve to produce a 
better bend. As part of the 1ines() command, you set the type = 'b' to create a line and points 


along it; you also alter the plotting character, the line style, and the color. Finally, you add an overall 
title to the plot. The final plot looks like Figure 11-13. 


Fitted polynomial regression 


abund 








light 


FIGURE 11-13 


Some of the additional graphical instructions you can apply are summarized in Table 11-10. 


TABLE 11-10: Graphical Instructions that Can be Applied to Lines on Graphs 


INSTRUCTION > EXPLANATION 





type = ‘type' Sets the kind of line drawn. type = '1' (the default) produces a line 
only, 'b' produces a line split by points, 'o' produces a line overlain 
with points, 'n' suppresses the line. 


continues 
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TABLE 11-10 (continued) 





INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION © 


n Sets the line type. Line types can either be specified as an integer 
(O = blank, 1= solid (default), 2 = dashed, 3 = dotted, 4 = dotdash, 5= 
longdash, 6 = twodash) or as one of the character strings "blank", 
"solid", "dashed", "dotted", "dotdash", "longdash", or 
"twodash", where "blank" uses “invisible lines” (that is, does not 


These 


draw them). 
lwd =n Sets line width where n =1 is “normal” width. Values > 1 make line 
wider and values < 1 make it narrower. 
Colgaeicoilox? Sets line color, usually as a text names. For example, 'gray50'. 
Och = mH Sets plotting character (used if type = 'b' or 'o'); usually speci- 


fied as a numerical value but a quoted character may be used. For 
example, "+". 


Plotting Mathematical Expressions 


You can draw mathematical functions, either as a new plot or to add to an existing one. The plot () 
command can be pressed into service here and you can also use the curve() command. The general 
form of both these commands is similar. Following is the curve () command: 


curve(expr, from = NULL, to = NULL, n = 101, add = FALSE, type =~1", Jog = NULG, 
ay) 


You start by creating an expression to plot. This can be a simple math function (for example, log, sin) 
or a more complex function that you define. You also need to determine the limits of the plot, that is, 
the starting and ending values for your x-axis. The command works out the mathematical expression 
for 1 times, spread across the range of values you specify; 7 is set at 101 by default but you can add 
extra points to produce a smoother curve. You can add a mathematical curve to an existing plot using 
the add = TRUE instruction. By default, a line is drawn but you can specify other types, for example, 
type = 'b', to produce points joined by sections of line. You can also specify a log scale for one or 
both axes. Finally, you can alter the line type, color, and other parameters much like the other plotting 
commands you have seen. 


Here are some simple examples: 


> plot(log) 
> pilortGog, rom =, to-=" les) 
> curve (Logi), from = 1, to = le3, add) = TRUBeltve=us) 


In the first line you plot a simple logarithm (natural log); the limits of the x-axis are set from 0 to 1 
by default. In the second line, you specify that you want to use 1 and 1000 as the x-axis limits. In 


the third line you add a curve to the existing plot; you specify log to the base 10 and also set the line 
type to dotted (that is, 1ty = 3). 


If you want a logarithmic axis you can specify this via the 1og = instruction like so: 


= curve(log, Erom = di, to = es; leq = 4) 
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You use a simple text label to say which axis you require to be on the log scale: "" for neither (the 
default), "x" for just the x-axis, "xy" for both, and "y" for the y-axis only. 


The axis titles are created using default values, and if you plot more than one mathematical function 
you may want to alter these. In the following example you change the y-axis title: 


SECUurVe (Sine —DLia pita, loy = 2. .wd = 1.5, ylab = YRunctaon’) yvlim = c(-1,1.5))) 
Seenrve (COS, i <2, Dil 2, wl oye=es, lwd 1, add = )TRUE) 


> legend(x = 'topright', legend CUMS TAS eG G Semen) pm aleys — Olas) 
IGS eee ye RIMS IM Se Rehonr ee yal) 
> title(main = 'Sine and Cosine functions') 


In this case you alter the y-axis title, and also the limits of the axis to accommodate the legend. 
You make the first curve in one style (1ty = 2) anda bit wider than “normal” (lwd = 1.5). The 
second curve is set to a different style (1ty = 3) and, of course, set to the same axis limits as the 
sine curve (from —z * 2 to m * 2). Next, you add a legend to differentiate between the two curves; 
note that you specify the legend text and the line styles and thicknesses explicitly. The final graph 
looks like Figure 11-14. 


Sine and Cosine functions 
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If you require a more complex mathematical function, you must specify it separately using the 
function () command; then you can refer to your function in the curve () command. In the fol- 
lowing example you create a simple mathematical function: 

> pies fune Lon (x) acorn 2 


> pn 
function (x)! s+ x2 
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The function() command has two parts: the first part is a list of arguments and the second part is 
the list of commands that use these arguments. In this case, the single argument is in the parentheses, 
x; the value of x is added to x2 and this is what the function does, creates x + x2 values. You can see 
how it works by using the new function on some values directly like so: 


GWA AO 
When you use the new function as part of a curve() command, you therefore plot the following 
equation: 


Vis xt 
Recall the polynomial model you had before: 


> bbel.1m 


@auleike 
im(formmula = abund ~ light + i(lights?) data = bbe) 


Coefficients: 
(Intercept) Teg: de (eph vee 2) 
-2.00485 2.06010 -0.04029 


You could set a function to mimic this formula and then plot that like so: 


> pn = function(x) (2.06*x)+(-0.04 * x*2)-2 


> CuEVe\pi, Eromy= 07 to = 50) lwdl= 2; ley = Syllabi — 'Function' ) 
) 


> title(main = expression (2.06*x~-0.04*x*2*~-2) ) 
The first line sets the polynomial function; for every value of x you type, the function will evaluate 
y = 2.06x - 0.04x? — 2. Now you use the curve () command to draw this function; you set the line 
type to dashed and make it a little wider than normal. In the last line you set an expression() to 
create the formula_as the title. The graph that results looks like Figure 11-15. 


Table 11-11 summarizes the instructions that can be used with the curve () command. You see the 


function() command again in the next chapter when you look at creating simple scripts to help 
you automate your work. 


TABLE 11-11: Instructions Used with the curve() Command 


INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 


expr A mathematical expression to evaluate; for example, log, sin, cos. A 


predefined function() can be used. 


from = The starting value for the x-axis and expression to be evaluated. 


to 


The ending value for the x-axis and expression to be evaluated. 
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INSTRUCTION 


n ='102 
tye = ann 

lwd =n 

col. =. color! 
Lype.= 
peh = 1h 


add = FALSE 


Function 


FIGURE 11-15 


EXPLANATION 
The number of points to evaluate. 


The line type; for example, 2 = dashed, 3 = dotted. 


The line width. 1= “normal”, > 1 makes line wider, < 1 makes it thinner. 


The line color, usually as a text string. For example, "gray50". 


The type of plot used. '1' is the default and draws a line only, 'b' pro- 


duces sections of line with points between. 


The plotting character, usually as a numeric value but can be a text 
string. For example, “+” (the same as pch = 3). Used only if lty = 
Mb, Zoi or 'oO', 


If set to TRUE, the curve is added to an existing plot. 


2.06x—0.04x2 —2 





Adding Short Segments of Line to an Existing Plot 


You can add short segments of line to an existing plot using the segments () command; you saw this 
before when adding error bars to a bar chart. The basic form of the command is as follows: 


segments (x0, 


yO, 


x1, 


ey ae 3,11) 
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You provide the starting coordinates and the ending coordinates. You can also use a host of other 
graphical instructions to alter the appearance of these segments; for example, 1ty, col, and 1wd to 
alter line type, color, and width, respectively. 


If you have a series of coordinates you can use these to draw shapes onto existing plots. 


Adding Arrows to an Existing Graph 


You can use the arrows () command in much the same way as the segments () command. The 
arrows () command draws sections of line from one point to another and adds arrowheads as 
specified in the command instructions. The basic form of the command is as follows: 


arrows (x0, yO, xl, yl, length = 0.25, angle = 30, code = 2,~..-) 


The command requires the x and y coordinates of the starting and ending points. The length = 
instruction specifies the length of the arrowhead (if appropriate) and the angle = instruction is the 
angle of the head to the line; this defaults to 30°. The code = instruction specifies on which end(s) 
the arrowheads should be drawn; 1 = the back end (that is, x0, yO), 2 = the front end (that is, x1, y1), 
and 3 = both ends. 


One use for the arrows () command is to create error bars with hats. Previously you used the 
segments () command to add error bars but you used three separate commands, one for the bars 
and one for each of the hats. You can use the arrows () command to add the hats at either end: 


> arrows(bp, bf.mt+tbf.se, bp, bf.m-bfi.se, length = 0.1, angle = 90, code = 3) 


In this case you use a length of 0.1 to give a short hat and set the angle at 90°. The code = 3 
instruction sets heads at both ends. The values for the coordinates are determined from the data; 
look back at the previous section on error bars for a reminder on how to do this. 


You can specify other graphical instructions to alter line style, color, and width, for example. In the 
following example you see some of these instructions applied: 


> fw 

count speed 
Taw ) 2 
Torridge 25 2 
Ouse 5 5 
Exe 2 s 
Lyn 14 14 
Brook 25) 24 
Ditch 24 29 
Fal 47 34 


> plot(count ~ speed, data = 
> s = seq(length(fwSspeed) -1) 
= S 

ue i 2 sock 


iWwe Deh = we ¥) 


> arrows (fw$speed[s], fw$count[s], fwSspeed[s+1], fwScount[s+1], length = 0.15, 
angle = 20, lwd = 2) col = "oray50") 
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You complete the following steps to achieve the preceding example: 


if 


re 


You have a simple data frame and use the plot () command to create a scatter graph, setting 
the plotting character to a period (.). 


Next, you create a simple sequence that is one shorter than the length of your data; you had 
eight rows so you need to end up with seven values. 


Next, you use the arrows () command to add arrows that go from point to point; you set 
the head length to 0.15 and the angle to 20°. In this case the default is for the arrowheads to 
appear at the far end, so you do not need to specify code = 2. 


Finally, you set the arrows to be a bit wider than normal and to a mid-gray color. The final 
graph appears like Figure 11-16. 
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FIGURE 11-16 


In this case the data were already sorted in ascending order of x-value (speed), but if they were not, you 
would need to reorder the data in some fashion. The following example reverses the order of the data: 


> fws = fwlorder(fwSspeed, decreasing = TRUE), ] 


If you now plotted the data and the arrows using the fws data (which is sorted in reverse), your 
arrows would run in the opposite direction. Table 11-12 summarizes the arrows () command 
instructions. 


TABLE 11-12: Instructions for the arrows() Command 


INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 
x0, y0 The starting coordinates for the arrow. 
sell, yl The ending coordinates for the arrow. 


continues 
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TABLE 11-12 (continued) 


INSTRUCTION ~ EXPLANATION ~ 

length = 0.25 The length of any arrowhead. 

angle = 30 The angle of the head to the main arrow in degrees. 

code = 2 Which arrowheads are to be drawn; O = neither, 1= the beginning 


point, 2 = the ending point, 3 = both ends. 
Ley = The line type/style. For example, 1= plain, 2 = dashed, 3 = dotted. 


lwd Line width. 1 = default, > 1 makes line wider, < 1 makes line thinner. 


iT] 
2) 


Cole) colon! Line color, usually as a text string. For example, "gray50". 


MATRIX PLOTS (MULTIPLE SERIES ON ONE GRAPH) 


Sometimes you need to produce a plot that contains several series of data. If your data are categorical, 
the barplot () command is the natural choice (although the dotchart () command is a good alterna- 
tive). If your data are continuous variables, a scatter plot of some kind is required. You saw previously 
how to add extra points or lines to a scatter plot. However, the matplot () command makes a useful 
and powerful alternative. 


In Chapter 8, “Formula Notation and Complex Statistics” you looked at interaction plots using the 
interaction.plot() command. You can produce a similar graph using the matplot () command, 
which plots the columns of one matrix against the columns of another. This command is particu- 
larly useful for plotting multiple series of data on the same chart. The general form of the command 
is as follows: 


IMNEIoMo\e (He, Ay, TEyge’ = Mol, Tee = GR) pch = NULL, ‘col =) W265) 


The x refers to the matrix containing the columns to be used as the x-data. The y refers to the matrix 
containing the columns to be plotted as the y-data. The two matrix objects do not have.to contain the 
same number of columns, but they do need to have the same number of rows. By default, only points 
are plotted, but if you select type = 'b', for example, the style of line differs for each column in your 
y-matrix; the 1ty = instruction uses values from one to five and recycles these values as required. If you 
require different line types, you can specify them yourself. The plotting characters are set by default to 
use numbers from one to nine, then zero, then lowercase letters, and finally the uppercase letters. You 
can, of course, set the symbols you require using the pch = instruction explicitly. You can also set the 
colors of the plotted lines/characters by altering the col = instruction; by default this uses colors one 
through six (black, red, green, blue, cyan, violet). 


The following example shows two data matrices. The first contains two columns and these relate to 
two response variables. The second matrix is a single column representing a predictor variable: 
> ivert 


sfly mfly 
(a 26 4 
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[27] ya} 5 
eee 33 12 
[4,] 6 9 
aa) S 5 
[6,] 4 10 
ean 20 8 
Bel z 22 
> spd 

speed 
ees 3 
[27] 4 
ie 4 
[4,] 5 
(574 6 
[6, ] 7 
Bi 7 
[8, 9 





To create a basic plot, you can try the following: 


> matplot(spd, ivert) 


In this case you have a single x-variable (spd), and the two columns in your y-data are plotted 
against this. Using all the defaults, you end up with a plot that shows two sets of points, with the 
plotting characters being black "1" and red "2". 


In the following example you add some additional instructions to produce a more customized plot 
and follow this up with a legend: 

Simatplore(spa, ivert, type = “b'; pehn = 1:2, "col = 1, ity = 2:3, xlab = "Speed", 

ylab = ‘Invertebrate count') 

> legend(x = 'topright', legend = c('Stonefly', 'Mayfly'), pch = 1:2, col = 1, 

DEY =) nt! Lieve =. 253) 
Your matplot () command produces a plot with both lines and points using the type = 'b' instruc- 
tion. This time you specify the plotting characters explicitly using pch = 1:2 (an open circle and an 
open triangle). You set both lines to black using col = 1, but vary the line type using lty = 2:3 
(producing a dashed line and a dotted line). Finally, you add explicit axis titles using the xlab = and 
ylab = instructions. 


When you add your legend using the legend() command, you can copy some of the instructions 
because you need to match the line type, color, and plotting characters. To do so perform the fol- 


lowing steps: 
1. Begin by setting the legend position at the top right of the plot window. 


2. Next, specify the text for the legend explicitly. The rest of the instructions match the matplot () 
ones except for bty = 'n', which suppresses the border around the legend. 


3. = The final plot looks like Figure 11-17. 


If you were to have two columns in your x-values matrix, the first column of the x-matrix would 
match up to the first column of the y-matrix, and so on. If you have more columns in the y-matrix _ 
than in the x-matrix, the columns of the x-matrix are recycled as necessary. In this way, you can 
arrange your data so that you produce the multi-series plot you need. 
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In addition to the matplot () command, you can add points and lines to an existing graph using 
matpoints() and matlines() commands. These use the same kinds of additional instructions as 
before to alter plotting character, color, and so on. Table 11-13 summarizes the commands associ- 
ated with matrix plots. 


TABLE 11-13: Options for Matrix Plots 


INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 


x A matrix of numerical data, the columns of which will form the 
x-axis of the plot. 


y A matrix of numerical data, the columns of which will form the 
y-axis of the plot. If only one matrix is specified, this will become 
the y-axis data and a simple index will be used for the x-axis. 


type = The type of plot. Defaults to ‘p’ for matplot() and matpoints(); 
defaults to '1' for matlines(). Allowable types are 'n', 'p', 


‘b', and 'o' for no plot, points, both, and overplot (similar to both 
except points overlie the line). 


dey = 135 Line type. 1= plain, 2 = dashed, 3 = dotted. The default values are 
1:5, and if more are required the values are recycled. 

lwd = 1 Line width. 1= normal, > 1 makes line wider, < 1 makes line narrower. 

peh.=, null 


The plotting symbols used; by default numbers 1-9 are used, followed 
by O, then lowercase and uppercase letters. Explicit symbols may be 
specified by numerical value or as a text string. For example, "+". 
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INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 


colt= "LNG Color of the plotted line and/or points. The default values are 
1:6 (black, red, green, blue, cyan, or violet), which are recycled if 
required. Colors may be specified as a numerical value but are 
more often given as a text string. For example, 'gray50'. 


Other graphical instructions. For example, ylim, xlab, or cex. 


MULTIPLE PLOTS IN ONE WINDOW 


It is sometimes useful to create several graphs in one window. This could be because they are closely 
related and you want to display them together. You could make separate plots and then later position 
them together using a graphics program or your word processor. However, it is more efficient to split 
a graphical window into sections and draw your graphs into the sections directly from R. You are 
able to achieve this in a couple of ways, as you see in the following sections. 


Splitting the Plot Window into Equal Sections 


You can split the graphical window into several parts using the graphical instructions mfrow() and 
mfcol(); you can access these instructions only via the par () command. Usually, it is a good idea to 
store the current par () instructions so that they can be recalled/reset later. The mfrow() and mfcol () 
instructions both require two values, the number of rows and the number of columns, like so: 


mfrow c(nrows, ncols) 
mfcol = c(nrows, ncols) 


Once set, the split plot window remains in force until altered or reset to its original values. In the 
following example you split the window into four; that is, two rows and two columns: 


> opt = par(mfrow = c(2,2)) 

> plot (Length ~ BOD, data = mf, maa = pilot i") 

> plot(Length ~ Algae, data = Me, Maan =— “plote2)0) 
> plot(Length ~ Speed, data = me, main = "pllot 3") 
> plot(Length ~ NO3, data = mf, main = ‘plot 4”) 

> par (opt) 


The first command sets the number of rows and columns for the plot window; note that you create 
an object to hold the current settings. The next four lines produce simple scatter plots; this is where 
the difference between mfrow() and mfco1() becomes evident. In the case of mfrow() the plots are 
created row by row, whereas if you had set mfcol () the plots would fill up column by column. At 
the end you reset the window by calling up the object you created earlier. The final plot looks like 


Figure 11-18. 
You can skip a plot by using the plot .new() command. The result of issuing a plot .new() command 


is that the current plot is finished; if you have a split window, you skip over the next position in the 
sequence. You must remember that the current plot is not the one that you just drew, but the one that 
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is ready to draw into! In the following example you set th 
plots by column: 

















e window to four sections again, but draw 

















> opt = par (micol ="e(272)) 
> plore (hength =~ “Bob,” data’ = "mip main= “plot i) 
> plot.new() 
> plot.new() . 
> plot (Length ~ NO3, data = mf, main = 'plot 4') 
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FIGURE 11-18 


After you issue the m£col() instruction the plot is ready 


plot will go into the top-left position. The next plot is rea 


plot.new() to skip it and get the next ready instead. Ho 


(although you cannot see it), and so the first 
dy to go into the bottom left, but you use 


wever, you decide to skip this too and so 
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the next plot goes into the bottom section of the window. The final graph appears like Figure 11-19. 
The blank areas might be useful to add text, for example, or perhaps some other graphic. 
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1 SSS SSS SSS ae mw a at 
PY NOTE You can draw directly into a portion of the plot window by using the mfg | 
‘instruction with the par () command. The plot window must already have been 
set via the mfrow Or mfcol instruction. You specify par (mfg = c(i, j3)) where : 
i and 3 are the row and column coordinates to be used. 
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Splitting the Plot Window into Unequal Sections 


You can control the sections of the plotting window more exactly using the split.screen() 
command. This command provides finer controlof the splitting process and you can also place 
a plot in exactly the section you require. The basic form of the command is as follows: 


split.screen(figs = c(rows, cols) ) 


This is similar to the mfrow() instruction you saw in the previous section, but you can go further; 
you can subdivide each of the sections you just created as well. The following example is a good way 
to illustrate the possibilities: : 


> splitscreen (fags = (2, 1) 


faa 2 
> screen () 
{1] 2 


In this case you divide the graphics window into two rows and one column; the command gives you 
a message showing that you now have two areas available. The second command, screen (), checks 
to see which is the current window; you get a 1 in this instance, which indicates that you are at the 
top. You switch to the bottom row (screen two) because you want to subdivide it: 


> screen (2) 
PESp ems ereentrtcgcu— Clade, »2)))) 
ce 


You start by simply switching to screen number two using screen (2), then you split this into more 
parts; in this case you decide to make a single row and two columns. Your graphics window is now split 
into four parts; this is not immediately obvious! You have the original split, which was the top half and 
the bottom half. You have the bottom half also split into two parts; this makes four altogether. You can 
see how many parts you have by using the close. screen() command like so: 


> close.screen() 
Ki ak ee ae 


When you use this command without any instructions, you get a list of the available screens. You 
can plot into any of the screens by selecting one and then using the plot () command (or any other 
command that produces a graph), In the following example you make a scatter plot in screens two 
and one: 


> screen (2) 

> plot(Length ~ Algae, data = mf, main = 'plot 2') 
> screen(1) 

> plot(Length ~ BOD, data = mf, main = 'plot 1!) 


The graph that results looks like Figure 11-20, 


You still nave split the bottom part into two sections (that is, one row and two columns), so you 


could create a more complex plot. You begin by erasing the bottom plot (screen two) using the 
erase.screen() command like so: 


> opt = par(bg = 'white') 
> erase.screen(n = 2) 
> par (opt) 
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The default for this command is to use the currently selected screen, so you must be careful to specify 

which screen you want to erase. By default, the background color of the plot is used to erase the draw- 
ing; in many cases this is transparent, so you set it to white in this case to ensure that you wipe out the 
current plot. You can now draw into the cleared area at the bottom of the plot window: 


> screen (3) 

> plot (Length ~ Speed, data = mf, main = 'plot 3') 
> screen (4) 

> plot (Length ~ NO3, data = mf, main = ‘plot 4') 


Recall that you split the window into four parts with screens three and four making up the bottom 
half. You start by selecting screen (3) and plotting a scatter plot; you then select screen(4) and 
make another plot. The result is shown in Figure 11-21. 
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FIGURE 11-21 


You can use the close.screen() command to remove splits: 


> close.screen(n = 3:4) 
Lari th 2 


Here you see that you retain screens one and two. If you want to close all the screens, you can spec- 
ify this as an instruction in the close.screen() command like so: 


> close.screen(all.screens = TRUE) 
> close.screen() 
{1] FALSE 
When you use the close. screen() command without any instructions, you now see FALSE as a result 
indicating that you have no screens remaining (that is, no splits, only the basic graphical window). 


’ 
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When you use split screens it is advisable to complete an entire plot before switching to a new 
screen; so complete the addition of titles, extra text, lines, and points before moving to the next. 
Table 11-14 shows a summary of splitting screens. 


TABLE 11-14: Summary of Screen (Graphics Window) Splitting Commands and Options 


COMMAND/INSTRUCTION EXPLANATION 
split.screen(figs, screen) Splits the graphical window into subsections. 
figs The number of rows and columns required. For example, 


c(2,2) sets two rows and two columns. 


screen A numerical value specifying which screen is to be split; only 
works if the graphical window is already split. 


screen(n = ) Switches to the screen specified by n. If n is missing, the 
current screen number is given. 


erase.screen(n = ) Erases the selected screen by drawing over it in the current 
background color; this may be translucent and not appear to 
have any effect. 


opt = par(bg = 'white') Sets the background color to white, which enables a screen to 
par (opt) be erased. The command also stores all graphical parameters, 
so all can be reset using par (opt). 


close.screen() Returns the numbers of the available screens remaining. 


n Selects the screen to be closed; the numbers of the remaining 
available screens is returned. 


all.screens = TRUE lf set to TRUE, all screens are closed and the single graphical 
window remains. 


EXPORTING GRAPHS 


Once you have made a graph, you will have it on your computer screen. This may well be extremely 
useful as a diagnostic tool, but to reach a wider audience you will need to transfer your graph to 
another location. If you are going to use the graph in a report or presentation, you will need to place 
it into an appropriate program. Previously (in Chapter 7) you saw how to use copy and paste to 
transfer graphs directly into other programs and how to save the graphic window as a file on disk. 
Here you see a brief review of these processes before looking at ways to fine-tune your graphics via 
the device driver, which can produce high-quality graphics files. 
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Using Copy and Paste to Move a Graph 


For many purposes, using the clipboard is simple and produces acceptable quality graphics for your 
word processor or presentation. You can resize the graphic window using your mouse like you would 
for any other program window and your graph will be resized accordingly. 


If you want more control over the size of the graphics window, you can create a blank window with 
the dimensions you require using one of the following commands: 
windows (height, width, bg) 


quartz (height, width, bg) 
X11 (height, width, bg) 


Which command you need depends on the operating system you are using at the time. 


» For Windows users, the windows () command creates a new graphic window. 


| sae 
» — For Macintosh users, the quartz (:) command opens a graphic window. The x11() command 


also opens a graphic window, but in the X11 application. 
| 


>» — For Linux users, the x11 () command opens a graphic window. 


You set the height and width in inches; the defaults depend on your system. You can also specify the 
background color using the bg instruction; the default isbg = "transparent". 


The default size for the graphics window can be set in the options for the GUI in Windows and 
Macintosh. In Linux you have to set a default in a profile file to run each time R loads. For most 
users the defaults are acceptable (7 inches), and for special uses it is quite simple to use the x11 () 
command to produce a custom-sized window. 


Saving a Graph to a File 


Saving to a file generally makes a better quality graphic than using the clipboard. As you saw in 
Chapter 7, you have a variety of options for saving graphics files according to your operating system. 


Windows 


When you have a graphics window you will see that it contains a menu bar. The File menu enables 
you to save the contents of the window to a disk file. You have several choices of format, including 
PNG, JPEG, BMP, TIFF, and PDF. The JPEG option also allows you to specify the compression. 


Macintosh 


The Mac does not present you with a menu as part of the graphics window. Once the graph is 
selected, the File menu enables you to save your graph as a file. The default is to use PDF format. 
It is not trivial to alter the default. If you need a file in a different format, you can use the device 
driver, as you see shortly. 


Linux 


In Linux there is no GUI, and R runs via the Terminal application. This means that you cannot save 
the graphics window in this fashion; you must use the device driver in some manner. 
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Using the Device Driver to Save a Graph to Disk 


The device driver allows more subtle control of your graphics and the quality of the finished article. 
If you are a Linux user, you have to use the device driver in some way unless a simple copy-and-paste 
operation will suffice. In Chapter 5 you saw how to use the device driver briefly. Here you see a few 
more of the options available to you. 


You can think of the device driver as a way to send your graphics to an appropriate location; this 
may be the screen, a PNG file, or a PDF file. You can use the device driver in two main ways: 


» — Send an existing screen graphic to a file. 


» Create a graphic file directly on disk. 


The device driver can accept a variety of instructions, including the size of the graphic as well as the 
color of the background and the resolution (DPI). Here you see the device driver in action for saving 
PNG and PDF files. 


PNG Device Driver 
You access the PNG device via the png() command, which has the following general form: 


pig(f2tename = "Rplors03d.t2£", width = 480, height = 480, units = "px", 
bg = "white", res = NA) 


You must specify a filename in quotes; the default will be used if you do not. This file will be written 
to your default directory. To alter the location you must either alter the default or specify the loca- 
tion explicitly as part of the filename. The height and width are specified in pixels by default, and the 
units instruction controls which units are used; you can specify "in", "cm", or "mm" as alternatives 
to the "px" default. The bg instruction sets the background color, and the res instruction controls 
the resolution. 


The resolution is not recorded in the file unless you specify it explicitly. Many graphics programs 
will assume that 72 dpi has been used, so in practice it is a good idea to specify one—72 dpi is the 
standard for screen use, and with the 480 pixels size this comes out to 6.67 inches. You can use 
the png() command to create a file directly, or to copy a screen graphic to disk. 


PDF Device Driver 


The PDE device driver is accessed via the pdf () command and has similar options to the png () 
command. 

pdf (file = "Rplot%03d.pdf", width, height, bg, colormodel) 
The filename must be given in quotes and are saved to your default directory unless you alter it or 


specify the location explicitly as part of the filename. The height and width are measured in inches 
and use the default of 7 inches. The background color is set to "transparent" by default. 


The colormodel instruction enables you to specify the general color of the plot; the default is 
"rgb", which produces colored graphics. You can also specify "gray" to produce a grayscale plot. 
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Copying a Graph from Screen to Disk File 


If you have created a graph on the screen and want to save it as a disk file, you can use device driver 
to copy the file. In effect, you are copying the graphic from one device to another. You can use two 
commands to achieve this: 


dev .copy (device) 
dev.print (device) 


These are very similar, and you can treat them the same for most purposes. The device instruc- 
tion is essentially the png() or pdf () command that you saw previously (you can also use tiff (), 
jpeg(), and bmp() commands). 


The difference between the two dev commands is that dev.print () writes the graphic file immedi- 
ately, whereas the dev.copy() command opens the graphic file and sends a copy but does not finish. 
This means that you can add additional commands to the graphic on disk without altering the one on 
the screen! Once you are finished with the graphic, you must close the device to finish writing the file 
and complete the operation. You do this using a new command: 


dev.off() 
No additional instructions are required. The graphics file created is closed and becomes available as 


soon as the dev. off() command is executed. The dev.print () command does not need you to do 
. \ . . + 
this because the file is written and closed in one go. 


Making a New Graph Directly to a Disk File 


The device driver enables you to create a graphic directly as a disk file, bypassing the screen entirely. 
This can be particularly useful if you need to create an especially large graphic that might not fit on the 
screen. You can also control the resolution and produce high-quality graphics suitable for publication. 


The starting point is the device itself. Earlier you saw the png() and paf() devices, which are likely 
to be the most useful. The steps you require to do create a graphics file on disk are as follows: 


1. Create the device using the appropriate driver. You need to specify the filename and the size, 
as well as the resolution and any special background color. 


2. — Issue the graphics commands that you need to produce the basic graphic. This involves 
the plot () command or something similar (for example, boxplot (), barplot(), or 
dotchart () commands). 


3. Add additional graphics commands to embellish your graph such as title() to add axis 
titles or abline() to add a line of best-fit. 


4. Finish the plot by closing the graphics device using the dev. off () command. 


Your computer will be set up to create graphics windows of a certain size. When you make a graph 
directly on disk, it is important to match the resolution you require to the appropriate size (in pixels) 
otherwise, the text, plotting characters, and so on will either be far too small or far too large. In the 
following activity you create a graph and explore the effects of altering the resolution. 


’ 
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af uid? eyelt3s ~Save a Graph to Disk and Explore the Effects of Resolution 








Available f : : , 
download on © OX best results you should make a trial plot on the screen. Start by making a graphics window 


Wrox.com of a set size using the windows (), quartz (), or X11() commands as appropriate. Then create 
your graph. Once you have a graph that you are happy with, you can match the size and resolution by 
specifying the dimensions as width * dpi and height * dpi. So, if you get a good result with a 7 inch x 7 
inch window and require a dpi of 300, you can specify 7 * 300 as the size. You can recall the graphics 
commands that you used to create your graph simply using the up arrow. 


Use the fwi data object from the Beginning. RData file for this activity. 


1. | Make a graphic on the screen to check the layout using your default settings: 


DLoObisily speed: hGatav= "awl, Marni “Scattertplot”, jpch = 16) sex = 2) las = 1) 
abline(h = mean(fwiSsfly), lty = 3, lwd = 2) 

abline(v = mean(fwiS$speed), lty = 3, lwd = 2) 

abline(lm(sfly ~ speed, data = fwi), lty = 2, col = 'blue') 

text (max (fwiSspeed), mean(fwiSsfly)+ 0.5, 'Mean sfly', pos = 2, font = 3) 

text (mean (fwiSspeed), max(fwiSsfly), pos = 4, srt = 270, 'Mean speed', font = 3) 


VV MOV ¥ SY 


2. Now create a new graphics window at a fixed size using the appropriate command for your OS: 


> windows (width = 7, height = 7) 
> Gnarkz (width = dh; height,= 7) 
Sell (wrdth = 7) berght' = 7) 


3. Redraw the graph in the new window. 
4. Now create a PNG file using the device driver. Set the resolution to 300 dpi: 

> png(file = '7in 300dpi.tif', height = 2100, width = 2100, res = 300, bg = '‘white') 
5. Send the graphics commands once again, and then finish by closing the device driver: 


> Graphics commands here.. 
> def.off() 


6. Create a new PNG file and set the resolution to 150 dpi: 
Sens (sdlen— ae OCdaa tte ergot — 2100; wadth = 2100, res = RO; steer Oye) 
7. Send the graphics commands once again, and then finish by closing the device driver: 


> Graphics commands here.. 
> def.off() 


8. Create a new PNG file and set the resolution to 600 dpi: 
> png(file = '7in 600dpi.tif', height = 2100, width = 2100, res = 600, bg = 'white') 
9. Send the graphics commands once again, and then finish by closing the device driver: 


> Graphics commands here.. 
> def.off() 


10. Go to your working directory and look at the differences in the graphics (using your OS). 
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How It Works 


The basic graphics commands make the plot using some embellishments that you have already seen in 
the text. The appearance of the graph will be slightly different depending on the default size of your 
graphics window. Therefore, to make sure you can visualize the final output, you create a new window 
using a set size; here you used seven inches for both width and height. 


The device driver requires size and resolution information. In the first case you used 2100 pixels and 
300 dpi. In other words, you used 7 x 300 = 2100 pixels as the size to match the onscreen graphic. 
Once the device is ready, you send the graphics commands to actually draw the plot and close using 
the dev.off() command. 


The next two graphs you produce keep the same number of pixels but alter the resolution. In Figure 11-22 
you can see the effect this has on the way the graphic appears. Low resolution and large size make every- 
thing very small; as you increase the resolution, everything becomes larger. 


Scatter plot 
= 


Scatter plot 


paeads unay 











Mean sfly 








FIGURE 11-22 


It is therefore important to match up the final size of the graphic with an appropriate resolution. 
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SUMMARY 


You can add error bars to graphs using segments () or arrows () commands. 


You can add legends using the legend instruction from some graph commands; for example, 
barplot() or separately using the legend() command. 


You can define color palettes using the palette () command. 


Use the expression() command to create complex text including superscripted and sub- 
scripted typeface. It can also create mathematical text. 


QO EXERCISE 


Available for 
download on 
Wrox.com 


1. 
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» You can alter the plot margins to accommodate text by using the mar instruction within the 


par() command. 


» — Text labels on axes can be altered in various ways; for example, altering the orientation, 


color, size, and font. 
You can add text and points to existing graphs using the text () and points () commands. 


Various commands can add lines to graphs, including abline(), lines(), and curve(). 
The spline() command can bend sections of straight line to create a smooth curve. 


» The matplot () command can plot multiple series on one chart. The matpoints() and mat- 


lines () can add to an existing plot. 


» The graphical window can be split into sections to allow multiple graphs to be produced in 


one window. The sections do not have to be the same size. 


» The device driver can create a blank graphics window as well as copy an existing graphic to a 


disk file. You can also create a graphic directly as a disk file. 





You can find answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 


Use the hogl data object from the Beginning. RData file for this activity. Create a bar chart of 
the mean values for the two samples. Alter the aspect ratio of the plot to produce a graph 4 
inches wide and 7 inches tall. Now add error bars to show the standard error using the arrows () 
command. 


Use the hoglouse data object from the Beginning. RData file for this activity. Make a bar chart of 
these data. Use blocks of bars for each sample (that is, not stacked) and use a palette of rainbow 
colors. Include a legend; there will be room at the top left of the plot. 


Examine the hoglouse data again. This time make a horizontal bar chart using stacked bars to 
highlight differences between fast and slow. You will find that there is no room for the category 
labels, so make the margin a bit wider. Add a legend to your plot separately and use a mouse- 
click to position it in an appropriate location. 


Look at the mf data, which you’ve seen previously. Make a scatter plot using the matplot () com- 
mand that shows the Length against both Speed and Algae variables. You should be able to use 
different colors and plotting symbols for each series, and add a legend (it will fit nicely at the bot- 
tom right of the plot). Add appropriate axis titles and include a subscript to indicate that Length 


was measured in mm. 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 


TOPIC 


Error bars: 


segments() arrows () 


Legends: 
legend () 


Colors: 


palette () 


Text: 
expression() text () 


Srt col Cex fonit 


Axis labels: 
las cex.axis -collaxis 


par (mar) 


Marginal text: 


mtext () 


Math: 
expression() 


curve () 


Lines: 7 
abline() curve() lines() 
Gridlines: 


segments() arrows () 


fied explicitly. 


KEY POINTS 


Error bars can be added using segments () or 
arrows () commands. 


The legend() command can be used to add a leg- 
end to an existing plot. The barplot () command 


can use a leseoe instueyorlt fe eee a a legend ects 


The palette() command can be used to create a 
palette of colors that can be used on plots where 
multiple series are drawn. Colors can also be speci- 


The expression() command can produce text that 
is superscripted or subscripted. It can also produce 
mathematical symbols. The text () command can 
add text to an existing plot. This text can be modified; 
by Hpetaee, orientation, , color, and size, ie oanE 


You can modify axis labels by — their color, 
size, and orientation. The margins of the plot window 
can also be altered using the par () command and 
the mar instruction. 


Text can be ace in the margins of the aR (inside 
or out) using the mtext () command. You can control 


ae size, color, — Posen a eA text. 


Materiel symbols can be created using the 
expression() command. Mathematical functions 
can be drawn using the curve () command. 
Non-standard functions can be drawn using the 
function() and curve() commands together. 


Lines can be added to graphs in several ways. 
Straight lines can be added using the abline() com- 
mand (for-example, for lines of best-fit and gridlines). 
Fitted lines (for example, to regression models) can 
be added using the lines () command and these 
can be curved and smoothed using splines (). The 
segments () and arrows () commands can also add 
sections ata straight line to Steps 
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TOPIC 


Multiple series graphs: 
points () lines () 


matplot() matpoints() matlines() 


Splitting the graphics window: 
par(mfrow) par(mfcol) plot.new() 


split.screen() screen() close. 


screen() erase.screen() 


Exporting graphs: 
windows() quartz() X11() 


png() pdf() dev.copy() dev. 
pram () «deéy-0££() 





KEY POINTS 


The points() and lines() commands can be 
used to add extra series of data to an existing plot. 
The matplot () command plots one matrix against 
another and so achieves a similar result. 


The graphics window can be split into equal sections 
using the mfrow and mfcol instructions as part of the 
par() command. The split.screen() command 
can produce unequally sized windows (as well as 
equal ones). 


You can transfer a graph to another program using 
copy and paste. The device driver allows a finer 
control of graphic quality and can produce files in 
several formats including PNG, PDF, and TIFF. You 
can copy an existing (screen) graphic to a file or cre- 
ate one directly. 
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Writing Your Own Scripts: 
Beginning to Program 


WHAT YOU WILL LEARN IN THIS CHAPTER: 
> How to store series of commands as snippets to be used with 
copy/paste 
How to make your own help file 
How to create simple customized functions 
How to edit, store, and recall customized functions 


How to add notes/annotations to your scripts 


Viva s¥. aY® <Y. 


How to create complex program code 


Because R is a programming language, you have great flexibility in the approach you can take 
to running it. When you first begin to use R you will probably type commands directly from 
the keyboard. Later, as you become more confident, you will likely use snippets of commands 
stored in other areas, like a text file: The next step is to create simple functions that carry out 
something useful; you can call up these functions time and time again, and can save a lot of 
typing and effort. As your confidence and ability grow you will move on to creating larger 
scripts, that is, sets of R commands stored in a file that you can execute at any time. 


Scripts can be especially useful because they enable you to prepare complex or repetitive tasks, 
which you can bring into operation at any time. Indeed, R is built along these lines, and you 
can think of the program as a bundle of scripts; by making your own you are simply increasing 
the usefulness of R and bending it to meet your own specific requirements. 


Programming R is a wide subject in its own right. This chapter introduces you to the basic 
ideas so that you can set off on your own journey of discovery. Of course, you have gained a 
lot of experience at using R up to this point, so the step up to creating your own programs is 


only a small one. 
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COPY AND PASTE SCRIPTS 


R is very flexible, and because it accepts plain text to drive the commands, you can store useful 
snippets to use at a later date. You can copy and paste the text from a word processor (or other pro- 
gram) into R and either run the command “as is” or edit the command before you press Enter. 


EEE EE nS ee in nee ne enna nna inset nnan son nn ond Sn ORS ES nn ney, 
ST TN Fj SESS 





i 

i 
WARNING Word processors often use smart quotes and special characters. | 
These are not always understood by R. If you use a word processor it is best to 
; 

iy 





save the file as plain text to ensure that these special characters are removed. 














Make Your Own Help File as Plain Text 


As you learn how to use R it is a good idea to keep a plain text file as a “notepad” (on Windows com- 
puters the Notepad. exe program is a good choice for this task). You can use this text file to keep notes 
and examples of R commands. However, a plain list of commands without explanation is not helpful. 
You can, of course, add explanatory notes in some way as you go along; the following example might 
be part of your notes file: 


Code to work out means of columns in a data frame: 


data = name of data frame 

2 = columns (1 for rows) 

mean = the mean command (can use others) 
na.rm = TRUE = remove NA items if appropriate 


To use this you can simply copy the text to the clipboard and paste it into the R console window; in 
the example here you want the line of text that is between the dashed lines. You can edit the name 


of the data and add a name for the result as you like. This is a good way to build up a library of 
commands that you can use and become familiar with. 


When you copy command lines from R, you inevitably copy the > character that forms the “com- 
mand entry point” as well. This book has used this approach so that you can see which lines were 


typed from the keyboard and which lines are results (that is, generated by R itself) 


. So, if you copy 
commands into a text file it is 


a good idea to edit out the > characters at the beginning of command 
lines; keeping them in will give errors as you can see in the following example: 


> > apply(data, 2, mean, na.rm = TRUE) 
Error: unexpected '>' in ">" 


(perro rte ern 











- a eel 
| ) NOTE Make a text entry by copying all the commands you want from R, including 

~~ the > characters, as one block. Then edit the characters out of the text file. This is 
qd lot faster than copying each R command individually. 
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| 
NOTE /f you use Windows, you can use the script editor to run commands directly. 
© Open anew or existing script (from the File menu) and you can run lines or selected | 
text using Ctri+R. . i 





Using Annotations with the # Character 


As you look through R help entries, you will see lines of explanation in the examples (not always 
very clear, perhaps) that are associated with the # character, also known as the hash or pound 
character. R essentially ignores anything that follows a # character so the best use of this character 
is to keep notes. For instance, in your text file you can use the # character to create annotations 
that help you remember what is going on. The following example shows some commands that you 
might use to make yourself a basic bar chart with error bars (using standard error) and used the # 
character to organize the information: 


# Barplot with se error bars. 

# make copy of data called dat. 

mn=apply(dat,2,mean,na.rm = TRUE) # set the mean values. 
stdev=apply(dat,2,sd,na.rm = TRUE) # make the std deviation. 
tot=apply(dat,2,sum,na.rm = TRUE) # get the sum for each column. 
n=mn/tot # work out the no. observations (length does not accept na.rm=T). 
se=stdev/sqrt(n) # calculate std err. 

mx=round(max(mn+se)+0.5,0) # largest value to set y-axis. 
bp=barplot(mn, ylim = c(0,mx)) # make plot and set y-axis to max value. 
arrows (bp,mn+se,bp,mn-se, length=0.1,angle=90,code=3) # add error bars. 
# If y-axis still too short change mx value to a larger one. 

# END 


| 


| NOTE When you create snippets of code to use as copy/paste scripts, make 
data names standard—for example, my.data. Then before you use the script, 
make a copy of your current data called my.data. This saves you having to edit 
the script each time you want to use it. 





ibs 





CREATING SIMPLE FUNCTIONS 


When you use R, you'll realize that there are a lot of commands that you can use! In spite of this, on 
some occasions it would be useful to have others, especially to carry out some tasks that you might 
require reasonably often. You can use the function() command to create new commands that you 
can then store and use again later. The general form of the command is like so: 


function(args) expr 


Inside the parentheses you type the arguments that you require for the function to work; after the 
parentheses you type the expression you require using the arguments you have provided. 
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One-Line Functions 
The following example shows a simple one-line function that you can create yourself: 
> log?) = functiom(cx)) log (s07, basea—— 2) 


Here you create an object called 10g2; the function has only one simple argument, which you call x. 
After the function() part you type the actual expression you want to evaluate; in this case you use 
the log() command using base 2. When you use your function, you type its name and give appro- 
priate instructions inside the parentheses. In this case you require numeric input, and you see the 
result of the function when you type a value into the new command: 

> log2 (64) 

Las 

>) log2zi(sea(2, 8,2) 

[1] 1.000000 2.000000 2.584963 3.000000 

> NOGe CNA 4:0 On) 

ene Sie 


The object you created as part of your new function resides in the computer memory and can be 
listed like other objects. You can also save your function along with the workspace when you quit R 
or as part of a save. image() command. Your function object is bundled and encoded along with the 
other objects, but this is no problem because you can retrieve the function object at any time and edit 
it as you require. When you use save() to save individual R objects, they require a filename with a 
file extension. Data items usually have an .Rdata extension and functions that you create usually get 
a simple .R file extension. This enables you to differentiate between the two types of objects because 
.Rdata items are encoded and can be opened only by R, whereas .R items are usually plain text and 
can be read, and perhaps edited, by other programs. 


Using Default Values in Functions 


When you create a function with the function(), command you give the various arguments as part 
of the command; you can also specify default values using = and the default value. The following 
example uses a fairly simple mathematical equation to determine the flow of water in a stream (the 
Manning equation); you have three arguments and one of them has a default: 


Manning = function(radius, gradient, coef=0.1125) (radius*(2/3) *gradient*0.5/coef) 


The three arguments are radius, gradient, and coef (the Manning coefficient). You set the coef 


argument to have a default value of 0.1125. If you do not specify a coef when you run the function, 
the following value will be used: 


> manning(radius = 1, gradient = 1/500) 
EE Ome O77 S232 


You can use abbreviations when you run your new command as long as they are unambiguous (here 
the arguments have completely different names): 


> manning(gra = 1/500, ra = 1) 
LI 0239075232 
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You can even omit the names completely, but in that case you must specify the values for the argu- 
ments in exactly the correct order: 


> manning(1, 1/500) 
ties O75 232 


Of course, you can override the default values for any of the set arguments like so: 


> manning(radius = 1, gradient = 1/500, coef = c(0.08, Os dal CF4)))} 
([1] 0.5590170 0.4065578 0.2236068 


Here you give three values for your coef argument and obtain three results. 


Simple Customized Functions with Multiple Lines 


A one-line script is very useful, but most of the time you will need longer and potentially more com- 
plex functions, which require several lines of commands. In that case you need a way to stop R from 
evaluating the function before you have finished typing it. One option would be to type the commands 
into a text editor and then copy and paste them into. R. Another solution is to use curly brackets ({}). 
You use these brackets to create subsections of commands so you can use them to define the lines 

that form your function. The following example shows a simple function that determines the running 
median of a numeric vector: 


> cummedian = function(x) { 

+ tmp = seq_along(x) 

+ for(i in 1:length(tmp)) tmp[i] = median(x[1:i]) 
+ print (tmp) 

sda 


The first line starts the function by assigning it a name and listing the arguments; here there is only one 
argument, x. Rather than use any expressions at this point, you simply type a { and press the Enter key. 


ee eee Sere 











af WARNING If you are using a Macintosh, you may have to delete the closing } 
that appears (the program adds closing brackets and quotes automatically on 
a Mac, but not for Windows or Linux). 


UES Oh aR Ree 





aaa 











Now R is expecting something after the { and you see the insertion symbol change to a + rather 
than the usual > character. R will keep expecting something and allow you to enter multiple lines 
until you enter a closing }. 


Notice that the penultimate line is print (tmp); this displays your result to the screen (you could 
also have used return(tmp) to get the same output). You look at methods of displaying results 
shortly when you look at longer and more complex scripts. 


If you type the name of your newly created function(), you see the lines of command that make up 
the function() like so: 


> cummedian 

Funcom (ox)! 4 

tmp = seq_along(x) 

for(i in 1:length(tmp)) tmp[i] = median(x[1:i]) 
print (tmp) 

j 
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| 


os 








NOTE /f you included any comment lines before the function () line, they will 
not be visible and will not be saved as part of the function. If you include com- 
ments at any point between the curly brackets, they will be retained. 


| 














You can also use the args () command to view the required arguments for your function(): 


> args (manning) 

function (radius, gradient, coef = 0.1125) 
NULL 

> args (cummedian) 

function (x) 

NULL 


Storing Customized Functions 


If you create a simple function from the command line and have created a name for it, the object will 


appear along with other objects when you use the 1s() command. You can save your customized 


functions along with all the data by saving the workspace when you use quit () to quit the program. 


You can also save one or several function objects using the save () command like so: 


> save(manning, cummedian, file = 'My Functions.R') 


In this example you save two custom functions to a file called My Functions.R; note that you give 
the file an .R extension to differentiate the file from data. The filename must be in quotes. However, 


when you use the save() command, R converts the object into a special binary form and you no 
longer have a plain text file! 


If you have used save() to keep your customized function object on disk, you must use load() to 


get it back again like so: 


> load('My Functions.R') 


Ideally you would save your function as a plain text script so that you can edit it. You can make 
your function objects save to disk as plain text by using the dump () command like so: 


> dump(c('cummedian', 'manning'), file = 'My Functions.R') 


In this example you use c() to create a list of objects that you want to dump to disk; note that the 


names of the objects must be in quotes. You might also have created a separate character vector of 


names, or you could use an 1s() command to make your list: 


> dump(ls(pattern = 'cummedian|manning'), file-= 'My Functions.R') 


If you use dump () to save your function objects, they appear as plain text and you could open and 
edit them with a text editor. 


> manning 
function(radius, gradient, coeff) { 
(radius* (2/3) * gradient*0.5 / coeff) 


## Enter: radius, gradient and Manning coeffficient to return estimated speed 


} # end function code 
= 
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Compare this to the manning function you saw earlier. 


In most cases it is not practical to make complicated functions from the command line of R itself; it 
is better and easier to use a text editor. In Windows and Macintosh versions of R, editors are built- 
in to R and open when you make or open a script from the File menu. In Linux you must use a sepa- 
rate editor of your choice from the OS. If you use a text editor, you can call up the resulting plain 
text file from R using the source () command: 


source (file.choose() ) 


In this version of the command, you get to choose your file from a browser-like window. This option 
is not available in Linux OS; you must type the filename explicitly. For example: 


> source(file = 'My Functions.R') 


ee a 








(-) NOTE Your scripts and custom functions can be saved on disk as either plain 
' text or as R-encoded files (that is, binary). Remember to match up the saving and 
| loading to the correct file type like so: 


i ; 
| 2» Disk file as text: dump() to save, source() to load | 
4 
i 
i 


> Disk file binary: save() to save, load() to load 


~ 











MAKING SOURCE CODE 


In addition to the usual commands that you have seen before, a few extra ones are especially useful 
for use with your customized functions and scripts. 


Displaying the Results of Customized Functions and Scripts 


When you create a custom function you may use several arguments and create new variables as 
part of any calculations. In the following example, which you saw earlier, you create a new variable 
called tmp: 


> cummedian 
function(x) { 
tmp = seq_along(x) # a temp variable 
for(i in 1:length(tmp)) tmp[i] = median(x[1:1i]) 
print(tmp) # the result 
} 


This variable exists only while the function is being evaluated. It does not remain afterwards, as the 
following example shows: 


> cummedian (m£$BOD) 
Rie 2000900. 180.0 157.5 135.0 f27-5 120.0 Oe) Sees Oe Sle 5. el SOROS ile Se Abe 


fie} $45.0-145.0° 151.5 158.0 157.5 157.0)457.5 SS Om S eS eee Dy Omaboyh Ona 5°50 


> tmp 
Error: object 'tmp' not found 
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As part of the function, therefore, you must present the result before the end of the series of commands; 
you can use the print () command to do this, which is what the function in the previous example uses. 
You might also create a “container” to hold the result of your function, in which case the final result is 
suppressed and saved to the result object instead like so: 


> tmp = cummedian(mf£$BOD) 


>) cm 
[1 2000 19020 TSO. 0 15745 135.0) 12775 12050 2275s) 1s enO lol >on Oman ory 
L142] 245.0 245.0 25195 158.0 157.5 257.0 15775 158-0) 157 soe lereOee Sie Cea 


In this case you call your result object tmp, which, although it has the same name as the temporary 
variable, is in fact different! 


Displaying Messages as Part of Script Output 


You may want to produce text output as part of your script; for example, to embellish the result and 
make it clearer for the user. Often you will create summary statistics as part of your custom functions, 
and you can create text to set out the results in various forms to present them to the user more clearly. 
At other times you may want to pause and wait for an input from the user. 


Simple Screen Text 


You can produce text on the screen to present results, or to remind the user of what was done. A simple 
way to do this is to use the cat () command, which enables you to present text on the screen. Your text 
must be in quotes, or be an object that is a character object. See the following example: 


> msg = 'My work is far from done.' 
> cat (msg) 
My work is far from done. 


> cat('Any text to be used must be in quotes') 
Any text to be used must be in quotes 


If you want to create new lines, you add \n to your command like so: 


> Cat (i Thisis, liner) \nThils dice lane 2\nthices dineals® ) 
This is line 1 
This is line 2 
This as lane 3 


You can have several parts to your cat () command, separated by commas. For example: 


> Cat( Am LE idone?\n", msg, “\m") 
Am I done? 
My work is far from done. 


In the following simple script you create a data frame using some simple numeric data: 


## Test script 
Gat ee 2, Genial no) 
datz = .c(4, 5,185,776), 5) 
dat3 = data.frame(dat1l, dat?) 


rm(dat1, dat2) 
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msg = 'My work is done.' 
cat('\nOur result data is dat3:\n\n') 
print (dat3) 
cabt! \n > msg, a \n) 
## END 
The preceding script works in the following manner: 
1. Two numeric vectors are created and then joined to make a separate data frame. 
2. = The two individual vectors are removed to leave the data frame, called dat3, intact. 
3. A simple character vector is created called msg. 
4. 


Now some output is presented using the first cat () command, which consists of a single text 
string that starts with a new line and ends with two new lines. 


a 


A print () command is used to display the data frame object you created. 


a 


Finally, the msg character vector is used as part of another cat () command. The text was 
saved to a plain text file, and to run the lines of command you use the source () command. 
The result is as follows: 


> source('test script.R') 


Our result data is: dat3 


dat1l dat2 
i i 4 
2 2 5 
3 4 8 
4 6 7 
5 7 6 
6 8 5 


My work is done. 
> 









: NOTE Spaces are ignored in R commands; additional blank lines are ignored 
“ as well. Therefore you can use extra spaces and blank lines to make your scripts 
more readable. 





Now take a look at the following script; in it you create a customized function; this creates 
cumulative results for a numeric vector. Previously you used a similar script to create a running 
or cumulative median; here you can specify any mathematical function, although you set the 
default to the median in this instance: 


## Cumulative functions 
## Mark Gardener 2011 


cum.fun = function(x, fun = median, ...) { 
tmp = seq_along(x) . 
for(i in 1:length(tmp)) tmp[i] = fun(x[1:1], ...) 
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cat('\n', deparse(substitute(fun)),'of', deparse(substitute(x)),'\n') 
print (tmp) 
} 


## END 


In this preceding example you require two arguments, x and fun; x is the vector of numeric values 
and fun is the mathematical function you want to apply. You also include an ellipsis (. . .), which is 
a way of saying “allow other instructions that might be relevant.” You might, for example, want to 
add na.rm = TRUE as an instruction to take care of any NA items. 


When you get the result it would be helpful to have a reminder of which function you requested when 
you typed the command. It would also be helpful to take the name of an object and display it as text 
so you can have a reminder of the data name that was used. This can be tricky though; you cannot 
include the data or function name here as x or fun because R will try to coerce the contents of these 
items as objects rather than as text (R assumes that you want to display the object itself and gives you 
the contents rather than the name). Additionally, you cannot put the names in quotes because they 
will become “fixed” and you simply get what was in the quotes. What you actually do, as you can 
see, is use deparse(substitute()). This looks at what you typed in the command as arguments 
and converts these arguments to text objects. 


The result of the deparse (substitute()) command in the preceding script is as follows: 


> cum.fun(mf£fSBOD, mean) 


mean of mfSBOD 

{1] 200.0000 190.0000 171.6667 158.7500 149.0000 144.1667 137.1429 141.0000 
[9] 145.3333 150.3000 151.0000 150.5000 149.6923 149.3571 150.4000 152.6875 
[17] 154.8824 155. 00005152 .5789 155.7500 157 857k 158 518i P50 32043) 1267 0ss2 
[25] 145.9600 


Display a Message and Wait for User Intervention 


There are times when you will want to pause the running of a script: this may be to give the user 
time to see an intermediate result (for example, a graphic) before moving on, or to provide options 
for the user to select: Pressing one key performs one operation and another key does something else. 


You can use the readline () command to accept a key press from the user; the script will wait until 


a key is pressed. As part of the command, you can include a message to be displayed on the screen. 
For example: , 


> readline(prompt = 'Press <enter> to continue:') 


The text that follows the prompt = instruction is displayed and the script pauses until a key is pressed. 
Although the text in this case implies that the Enter key should be pressed, any key will do. 


You can give the user options by setting an object using the readline() command. The following 
example could be included in a larger script: 


yorn <- readline(prompt = "Do you want to Garry on? (Y or N) 3") 
if (yorn == ‘y' || yorn =="y'){ 
cat('Thank goodness' ) 


} 


If the user presses the Y key (uppercase or lowercase), the message is displayed. If the user presses 
anything else, nothing happens. 
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You can also create user prompts that provide multiple options. Each option must have its own code 
within a pair of curly brackets as in the following example: 


# Explicit options 


mopts = function() { 
yorn <- readline(prompt = "Do you want to carry on? (Y or N) : ") 


fe (Vornie——e Ys yoray ayn) 
cat('Thank goodness') 
} 


(yore =— 0 Nl pyomnm == 2a") |“ 
cat('Oh dear') 
} 
} 
## END 


This preceding code creates a new function called mopts. When this function 1s run the user is pre- 
sented with the text prompt. If she types one of the specified options then the appropriate message is 
displayed. In this case you can see that there are two options and if the user types something other 
than these two options then nothing will happen. You can create a catch all option by using the 
else command as the following example shows: 


# Single positive option 


sopt = function() { 


yorn <- readline(prompt = "Do you want to carry on? (NE ue IN) BY) 

if(yorn == 'Y' || yorn == 'y') cat('Thank goodness') else cat('Oh dear') 
} 
## END 


The preceding code created a new function called sopt. When this function is run the user will see 
the same prompt as in the mopts code. If the user presses the Y key then the "Thank goodness" 
message is displayed. If any other key is pressed then the alternative "Oh dear" message is shown. 


In the following activity you create a new customized function, which you then save to disk for 
future use. The script creates a bar chart of mean values and adds standard error bars. The data 
need to be in column format with one column for the numerical data (the response data) and one 
column for the grouping (predictor) variable. 





TRY IT OUT Create a Complex Script and Save It for Future Use 


In this activity you will create a complicated script that creates a function that will draw a bar plot and 
add error bars. 


4. Start by opening a text editor or use the built-in editor from the File menu. The option you choose 
depends on your OS: 


> Windows: New Script 
> Macintosh: New Document 


> — Linux: N/A; you must use an external editor 
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2. Type a couple of comment lines. These are useful to remind you of when you wrote the script and 
what it does. 


## Bar Plot with Error Bars 
## Mark Gardener 2011 


3. Nowstart the main function command by giving a name and outlining the required arguments/ 
instructions: 
barplot.eb = function(y, x, data, ~.—J) 

4. Type a curly bracket and start to enter the steps of the function. Begin by adding comment lines to 
remind you of what is required. 


{ # start function code 
# Parameters (data frame must be stacked) 
# Y = y variable 
# xXx = xX variable 
# data = data.name 


5. Now enter some command lines that will read the data, and create some new variables to be used 
in the plot: 


attach(data) # start by attaching data to read variables 


mean = tapply(y, x, mean) # get mean values 
sdev = tapply(y, x, sd) # get std. dev. 

len = tapply(y, x, length) # get no. observations 
se = sdev/sqrt (len) # determine std. err. 


detach(data) # detach data file for tidiness 


6. Enter a command to make a matrix object to hold the results and determine the limits of the y-axis: 


mat = rbind(mean, se, len) # make matrix of values 
upper = round(max(mat[1,]+mat[2,]+0.5),0) # the upper limit to fit e-bars on y-axis 


7. Now enter the commands that will draw the plot and add the error bars: 
bp = barplot(mean, ylim = c(0, upper), beside = T, ...) 


# make barplot, fix y-limit to fit largest error bar 


segments (bp, meant+tse, bp, mean-se) # error bars up/down 
segments (bp-0.1, mean+se, bp+0.1, mean+se) # top hats 
segments(bp-0.1, mean-se, bp+0.1, mean-se) # bottom hats 


8. Enter the commands that will produce some screen text as information for the user: 


cat('\nSummary stats for ', deparse(substitute(data)), '\n') # summary message 
print (mat) # show the data summary 
cat('\n') # newline for tidiness 


9. Now type the final closing curly bracket to signal the end of the function and any final comments: 


} # end function code 


## END 
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10. Save the script file to disk. Make sure you give it an .R extension. 


11. Now load the code from disk and make it ready for use: 


> source (file.choose() ) 


How It Works 


The main function() command requires you to state the inputs needed; if you want any to have defaults, 
include them after an equals sign. The main commands that “drive” the function are placed between curly 
brackets. Use comments immediately after the first curly bracket as a reminder of the inputs required. 


The first part of the script creates summary statistics from the data. The data object is first attached 
and then detached once the summary statistics are created. The next part makes a matrix object to 
hold the results; this is used to draw the bar chart, as well as to display a summary for the user. 


Finally, the script produces the graph and writes a summary to the screen. The final lines close the 
curly brackets, ending the actual function, and show a comment (this simply helps you to spot the end 
of blocks of code; here it is not really necessary). 


The final completed script appears like so: 


## Bar Plot with Error Bars 
## Mark Gardener 2011 


barpilol eb) =-functzon(y, «, data, .«..} 


# Parameters 


# y = y variable 
# xX = x variable 
# data = data.name 


{ # start function code 


attach(data) # start by attaching data to read variables 


mean = tapply(y, x, mean) # get mean values 
sdev = tapply(y, x, sd) # get std. dev. 

len = tapply(y, x, length) # get no. observations 
se = sdev/sqrt (len) # determine std. err. 


detach(data) # detach data file for tidiness 


mat = rbind(mean, se, len) # make matrix of values 
upper = round(max(mat[1,]+mat[2,]+0.5),0) # the upper limic tO Lit error bars on 
y-axis 


bp = barplot(mean, ylim = c(0, upper), beside = T, ...) # make barplot, fix y-limit to 
fit largest error bar 


segments (bp, mean+se, bp, mean-se) # error bars up/down 
segments (bp-0.1, mean+se, bp+0.1, mean+se) # top hats 
segments (bp-0.1, mean-se, bp+0.1, mean-se) # bottom hats 
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cat('\nSummary stats for ', deparse(substitute(data)), '\n') # summary message 
print (mat) # show the data summary 
cat('\n') # newline for tidiness 


} # end function code 


## END 
The resulting output produces a bar chart with error bars as well as the following text output: 


> barplot.eb(count, site, data = bfs) 


Summary stats for bfs 

Arable Grass Heath 
mean 10.000000 6.833333 9.000000 
se ee AO Le ee Sis 60a 7 55929 
len 9.000000 12.000000 8.000000 





RA ae PS LTPP IAGO SSE SEL ELSA BEET GI LOE IE ANTS L LE ELI NEL GEL LG AL ES IPL 


”) NOTE When you read a script from disk you do not need to give it a name; simply | 


H 
use the source() command and select the file from disk. | 









There is, of course, a lot more to programming in R and many additional commands that you could 
employ. However, what you have seen here will take you a long way. By understanding more about 
how R works you will be able to see more and more how to customize it to carry out those tasks 
that are important to you. 


SUMMARY 


» You can make simple scripts in a text editor and use them by simply copying and pasting. 
You can annotate scripts using the # character. 

» The function() command is the key to creating customized commands. 

» You can set default values in custom functions by giving the default value in the command. 

» — Use curly brackets to define blocks of commands; you can also use them as a way to enter 
multiple lines of code from the keyboard. 

* You can create scripts using a text editor. You can load scripts saved as text using the 
source() command. 

» The dump () command saves a text representation of a custom function to disk, which can be 
loaded later using the source () command. 

} 


The save() command writes a binary file to disk, which can be loaded later using the 
load() command. 
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Named objects created by custom functions are temporary. 


The results of custom functions can be displayed using the print () command as part of 
the script. 


The cat () command can be used to display a message on screen as part of a script. 


The readline() command can pause and display a message, prompting user input, for 
example. 


EXERCISES 


You can find answers to these exercises in Appendix A. 

1. Make a simple function that raises a number to any power (that is, x’). Call your function pwr 
(there is already a command called power). Make the default raise the input number(s) to the 
power of 2. 

fe How can you save your new pwr function/command to disk for later recall? 


Ss. Retype your custom pwr function/command but this time incorporate some annotations. 


4. Alter your pwr function/command so that the user must type the required power from the 
keyboard separately. 


=f How can you modify the pwr function/command that you made to present the user with a 
summary of what was done? 
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> WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS CHAPTER 





TOPIC | _ KEY POINTS 

Copy and Paste You can copy and paste text from another application into R. 
This enables you to create help files and snippets of code for 
future use. 

Customized functions: Create customized functions using the function() command; 


args = arguments to pass to expr (the actual function). Args 
ney et aerauley a 


function(args) expr 


Multiple ti lines of text Curly brackets can be used to wat ae subroutines. This 


iaverode commeuncsit allows multiple lines to be entered into console. 


functwton (args) { 


various commands } 


Annotations: DAI following t the # is re and so it can be used for 


cf comment comments. 
Function cetcceipanimcer The args () command returns the Se eioeaciisinenac ooo 


args (function _name) required ons the named function. 


Looking at function code: as the function name without () and instructions 


function_ “name incline the text of the mini 


Read text files as pe cre Reads a text file and executes the lines of text as R commands. 


source('filename' ) 


eoee eee Te: nore) 


Saving to disk: Saves a Bhan version of an shee areunicg a function) 
save(object, 'filename' ) to disk. 
Loading from disk: Loads a binary object from disk. 


mabe Eo sla ) 


Save obleees as text: Attempts to write a text version of an object to disk. 
dump ('names_list', file = 
‘filename ' ) 


Text messages on screen: Produces a message in the console; requires plain text strings, 
cat (‘'textl', ‘text2') explicitly or from character objects. Items may be separated 
by commas. A newline is produced using "\n". A quote 


character (single or double) is produced by preceding it with 
a backslash (\). 


cat (chr_object) 
" Vn 


DING tial 
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TOPIC KEY POINTS 


Displaying results: Prints the named object to the console (that is, the screen). 


print (object) 


Wait for user input: Pauses and waits for input from the user. A message can be 
readline(prompt = "text") displayed using the prompt = instruction. 
Convert user input to text: Takes a named object and converts its name to text, which can 


deparse (substitute (x) ) then be displayed via cat (). 
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APPENDIX 


Answers to Exercises 


This appendix provides the solutions for the end-of-chapter exercises located in Chapters 1-12. 


CHAPTER 1 


Exercise 1 Solution 


To install the coin library/package you need to type the following command: 
>install.package('coin') 


Note that the name must be in quotes. Then you select the closest mirror site and the package 
is downloaded and installed for you. 


Exercise 2 Solution 
To load the coin library and make it ready to use you type the following: 
>library (coin) 


Once the library is active its commands are available for you to use. You can try to bring up 
the help entry for the package using the following: 

>help (coin) 
This does not work for all packages; a better alternative is to use the HTML help system by 
typing: 

>help.start () 


This opens the main R help files in your default browser. You can now follow the links to the 
packages and then find coin from the list. 
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Exercise 3 Solution 
The mass package is already loaded as part of the R installation but is not ready to use until you type: 
>library (MASS) 
Once you have the library available you can open the help entry using: 


>help (bev) 


Exercise 4 Solution 


You can use the search() command to get a list of objects that are available for use. 


Exercise 5 Solution 
To clear the coin package from memory (and remove it from the search() path), type the following: 


>detach (package: coin) 


CHAPTER 2 


Exercise 1 Solution 


You can use either the c() command or the scan() command to enter these data. The problem 1s 
that the bee names contain spaces, which are not allowed. You must alter the names to remove the 
spaces; the period is the simplest solution. 
If you decided to use the c() command then the first vector would be created like so: 

SS 1elGlise 4 teeubll, = yell, ah SW 1 _ Ae) 
If you decided to use the scan() command then the process is in two parts. The first part is to initiate 
the data entry like so: 


> Buff.taul = scan() 


The second part is to enter the data: 


Se ua aie yal sayy all 
To finish the data entry process you must enter a blank line. 


If you decide to use the c() command, the entire data entry process would look like the following: 


(Syhirenieuoroi Me Ee (MKO) AIL eye Asya) 
Garden.bee = c(8, 3, 19, 6, 4) 
Redstatlvs9o(18 On ty 2) 
Honey.bee*= c(12, 13, 16, 9, 10) 
Carder bee’ = c(8, 27,° 6, 32, 23) 


a a il" an” 
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Exercise 2 Solution 
You can use the 1s() command to list all the objects currently in memory. However, there will often 
be quite a few other objects so you can narrow your display by using a regular expression like so: 
> ls(pattern = 'tail|bee') 
Note that you must not include a space on either side of the | pipe character. This listing shows all 


objects that contain “tail” or “bee”. You could also list objects that ended with “tail” or “bee” by 
adding the dollar sign as a suffix like so: 


> Is(pattern = '.tail$|-.bee$') 
To save the data objects you can use the save () command. The names of the objects could be typed 


into the command to make a long listing, but this is tedious. The regular expression you typed earlier 
can be used to produce the list of objects to be saved like so: 


> save(list = ls(pattern = 'tail|bee'), file = 'bee data all.RData') 


To remove the unwanted individual vectors you need to use the rm() command. The names of the 
objects could be typed into the command as a list or the regular expression could be used once again. 
This time you must ensure that you do not remove the bees data frame so type the 1s() command 
first to check: 


> Ils(pat = 'tail$|bees') 


Now the § suffix ensures that you only selected those objects that ended with the text. You can use 
the up arrow to recall the command and edit it to form the rm() command like so: 


> rm(list = 1ls(pat = -'tail$|bee$')) 


Note that you must use the list = instruction to ensure that the result of the 1s() part is treated 
like a list. 


Now quit R using the q() command and select “No” when asked of you want to save the workspace. 
Restart R and use the 1s() command once again. All the bee data are gone. To retrieve the data you 
use the load() command. 


> load('bee data all.RData') 


This command retrieves the data that you saved earlier; the individual vectors that you made are all 
included in the one file. If you are using Windows or Macintosh you can also use the file.choose() 
instruction rather than the explicit filename like so: 


> load(file.choose() ) 


You can also load the data by double clicking on the appropriate file from a Windows Explorer or 
Mac Finder window. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Exercise 1 Solution 


You can use either the c() command or the scan() command to enter these data. The problem is 
that the bee names contain spaces, which are not allowed. You must alter the names to remove the 
spaces; the period is the simplest solution. 


If you decided to use the c() command then the first vector would be created like so: 
S Eph ten a (lO, 2, Si, Sy 2) 


If you decided to use the scan() command then the process is in two parts. The first part is to initi- 
ate the data entry like so: 


SINE, eel =) eyeehal(() 


The second part is to enter the data: 


eo UNO) ales nay Hu? 
To finish the data entry process you must enter a blank line. 


If you decide to use the c() command the entire data entry process would look like the following: 


UHR ieee) =e XK), Ih, Sia) By, Ae) 
Garden.bee = c(8, 3, 19, 6, 4) 
Rede tata GiCliS:, a Or mels a Aimee) 
RGM lee See Alshy iis, Sy al), 
Camden beer" C(8 nal Oneoey Wes) 


VS Viet NEN 


To create a data frame you must decide on a name for the object and then use the data. frame () 
command like so: 


> bees = data.frame(Buff.tail, Garden.bee, Red.tail, Honey.bee, Carder.bee) 


To create row names you can use either the row.names() or rownames () command. The plant 
names also contain spaces, which need to be dealt with as before by replacing with a full stop. The 
shortest method is to assign the names as a simple list of data like so: 


> row.names(bees) = c('Thistle', 'Vipers.bugloss', 'Golden.rain', 
'Yellow.alfalfa', '‘Blackberry' ) 


You might also decide to create a vector to hold the plant names as a separate object: 


> plant.names = c('Thistle', 'Vipers.bugloss',. 'Golden.rain', 
'Yellow.alfalfa', 'Blackberry') 
> row.names(bees) = plant.names 


This last method is slightly longer but the vector of plant names can be useful for other purposes. 


Exercise 2 Solution 


To make a matrix you need the data as separate columns (or rows) or as a single vector of values. 
You already have the separate vectors for the different bees so begin by using the cbind() command 
to join them column by column into a new matrix: 


> beematrix = cbind(Buff.tail, Garden.bee, Red.tail, Honey.bee, Carder .bee) 
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Your new matrix will not contain any row names so to include them you need to use the rownames () 
command: 


> plant.names = c("Thistle', ‘Vipers.bugloss', 'Golden.rain', 
'Yellow.alfalfa', 'Blackberry') 
> rownames(beematrix) = plant.names 


The second way to create a matrix is to use a single vector of values and use the matrix() command. 
To create a single vector you could combine the individual bee vectors: 


> bee.data = c(Buff.tail, Garden.bee, Red.tail, Honey.bee, Carder.bee) 
Now you can create a new matrix; you will need five columns (one for each bee species): 
> beematrix2 = matrix(bee.data, ncol = 5) 


The new matrix does not contain row or column names. You already created a vector of plant 
names, which can be used with the rownames () command: 


> rownames (beematrix2) = plant.names 


In order to make column names you must either type the names directly into the colnames () command 
or create a vector of bee names to use: 


> bee.data = c(Buff.tail, Garden.bee, Red.tail, Honey.bee, Carder .bee) 


Now you can use the colnames() command (remember that the names () command does not work 
with a matrix): 


> colnames(beematrix2) = bee.names 
To convert a matrix to a data frame you can use the as.data.frame() command: 
> mat.to.frame = as.data.frame(beematrix2) 
To convert a data frame into a matrix you can use the as.matrix() command: 
> frame.to.mat = as.matrix(bees) 
To make a list you can use the list () command: 
> bee. list = list(bees, plant.names, bee.names) 


If you look at the new list you see that the elements are not named so you must add names using the 
names () command. 
> names (bee.list) = c('bees', 'plant.names', 'bee.names') 


Now you have a single item that contains the data as well as separate items with the row and 
column names. 


Exercise 3 Solution 


To tidy up you will need to use the rm() command. You can type the names into the command 
individually or you can use the 1s() command along with a regular expression to remove several 


items at once. 


> rm(list = ls(pat = 'bee$|tail|*beem') ) 
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The preceding command creates a list of objects ending with “bee” as well as those containing 
“tail”. It also lists the two matrix objects as they begin with “beem”. The command removes all 
the individual bee vectors as well as the two matrix objects. You can use a separate command to 


remove the two vectors of names: 
> rm(bee.names, plant.names) 


To display the data for the Blackberry only you need to determine which row you need and then use 
the [row, column] syntax; there are two options: 


= lees |S), 
> bees['Blackberry', ] 


In the first case the number of the row was used whilst in the second example the name of the row 
was used. 


To display the data for Golden rain and Yellow alfalfa requires a bit more thought. You could simply 
determine the appropriate rows and use these values like so: 


> bees[3:4, ] 
Sebees era) 


You might have thought about creating an index to work out the appropriate rows: 


> ii = which (rownames (bees) =='Golden.rain' | rownames (bees) =='Yellow.alfalfa') 
> bees[ii, ] 


To display the data for the Red tail bee only you can use the $ syntax like so: 


> beesSRed.tail 


However, all you see are the plain values; the plant names are not shown alongside the values. You 
could achieve the same result using the [row, column] syntax too: 


> bees[, 3] 
> bees[, 'Red.tail'] 


Once again the numerical values are shown without any labels. With a slight modification you can 
display the appropriate column along with the labels by omitting the row designation like so: 


> bees [3] 
> bees['Red.tail'] 


In either case, you will see the data for the Red tail bee as well as the appropriate row names as labels. 


Exercise 4 Solution 


The first step is to create an index to re-order the rows. You can use the order () command to 
achieve this using the Buff tail column like so: 


> 11 = order (bees$Buff.tail, bees$Red.tail, decreasing = TRUE) 


Remember that you need to specify decreasing = TRUE as the default is for ascending (that is, 
decreasing = FALSE). The index can now be used to create a new data frame with the new row order: 


> bees.r = bees[ii, ] 
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Now you have re-ordered the rows (Golden rain should be the top row) you can create an index to 
re-order the columns. You can use the order () command again to alter the order of the first row: 


> ii = order(bees.r[1,], decreasing = TRUE) 


Once again you need to specify decreasing = TRUE as an instruction. Now you can apply the new 
index to the data to alter the order of the columns: 


> bees.rc = bees.r[, ii ] 


You can tidy up by removing any unwanted data frames using the rm() command. 


CHAPTER 4 


Exercise 1 Solution 


If you type its name you see the mf data. At first glance this appears to be a data frame because 
it is a two-dimensional object with rows and columns. However, the object might be a matrix or 
even a table object. To examine the structure and type more closely you can use the str () and 
class() commands: 


Se Sor (Mey 
'data.frame': 25 obs. of 5 variables: 
Smeg. sae e20e20 22073 20 20719 to 1s: 14 
& Speed ; int 12-14 12 16 20 21 17 14 16 21 
SeAtgae. tae 40, 45545780) 75 65 65965 35 30) ..- 
S NO3 ne Ose et bales Osa. eS e715) 95 Qiao 
$ BOD ante = 200 1e0e1s5 120 el10120095) bes) 180) 195 
> class (mf) 
[i] "data.f£rane* 


You can now see that this is a data frame. You can get a basic summary of the entire data frame 
using the summary () command: 


> summary (mf) 


Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 
Min. 213.00 Min. 910 Min. 725100 Min. PaO S10) Min. 8 550) 
Ist, Ou. 318.00 eiten Os A) ist Ou 2Oa0 sie Ooin eh, MO) ist Ou LOR 0 
Median :20.00 Median :16.0 Median :65.0 Median :1.950 Median :145.0 
Mean 719.64 Mean TALS feats) Mean aisha Mean 72.046 Mean 7146). 0) 
BS reeaOUmn 21. 00 320 Ou. 220.0 Bre Ou. io Birds OUR 2 S50 3rd Our. c0M0 
Max. eae 0K) Max. “26a Max. Brehein Max. Bho) Max. 2 Deo 


Because all the columns are numerical, you see a numerical summary for each one. You can select a 
single column and summarize it by using the $ syntax or include the with() command to allow R to 
read the columns inside the data frame: 


> mean (mf$Speed) 

[LS ayers 

> with(mf, median (Algae) ) 
(ad "65 
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You can summarize all the columns at once using the colMeans () command or apply any summary 
function using the apply () command: 
> colMeans (mf) 
Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 
195640" “15,800- 58'- 200 2.046 1457960 
> apply(mf, 2, sd) 
Length Speed Algae NO3 BOD 
3.080584 4.681524 19.457218 0.504546 44.954125 


Exercise 2 Solution 


The bfs object is a data frame. You can determine this by using the str() or class() commands. 
These data comprise only two columns: a response variable (count) and a predictor variable (site). 
The basic table() command produces a contingency table: 


> table(bfs) 


site 
count Arable Grass Heath 
3 1 D 0 
4 0 3 0 
5 0 2 0 
6 0 al el 
i 0 il a 
8 2 1! 2 
9 2 0 1 
ae 2 0 2 
Ww il 1 a 
19 1 0 0 
21 0 il 0 


You can produce an identical table by specifying the columns explicitly: 
> with(bfs, table(count, site) ) 
The ftable() command can also produce the same result like so: 


> ftable(bfs) 
> ftable(site ~ count, data = bfs) 


Either command produces the same result. The table can be produced in a different configuration by 
specifying the columns in a different order: 


> with(bfs, table(site, count) ) 


count 
site See Oe) ae ls oe iG) ao 
Neale w m0 WeOr 0 2. 25 026 en 
Grasse mee oe, Ale “hy eee t= ema 
Heabne Oo. Ota 2s 1 Oe 


The £table() command can also produce this result: 


> Etable(count ~ site, data = bfs) 


The difference between the two commands is that the result of the table () command has a class of 
“table”, whereas the ftable() command produces a result with class of “ftable”. 
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Exercise 3 Solution 


The invert object is a simple data frame. To create a cross-tabulated contingency table you need to 
use the xtabs() command like so: 


> invert.tab = xtabs(Qty ~ Taxa + Habitat, data = invert) 
> invert.tab 


Habitat 
Taxa Upper Lower Stem 
Aphid 230 Fete Gyil 
Bug 34 Sul 35 
Beetle 72 235 Od 
Spider cual 3 5 
Ant dS 9 dais. 


The resulting object holds two classes, as you can see when using the class () command: 


> class(invert.tab) 
file tabs" se veabta" 


To reconstruct the original data you need to use the as.data.frame() command. Because the 
object holds a table class this will work adequately: 


> as.data.frame(invert.tab) 
Taxa Habitat Freq 
1 Aphid Upper 230 
2 Bug Upper 34 
3 Beetle Upper ae 
4 Spider Upper sie 
5 Ant Upper 2 
6 Aphid Lower 175 
if Bug Lower SL 
8 Beetle Lower 23 


9 Spider Lower 3 
10 Ant Lower 9 
di” WAphid Stem 321 
12 Bug Stem 35 
13 Beetle Stem 101 
14 Spider Stem 5 
15 Ant Stem LS 


CHAPTER 5 


Exercise 1 Solution 


The predictor column of the orchis data frame is comprised of three different sites (that is, levels), 
as you can see if you use the summary() command. To produce a histogram of the data for just the 
sprayed site, you need to extract the data from the main data frame. One way to do this is to use 
the $ syntax: 


> orchis$flower [which(orchis$site=='sprayed' ) ] 
fie 5 fey ood 34 5 
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The histogram can be drawn using these data but you need to remember to set freq = FALSE SO 
that the y-axis displays the density: 


> hist (orchis$flower [which(orchis$site=='sprayed')], freq = FALSE) 


Now the x-axis is set to density you can use the lines () command to add the density plot over the 
existing histogram. The density () command itself will calculate where the lines will be plotted and 
the lines () command actually draws them. You can alter the appearance of the density line; in this 
case the line is drawn slightly wider than standard using the lwd = 2 instruction: 


> lines (density (orchis$flower [which (orchis$site=='sprayed')]), iwa =" 2) 


You might also have used the unstack () command to create the data; in this case the third column 
represents the sprayed sample. The following commands would all have created the same result, a 
new vector of numeric values: 


> sprayed = unstack(orchis) [,3] 
> sprayed = unstack(orchis) [, 'sprayed' ] 


You could then have used the hist () and density() commands on the new vector. 


Exercise 2 Solution 


The Wilcoxon statistic is examined via the pwilcox(), dwilcox(), rwilcox(), and qwilcox() 
commands. You might have to examine the help files to find out more. The following help com- 
mands would get you to the right place: 

help (Distributions) 


help (dwilcox) 
help (Wilcoxon) 


To obtain a critical value you need to use the qvilcox() command. The first instruction should be 
the level of significance (as a probability) and this needs to be halved, because the test is two-tailed. 
The command also requires the number of replicates in the two samples: 


Sowilicox (G08 97/5 0. 995)e Sys) 
Ped 50) 5:6 


You now know that if you get a value of 50 or greater the result would be significant at p < 0.05. If 
you obtained a value of 56 or greater, then p < 0.01. 


Assuming your result of 77 represents the larger of the two calculated U values, you can determine 
the significance using the pwilcox() command like so: 


SD OWE Ox (ti. dO, 10) 
[1] 0.03546299 


The test is two-tailed so the result must be multiplied by two. You can also use the “other end” of 
the distribution in the command to avoid having to use the 1- part: 


> pwilcox(77, 10, 10, lower.tail = FALSE) *2 
[1] 0.03546299 
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CHAPTER 6 


Exercise 1 Solution 


You can view the InsectSprays data by simply typing its name. It will not appear if you use 1s(), 
although you can make the item visible using data (InsectSprays). Start with a summary () command 
to see what you are dealing with: 


> summary (InsectSprays) 


count spray 
Min. = 10/00 A:12 
rete OW. S00 Bee 
Median 7.00 C22 
Mean 9250 Dea2 
360 Our 814225 E:12 
Max. 2:26.00 Bp is2 


To run a t-test you will need to use the subset instruction to select the A and B samples from the 
spray variable. 


> t.test(count ~ spray, data = InsectSprays; subset = spray enalgaley ou MUR eh) )) 
Welch Two Sample t-test 


data: count by spray 
t = -0.4535, df = 21.784, p-value = 0.6547 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 
-4.646182 2.979515 
sample estimates: 
mean in group A mean in group B 
14.50000 Mpa ISIS 


Exercise 2 Solution 


The data frame contains two separate samples, therefore you must use the vector syntax; a formula is 
not appropriate. You can use the attach() command to allow the individual vectors to be “read” from 
the data frame, or the with() command to achieve the same result. The wilcox.test () command can 
be used like so: 


> with(hogl, wilcox.test(fast, slow) ) 

Wilcoxon rank sum test with continuity correction 
data: fast and slow 
W = 12.5, p-value = 0.02651 


alternative hypothesis: true location shift is not equal to 0 


Warning message: 
In wilcox.test.default(fast, slow) : cannot compute exact p-value with ties 
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The $ syntax can also be used to pick out the separate vectors. Because there are tied ranks you 
might turn off the attempt to use an exact p-value: 


> wilcox.test(hogl$fast, hogl$slow, exact = FALSE). 
Wilcoxon rank sum test with continuity correction 


data: hogl$fast and hoglSslow 
W = 12.5, p-value = 0702652 
alternative hypothesis: true location shift is not equal to 0 


Now you do not see the warning message. 


Exercise 3 Solution 


The sleep data can be examined simply by typing its name. Because the variables are inside a data 
frame, the with() command is useful to allow R to “read” them. Because you have a grouping vari- 
able (called group) you need to split the data into two parts. You can do this using a conditional 
statement and the t-test can be run like so: 


> with(sleep, t.test(extra[group==1], extra[group==2], paired = TRUE) ) 


Paired t-test 


data: extralgroup == 1] and extralgroup == 2] 
b= 4 0621, di =) 9)s p-valuer=—— 0h 002833 
alternative hypothesis: true difference in means is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 
-2.4598858 -0.7001142 
sample estimates: 
mean of the differences 
= ills io} 


The [group==1] part extracts the data relating to group 1. A more long-winded way would be to 
unstack () the data into a new form and then run the test: 


> sleep2 = unstack(sleep, form = extra ~ group) 
= nemes(slecp2)) =e (Groin) "Gro2)) 
> t.test(sleep2$Grp1, sleep2$Grp2, paired = T) 


Exercise 4 Solution 


You can view the mtcars data simply by typing its name. A complete correlation matrix can be 
created by using the cor() command and giving the data name in the parentheses: 


cor (mtcars) 


To narrow the focus you can type the name of a single variable in addition to the overall data. This 
is analogous to cor(x, y). For the mpg variable you would type: 


cor(mtcars$mpg, mtcars) 
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Note that you need the $ so that the variable can be “read.” To conduct a correlation test you can 
use either the vector or the formula syntax. The $ sign can be used like so: 


> cor.test(mtcars$mpg, mtcars$qsec) 
Pearson's product-moment correlation 


data: mtcars$Smpg and mtcarsS$qsec 
E> 225252 2 dt = 30 pep value = 10).01708 
alternative hypothesis: true correlation is not equal to 0 
95 percent confidence interval: 
0.08195487 0.66961864 
sample estimates: 
cor 
0.418684 


The formula syntax can also be used and gives the same result: 


> cor.test(~ mpg + qsec, data = mtcars) 


Exercise 5 Solution 


You can use the chisg.test() command to carry out a goodness-of-fit test. In this case you need to 
use the visit column as the main data and the ratio variable as the data to form the foundation for 
the test: 


> chisq.test (bv$visit, p = bv$ratio, rescale = TRUE) 
Chi-squared test for given probabilities 


data: bvS$visit 
X-squared = 191.9482, df = 7, p-value < Qe2ea6 


You might also have considered using the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test that you met in the previous 
chapter: 


> ks.test(bv$visit, bv$ratio) 


CHAPTER 7 


Exercise 1 Solution 


The simplest way to create the box-whisker plot is to use the formula syntax to state how the graph 
should be constructed. You can use the range = 0 instruction to force the whiskers to extend to the 
max and min: The horizontal = TRUE instruction forces the plot to be displayed horizontally. To 
select a single wool type you need to use the subset instruction that you met earlier. The full com- 


mand is shown here: 


> boxplot (breaks ~ tension, data = warpbreaks, horizontal TRUE, 


range = 0, subset = wool %in% 'A', col = ‘cornsilk') 
> title(xlab = ‘Number of breaks', ylab = 'Tension', main = 'Wool type "A"') 


| 
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The title() command has been used to add titles to the plot, but you could have specified the text 
as part of the main boxplot () command. 


Exercise 2 Solution 


The plot () command is best used in this case. The formula notation is the simplest way to specify the 
data to plot. The axes are scaled to fit the points into the plot area, and this will not show the origin 
of the graph. The line of best-fit will not cross the y-axis unless you modify the scales of the axes. The 
following command shows how to rescale and draw the axes to show the line to its best advantage. 
You may have to experiment to get the best values. The xaxs = 'i' and yaxs = 'i' instructions 
have been used to remove extra space at the ends of the axes. 


> plon(Giveh = Wolume, trees, ylim =,e(S, 20), xlim = e(@,70), pen = 25 


Goll = “Wdarkorecn' j xaxs = ly yess) =) al ices — eS, 
xlab =""Volume (Gubie’ £t>) "fiylabs— Greths (anehes)-) 
> abline (Iim(Girth = Volume, trees), Lty = 2; Lwd="2, col = "green 


The abline() command is used to add a trend line using the 1m() command to determine slope and 
intercept from a linear model. 


Exercise 3 Solution 


These data are in a 3D table, so you need the table[row, col, group] syntax to get the parts you 
require. The dot chart is produced using the following command lines: 


> dotchart (HairEyeColor[,,1], gdata = colMeans(HairEyeColor[,,1]), 

Goene— ler ccollon = bite) 

> title(xlab = 'Number of individuals', main = 'Males Hair and Eye color') 
> mtext('Grouping = mean', side =3, adj = 1) 


You get the main table using HairEyeColor[,,1], which selects all rows and columns of the first 
group (male). To get the column means you use the colMeans() command on the same data. The 
other instructions set the plotting character and color for the group results. The mtext () command 
is optional because you could have given this information ima caption. In this case, the reader is 
informed that the mean is the grouping summary used, and the title is placed at the top (side = 3) 
and right justified (adj = 1). 


Exercise 4 Solution 


The table is a 3D table with rows, columns, and a grouping (male, female). The following com- 
mand makes a grouped bar chart with appropriate colors for the bars: 


> barplot (HairEyeColor[,,2], legend =TRUE, col = er tblack a tant: 


‘tomato', 'cornsilk'), beside = TRUE) 
> title(xlab = ‘Hair Color', ylab = "Frequency ' ) 
The main command uses [, , 2] to select all rows and all columns from the second group (female), 


which is the part that contains the data required. 


You could have specified the colors as a separate object and simply referred to them. The colors are 
specified in row order; look at the data to see the colors required. You have to use the colors () 
command to determine what colors are available; some experimentation might be required to get the 
best colors from those at your disposal. 
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Exercise 5 Solution 


To get the summary data you need to use the tapply() command. The bar chart is then simply 
drawn using the barplot () command like so: 


> barplot(tapply(bfs$count, bfs$site, FUN = median) ) 
> abline (h=0) 


> title(xlab = 'Habitat', ylab = 'Butterfly abundance’) 


The § syntax is used in the preceding code, but you can also use the with () command to achieve 
the same result. Alternatively, you might create a new data object to hold the result of the tapply () 
command and then create the bar chart from that: 


> with(bfs, barplot(tapply(count, site, FUN = median) ) ) 


In any event, the final commands draw a line under the bars to “sround” them and add some 
axis labels. 


CHAPTER 8 


Exercise 1 Solution 


The formula syntax enables you to specify complex models. You do not need to use the attach() or 
with() commands or use the $ syntax because the data = instruction points to the data. In addition, 
it is easy to create graphs because you can copy the majority of the command for the graph from the 
command used for the analysis. 


Exercise 2 Solution 


The chick data comprises six columns, and Na items need to be removed. The first stage is to stack 
the data into two columns with a response variable and a predictor variable (make this into a new 
object). These columns will need sensible names. 


> chicks = na.omit (stack (chick) ) 
> names(chicks) = c("weight", "feed") 


The ANOVA is carried out using the aov () command fairly simply: 


> chicks.aov = aov(weight ~ feed, data = chicks) 
> summary (chicks.aov) 


The result is highly significant; feed does have an effect on the weights of the chicks. 


Exercise 3 Solution 


The first step is to draw a boxplot of the data. It is fairly easy to use the up arrow to recall the aov() 
command and edit it to make the graphic. 


> boxplot (weight ~ feed, data = chicks) 
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It looks like there are differences in feeds, but a post-hoc test will show you the significance of the 
pairwise comparisons: 

> TukeyHSD (chicks. aov) 

> TukeyHSD(chicks.aov, ordered = TRUE) 


The first command is perhaps easier to compare to the boxplot, but the second version will be more 
useful when you plot the differences in means: 


> plot (TukeyHSD(chicks.aov, ordered = TRUE) ) 


You can see where the significant differences lie, but the labels do not fit very well, so you need to 
modify the margins of the plot and redraw it with different settings: 

> Oldpar = par (mam = CS 187492) 

> plot (TukeyHSD(chicks.aov, ordered = TRUE), las = 1, cex.axis = 0.85) 

> abline(y — 0; live=— sy ecol =acqray 50) 

> par (oldpar) 


The first command alters the margins (the second value relates to the left margin), making more 
room for the labels on the left. The previous plot () command can be edited to rotate the labels 
(las = 1) and make the axis labels smaller (cex.axis = 0.85). Your computer may have different 
graphics settings, so you may require slightly different values than these. The abline() command 
draws a vertical line, which shows where the significant differences lie (any bars that do not cross 
this line are significant). The final command resets the margins back to the previous settings. 


Exercise 4 Solution 


To begin with you should look at the data itself and see what you are dealing with. The summary () 
and str() commands are useful and using the names () command helps to remind you of the column 
headings. You might have used the tapply() command to check for a balanced design like so: 


> tapply(bats$count, list(bats$spp, bats$method), FUN = length) 


Because you have two predictor variables, a two-way ANOVA is indicated. This can be carried out 
using the aov() command: 


> bats.aov = aov(count ~ spp * method, data = bats) 
> summary (bats. aov) 


Neither main effect is significant, but there is a highly significant interaction term. 


Exercise 5 Solution 


The interaction is highly significant. A good first step is to draw a boxplot of the data. The aov () 
command can be recalled and edited to save some typing: 


> boxplot(count ~ spp * method, data = bats, cex.axis = O88, Lase= 01) 


r = 


The axis labels need to be made smaller to fit using the cex.axis = 0.8 instruction. The las = 1 
instruction makes all labels horizontal. 
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The TukeyHsD() command will run the post-hoc test. The basic command is useful to compare to 
the boxplot, but reordering the factors is more helpful when plotting the pairwise comparisons: 


> TukeyHSD(bats.aov) 
> TukeyHSD(bats.aov, ordered = TRUE) 


If you try plotting the post-hoc result, you will see that the labels do not fit, so you will need to 
modify the margins to make room: 


oldpar = par(mar = ¢(5,8,4,2)40.1) 

plot (TukeyHSD(bats.aov, ordered = TRUE), las = 1, cex.axis = 0.75) 
ablinelvya=s Okey = 93, col = “gray50") 

par (oldpar) 


Veet Vo 


The las = 1 instruction forces axis labels to be horizontal and the cex.axis = 0.75 instruction 
makes the labels smaller. You may need slightly different values to get the best fit. 


To create an interaction plot you will need to use the interaction.plot () command. You can 
make a simple plot tracing the method or the species like so: 


> with(bats, interaction.plot(spp, method, count) ) 
> with(bats, interaction.plot(method, spp, count) ) 


Note that you need to use the with() command here unless you use attach() first (remember to use 
detach() afterwards). Alternatively, you can use the $ syntax instead. Which one you use is up to you. 
The first plot shows two lines, one for each method; the second plot shows three lines, one for each 
species. The plot can be jazzed up and made more “interesting” with a few additional instructions: 


> with(bats, interaction.plot(spp, method, count, type = 'b', pch = 1:3, 
Bol sata) 


Note that three colors and plotting symbols were used even though there are only two lines. The 
third is ignored. You could edit this and switch the spp and method variables to trace the species. 


CHAPTER 9 


Exercise 1 Solution 


First look at the data: 


> bees 

Buff.tail Garden.bee Red.tail Honey.bee Carder.bee 
Thistle 10 8 18 ale 8 
Vipers.bugloss Al 3 9 13 Di 
Golden.rain 3 19 1 16 6 
Yellow.alfalfa 5 6 2 9 Be 
Blackberry 12 4 4 10 28 


Treat the Thistle and vipers.bugloss rows as being the same color and the others as another 
color. You can make a simple character variable like so: 


> flcol = c(rep('blue',2), rep('yellow', 3)) 
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This is not a factor as is. You can still use it as a grouping variable, but to force it to be a factor you 
need to re-do the command or convert the result. Either of the following will do: 


S tlcol = as ,tactom(klcol)) 
SS eilc@l. factor(c(rep('blue',2), rep('yellow', 3))) 


A third way you can achieve the result is to use the factor command with a vector and set the levels 
like so: 


Ss filicol t=: Factor (e(1,1,072,2) , labelsg=se(tboluery Eyeltow™))) 


Exercise 2 Solution 


A matrix can contain data only of a single type, either numeric or character. If you need to add 
something to an existing matrix, the data type must match. Here you have a numeric matrix and 

a factor (as a vector). The simplest way to achieve the result is to convert the £1co1 factor variable 
into a numeric vector; then it can be added to the matrix. You can do this with separate commands 
or in one go: 


> bees2 = cbhind(bees, flcolor = as.numeric(flcol) ) 


In this case the £1color object is created as a temporary object from the original factor variable. 
The cbind() command adds this to the original matrix. 


It is useful to add the new data as a named object, because then the column will take on the name of 
the data. This saves you having to use the colnames() command afterward. 


Exercise 3 Solution 


Because the bees object is a matrix, you need to specify the column using square brackets. You can 
obtain a mean for the grouping variable using either of the following commands: 

> tapply(bees[,1], flcol, FUN = mean) 

> tapply(bees[,'Buff.tail'], flcol, FUN = mean) 


blue yellow 
55 gsc) 


If you specify all the columns, you can get a summary for all the bee species. You can name the 
columns explicitly or simply omit the square brackets entirely (thus specifying the entire data): 


> tapply(bees[1:5], flcol, FUN = mean) 
> tapply(bees, flcol, FUN = mean) 


Sblue 

Buff.tail Garden.bee Red.tail Honey.bee Carder.bee 
Sine Bye Tbe ND 5 dy, 85) 

Syellow 


Buff.tail Garden.bee Red.tail Honey.bee Carder.bee 
18.000000 9.666667 2.333233) L11.666667 20 .888s33 


Notice that the result is split into two parts, one for each level of the grouping variable. The result 


is, in fact, an array, but it has only one dimension! You can extract the elements using the dollar sign 
and square brackets appropriately: 


> bee.sum$blue 
Buff.tail Garden.bee Red.tail Honey.bee Carder.bee 
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Gig Bas eas TNS) eS 
> bee.sum[2] 
Syellow 
Buff.tail Garden.bee Red.tail Honey.bee Carder.bee 
18.000000 9.666667 Be ssisesyey “MILE GaSaeyl POR SSeisisis' 


> bee.sumSblue[1] 
Butt cas. 0 
B65) 


Exercise 4 Solution 


The Chickweight data are built in to R and you can access them simply by typing the name. You 
can see what data are available by using the data() command: 


> data() 
The weight variable can be summarized by Diet using the tapply() or aggregate() commands: 


> tapply(ChickWeight$weight, ChickWeight$Diet, FUN = median) 
> with(ChickWeight, tapply(weight, Diet, median) ) 
1 zZ %) 4 
SSO) LOASSe 125.57 1295 


> aggregate (ChickWeight$weight, by = list(ChickWeight$Diet), FUN = median) 
> aggregate(weight ~ Diet, data = ChickWeight, FUN = median) 
Diet weight 


i a 88.0 
2 Dy PINE 25 
3 3-15 ...5 
4 LY Go S5 


Notice that you get a slightly different output as the result, although the values are the same. If you 
add a second grouping variable, you have similar options: 


> tapply(ChickWeight$weight, list (ChickWeight$Diet, ChickWeight$Time), median) 
0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 2 PRAh 


1 41.0 49.0 56.0 67.0 79 93.0 106.0 120.5 149.0 160.0 160.0 166.0 
40.5.48.5 59.0 72.0 90 104.5 130.5 141.0 157.0 184.0 198-5 212.5 
Fade 095 60 STs 5S 996013. 5 141 0160. 0,195.0. 229.5 265.0 281.0 
Ape 5b05. 26462598 2000203.123 (5 153.0 161.0) 279..5,.200.5 231.0 237.50 


> aggregate (ChickWeight$weight, by = list (ChickWeight$Diet, 
ChickWeight$Time), FUN = median) 


> aggregate(weight ~ Diet + Time, data = ChickwWeight, FUN = median) 
Diet Time weight 


1 i 0 41.0 
2 2 0 40.5 
3 3 0 41.0 
4 4 0 41.0 
5 i 2 ASO 
6 2 2 48.5 
I 3 2 49.5 
8 4 2 pls) 
9 al & 56.0 
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10 2 4 BOO) 
et. 3 4 62:25 
12 4 4 64.5 


The aggregate () command produces a longer output (the display has been shortened in this example), 
but the values are the same. 


The order in which you specify the grouping variables will affect the order of the result, but the 
values remain the same. 


Exercise 5 Solution 


The data are built into R and you can access them simply by typing the name mtcars. You can see 
all the available data by using the data() command like so: 


> data() 


You can gain further information by looking at the help for the data item: 


> help(mtcars) 


The best way to create a summary here is to use the aggregate () command. Because you will be 
using three grouping variables, the output will be more easily dealt with: 


> aggregate(mpg ~ cyl + gear + carb, data = mtcars, FUN = mean) 
cyl gear carb mpg 
4 3 D5 0) 
ARS 7/5) 
PAS) & ANG) 
Tr A 
PA I'S) 
28.20 
16.30 
Tee 
ORS 
15.80 
UN) 7A) 
15x00 


ory on oe WD 


DAHnAWDARHAWA KK WKH OA 
Gal Gay GT BS Oot AS) Go) SO 
GO OF B= Be (GoRS) DS oh) e 


Here the formula syntax is used, which makes a nicer display and is easier to type than the alternative: 
> with(mtcars, aggregate(mpg, by = list(cyl, gear, carb), FUN = mean)) 


The tapply() command is less useful here because the results are not so comprehensible and come 
out as an array object: ‘ 


> tapply(mtcars$mpg, list(mtcars$cyl, mtcars$gear, mtcars$carb), FUN = mean) 
/ / a 


3 4 5 
2, SUM 2a INA 
CS hS) NA NA 
8 NA NA NA 


nD 
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/ Ls 2 

3 4 5 
4 NA 24.75 28.2 
6 NA NA NA 
Seige US NA NA 


Notice, too, that you get NA items where the combination of grouping variables does not contain 
a result. 


CHAPTER 10 


Exercise 1 Solution 


Creating the three models involves using the 1m() command and specifying the predictor variables 
as appropriate. Give each model a name like so: 


> mtcars.lml1 = Ilm(mpg ~ wt, data = mtcars) 
> mtcars.lm2 = lm(mpg ~ cyl, data = mtcars) 
> mtcars.1m3 = lm(mpg ~ wt + cyl, data = mtcars) 


You can compare models using the anova() command by specifying the models to compare: 


> anova(mtcars.1lml, mtcars.1m2, 
Analysis of Variance Table 


mtcars.1m3) 


Model 1: mpg ~ wt 
Model 2: mpg ~ cyl 
Model 3: mpg ~ wt + cyl 
Res.Df RSS Df Sum of Sq F Pr (>F) 
1 Sey Oooo 
2 BO Ss08.s5 0 -30.012 
3 ZF ASL Ft AG, Ieee Se OnOO O22 sax 
CrigneaeecOdes ae Oet t= ()y00Ne oe 0 Od ue ORO S ue Onde et 


If you specify the models in a different order, you get results in a different order, but the conclusions 
are the same. There is no appreciable difference between the single-response models, but adding the 
second response variable does make a significant difference. 


Exercise 2 Solution 


The regression is determined easily enough and you have already created a model for this, like so: 


> mtcars.lml = lm(mpg ~ wt, data = mtcars) 


Draw the relationship using the plot () command. You can add the line of best-fit using the abline() 
command and taking the instructions from the linear model like so: 


> plot(mpg ~ wt, data = mtcars) 


> abline(mtcars.1m1) 
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Here, the axis titles are kept to their defaults and the line of best-fit is also kept at its default, but you 
could use standard instructions to alter the appearance. To get the values for the confidence intervals, 
you need to use the predict () command. Here you want 99-percent confidence intervals so you have 
to specify the level explicitly (the default is 0.95, that is, 95 percent). Once you have the fitted values 
and their confidence intervals as a result object, you must convert it to a data frame and add the pre- 
dictor variable. Then you sort the data in order of the predictor variable: 


prd = predict (mtcars.lm1l, interval = 'confidence', level = 0.99) 
prd = as.data. frame (prd) 

prdswt = mtcars$wt 

prd = prd[order(prd$wt) , ] 


WV NVA ND ONS 


The final task is to add the confidence interval bands. The lines () command will do this, and the 
spline() command will make the lines smooth: 


> lines(spline(prd$wt, prd$upr) ) 
> lines(spline(prd$wt, prd$lwr) ) 


The lines here are kept to their defaults, but you could make them appear differently using some 
simple instructions (for example, 1ty, 1wd, and col). 


Exercise 3 Solution 


The starting point for a backward deletion model is all the terms. You can do this by using a period 
in the model formula like so: 


>= Mecarscim = Imtmpgr— ., data l= mecars) 


Now you need to use the drop1() command to examine the terms of the regression model and decide 
which can be dropped. The first time you run the command you see a result that looks like this: 


> dropli(mtears. Im, micars.lIm, test = 1H?) 
Single term deletions 





Model: 
mpg ~ cyl + disp + hp + drat + wt + qsec + vs + am + gear + carb 
DE Sum of Sq RSS AIC F value Pr (F) 
<none> eo Oe Goe 
cyl 1 0) O79 9 SLAs oa sGe Oh Oi OL OL 609 
disp i 36 9L67 51 240 169 3736) 0. S576 0545849 
hp ih 6.6309" 154.33 705548" (069739 33496 
drat il LlO2 70" LAO. La 69S zao Sea sy eso 2 
wt i 47 -Ok4a 74 SL 7A 2805 8. e46an0. 06325 
qsec i 8.8641 156.36 70.765 1.262) 0.297394 
vs 1 0.1601 147.66 68.932 0.0228 0.88142 
am 10.5267 158 (04. 7 e0 8.  SOme On 22.209 
gear 1 1.3531 148.85 69.190 0.1926 0.66521 
carb it 0.4067 147.90 68.986 0.0579 0.81218 





You need to select the term (that is, predictor variable) with the lowest arc value; it will also have the 
smallest F-value (and largest p-value). In this first run you can see that the cyl variable meets these 
criteria (even though it was previously in your model), and therefore you must remove the term from 
the model. The simplest way to do this is to copy the formula from the drop1() result and paste it 
into the previous 1m() command (use the up arrow to recall it). You can then edit out the cyl term. 
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You repeat the process, selecting the predictor with the lowest arc value each time and removing 
it from the model. Eventually you will get to a point where all the remaining terms are statistically 
significant. 


> mtcars.lm = lm(mpg ~ wt + qsec + am, data = mtcars) 
Single term deletions 


Model: 
mpg ~ wt + qsec + am 

D£ Sum of Sq RSS AIC F value Pr (F) 
<none> £69.29 612307 
wt i LoSe Sites oeeoseCe 90) SU as250) One >Se—U.or ti 
qsec ih 1LO9F 034 278.32 75.217 18503843 0 0002162 *>* 
am Hi Dor lise ooo Geos oc 4 no296 0.0467 155% 


This is the point where you stop. You have now whittled away the non-significant terms. 


Exercise 4 Solution 


To compare the forward and backward models you need to make sure you know what they are 
called. Here are the model definitions: 


> mtcars.1m3 = lm(mpg ~ wt + cyl, data = mtcars) 
> mtcars.ilm4 Im(mpg ~ wt + qsec + am, data = mtcars) 


i 


The first one is the forward model and the second is the backward model. To compare them you 
need the anova() command once again: 


> anova(mtcars.1m3, mtcars.1lm4, test = 'F') 
Analysis of Variance Table 


Model 1: mpg ~ wt + cyl 
Model 2: mpg ~ wt + qsec + am 
Res.Df RSS Df Sum of Sq Ro Pr (SF) 


if BASE USM Waa 8) 
2 DGeLoo29— 21.886 3.62 0.06742 
el okt orddes so kee DOO ea OL CeO See, Cea annS SEE 


You can see that there is little to choose between them and the difference is not statistically signifi- 
cant. If you use the summary () command on each model you will see that the variance explained by 
both models is similar (that is, the Adjusted R Squared values are similar). 


Exercise 5 Solution 


The regression model with the fewest terms in it should be the “best” model to select. You generally 
aim to produce regression models that are as simple as possible. 


> mtcars.1m3 = Im(mpg ~ wt + cyl, data = mtcars) 


You are going to end up with a scatter plot that shows the response variable against the fitted values. 
You need to start by making a result object containing the fitted values and confidence intervals; the 


predict () command will do this: 


> predict (mtcars.1m3, interval = 'confidence') 
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Now you need to make the data into a data frame, add the response data, and reorder the values in 
ascending order (of fitted value): 


> prd = as.data. frame (prd) 
> prds$mpg = mtcars$mpg 
> prd = prd[order(prdsfit) ,] 


Now you have all the data you need to make the plot and add the lines of best-fit and confidence 


intervals: 
> plou(mmg = f2e, data = prd) 
> abline(lm(mpg ~ fit, data = prd)) 
> lines (prastit, prdsupr) 
> lines(prd$fit, prd$lwr) 


Here the commands are using all the default settings, but you could add customized axis titles and 
make the added lines appear differently by using some of the instructions you saw earlier (for example, 
lwd, col, and ity). Note that the confidence intervals are not completely smooth! 
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Exercise 1 Solution 


Because the data contain NA items, you need to take them into account using the na. rm instruction. 
Here you must use the apply () command to get the mean values. The length() command does not 
use na.rm, so you need to find a different way to get the number of replicates in each sample. The 
round() command is used in conjunction with max() to work out the size of the y-axis: 


hogl.m = apply(hogl, 2, FUN = mean, na.rm = T) 
hogl.s applyi(hogly .2, FUN =—sum, nalem = 2) 
hogl.jisd=“apply(hogl, 2, FUN = sd, naan = 4) 
nog = hog sis nogl sm 

hogl se = hogl-sd / sqrt (hog. 1) 

hogl.y = round(max(hogl.m + hogl.se) + 0.5, 0) 


| 


I 


Va WORE ONS NE 


To make a graphics window of a fixed size, you use the windows () command (on a Mac use 
quartz () and on Linux use x11() instead). The bar chart itself is given a name so that you can 
use it as coordinates for the arrows (): 


I 


> windows (width = 4, height 2) 

> bp = barplot(hogl.m, ylim = c(0, hogl.y)) 

> arrows(bp, hogl.m + hogl.se, bp, hogl.m - hogl.se, length = 0.1, 
angle = 90), code = 3}) 


The arrows () command is used to make the error bars; here the line style, width, and color are kept 
as standard but you might like to experiment! 
Exercise 2 Solution 


The data are in a data frame and must be a matrix to be dealt with by the barplot () command. 
You could convert the data into a matrix, but it is just as easy here to do it as part of the barplot () 
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command. The legend can be produced easily here as part of the command, rather than separately. 
The colors of the plot (and also legend) are set using the col instruction; the palette () command 
sets up nine rainbow colors: 


> barplot(as.matrix(hoglouse), beside = TRUE, legend = TRUE, 
col = palette(rainbow(9)), 


args.legend = list(x = 'topilleft", bty Preity) 


The colors are rather lurid; experiment with some others (see the help entry for palette). You can 
also add axis titles with the title() command. 


Exercise 3 Solution 


This could take some experimentation on your system. The illustration here is based on a 7 inch 
default graphic size. Start by making the plot and see how much extra room you need. The hoglouse 
data are a data frame, so you need to make them into a matrix. However, you are required to differ- 
entiate between the fast and the slow. This means that you have to transpose the data. The result of 
t (hoglouse) will be a matrix, so you can simply plot that. 


Once you have estimated how much to alter the margin, you can use the par() command and the 
mar instruction to alter the values; note that you have to specify all the margins (the defaults are 
c(5, 4, 4, 2) + 0.1). Now you can issue the barplot () command again. You will need to spec- 
ify the colors explicitly so that you can match them in the separate legend() command: 

Spoispae = pacs(mar— C(5,5,4,2) + 0.2) 

> barplot(t(hoglouse), horiz = TRUE, las = 1, cex.name = 1, legend”™= FALSE, 

Col — ser grays0t), gray 30" ) ) 
The legend can be placed with a call to the locator () command. The colors are set to match the 
previous command. Using your mouse, click the top-left corner of the legend. The final commands 
simply add a neat line to “ground” the bars and to reset the margins: 

> legend(locator(1), legend = c('Fast', '‘Slow'), bty = 'n', 

fee Cl Grady. “grays0)i) 


> abline(v=0) 
> par (oldpar) 


You might also want to add axis titles. 


| Exercise 4 Solution 


You have two ways to tackle this. You could create a separate matrix for the Length variable and 
another to hold the two series (that is, Speed and Algae), or you could create these matrix data “on 
the fly.” Here you see the former approach, which is easier to follow. The x and y data are prepared 
first from the original data frame. Now the matplot () command is used to draw the series using 
two explicit plotting characters and named colors. This is so that you can match them in the legend. 
Note that the expression() command is used to make the subscript. Finally, the legend is added 
using the same plotting characters and colors as the original plot: 


SM ete = aS Mae eatoc (Mme 2 sl) 


SoMiay = as maberx (mel; ll) 
> matplot(mf.x, mf.y, type = 'p', pch = 16:17, col = c('black', 'darkgreen'), 


ylab = expression(Length[mm]), xlab = 'Speed/Algae', las = 1) 
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c('Speed', 'Algae'),; 
(Wah, leveye Sh al) 


> legend(x = 'bottomright', legend 
col = c('black', 'darkgreen'), pch 


ii} 


You might also have used a basic plot () command to draw one series and then added the other 
using the points () command. 


CHAPTER 12 


Exercise 1 Solution 
You can use a simple one-line function() command to do this: 
> pwr = function(x, power = 2) (x*power) 


Now if you run the new pwr () command and do not specify the power = instruction, the value 
of 2 will be the default (that is, the square). 


Exercise 2 Solution 


You have two ways to save the simple customized function to disk: 


> dump('pwr', file = 'power function dump.R') 
> save(pwr, file = 'power function save.R') 


If you use the dump () command the file is written as text, which you can edit in a text editor and 
load once more using the source () command. 


If you use the save() command, the file is written as binary data, which you cannot edit in a text 
editor. You can reload this file using the load() command. 


In either case, the filename must be in quotes, and is written to the working directory unless you 
specify otherwise. 


Exercise 3 Solution 


To incorporate some annotations (using the # symbol) you will need multiple lines. This means you 
need curly brackets. You could type the following lines directly into R or write them with a text editor: 


pwr = function(x, power = 2) { 


# xX = a number of some kind 
# power = the power to raise x by, defaults to 2 


(x*power) 


wa 
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Exercise 4 Solution 


You will need the readline() command to prompt the user to enter a value: 


pwr = function(x, power) { 


# xX = a number of some kind 
# power = user will input a value to raise x by 


power = readline(prompt = 'Enter the required power: ') 


(x*as.numeric (power) ) 


} 


There is no point in specifying a default here because the user will have to give the required power. 
Note that you must force the input to be numeric using the as.numeric() command. 


Exercise 5 Solution 


Take the values input by the user and present them as a text summary at the end. You must use the 
deparse(substitute()) command(s) here: 


pwr = function(x, power) { 


= x a number of some kind 
# power = user will input a value to raise x by 


power = readline(prompt = 'Enter the required power: ') # wait for user 
power = as.numeric(power) # make sure this is numeric 


result = (x*power) 
cat (deparse(substitute(x)), "*', power, =", result) 


} 


Note that this time you modified the power value that was input by the user on a separate line; this 
forced the input to be numeric. The previous method is perfectly acceptable; this merely illustrates 
an alternative. 
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INDEX 





) operator, 27 

(addition) operator, 26-27 
(caret) character, 43, 63 
(division) operator, 27 
(dollar sign), 43 
(equals) sign, 29 
(hash) character, 417 
( 

ail 

( 

= 

| 


( 
+> 


/ 
$ 
= 


multiplication) operator, 26-27 
period), 43-44 
| pipe) character, 43 
subtraction) operator, 26-27 
tilde) character. See also formula syntax 
box plots, 218 
correlation tests, 200-203 
pairs plots, 229-230 
scatter plots, 224-225 
t-tests, 184-187 
U-tests, 190-193 





abline() command, 175-176, 179, 225-228, 


247-249, 262, 331-334, 345, 348, 351, 358, 


360, 361, 366-367, 386-388, 412 
abs () command, 27-28, 63 
acos() command, 27, 63 
addi1() command, 337-339, 342-343, 361 
addition (+) operator, 26-27 
addmargins() command, 139, 141, 149 
aggregate() command, 319-323, 325 
analysis of variance. See ANOVA 
annotating scripts, 417 
ANOVA (analysis of variance), 268 
balance, checking, 290-292 
complex models, 289-290 
formula syntax, 270-271, 289-292 
graphical summaries, 277 


/ 


interaction plots, creating, 283-289 
versus linear modeling, 327 
means and summary statistics, extracting, 
281-283 
one-way, 268-271 
two-way, 273-281 
anova () command, 274, 335, 341, 360, 361 
any () command, 96, 144-145, 149 
aov() command, 268-277, 280-281, 
290-292, 294 
apply () command, 148, 315-319, 321, 325 
data frames, 120-122 
tables, 139-141 
args () command, 420, 430 
array objects, 317-319, 325 
arrows () command, 368, 394-395, 412 
arrows, adding to graphs, 368, 394-396 
as.character() command, 46, 97 
as.data.frame() command, 86, 97, 106 
as.factor() command, 46, 301-302, 325 
as.integer() command, 46 
as.list() command, 61, 99, 100-101, 106 
as.matrix() command, 98-99, 101, 106 
as .numeric() command, 47, 90, 304, 325 
asin() command, 27-28 
association tests, 203-209 
atan() command, 27 
attach() command, 78-79, 106, 126-128, 150 
axis() command, 234-235, 261 


backward deletion, 337, 339-340 
balance, of ANOVA models, 290-292 
bar charts, 245-256 
error bars, adding, 364-368 
from summary data, 253-255 
horizontal, 253 
legends, adding, 368-372 
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bar charts (continued) —- commands 
ue 


bar charts (continued) columns 


multiple-category, 250-253 

single-category, 245-250 
barplot () command, 245-256, 259, 261 
best-fit lines, 348-351 

curvilinear regression, 345 

simple linear regression, 331-334 
beta distribution, 165 
binomial distribution, 151, 164-165, 178 
boxplot () command, 216-221, 253, 261 
boxplots, 215-221, 253, 261 

customizing, 217-218 

formula syntax, 218, 266 

horizontal, 218-219 


¢() command, 30-31, 63 
calculations, simple, 26-29 

mathematical operators, 26-27 

order of, 26 

saving results, 29 
cat () command, 57-58, 422-428, 430 
Cauchy distribution, 165 
cbhind() command, 89-90, 94-95, 106, 299, 

309-310; 320, 323.325 

character data, 63 

converting to factor data, 301-302 
chi-squared distribution, 165, 178 
chi-squared tests, 203 

multiple categories, 203-206 

single category, 206-200 
chisq.test () command, 203-210, 213 
class() command, 51 
Cleveland dot charts, 239-245 
clipboard, copying/pasting 

graphs, 257-259, 406 

commands, 2, 416 
close.screen() command, 402-405, 413 
coef () command, 330-331, 360 
col instruction, 157, 160-161, 175-176, 179 
colMeans() command, 119-120, 139, 148, 

312-313, 316, 325 


colnames() command, 83-85, 92, 95, 106, 299, 


300, 324 

colors() command, 155-157, 179, 217, 
224, 261 

colours () command, 157 

colSums() command, 119-120, 139, 148, 
312-313, 325 
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adding to data objects, 306-311 
selecting for contingency tables, 126-127 
summary commands, 119-120, 312-323 


commands. See also packages 


abbreviations, 35 

abline(), 175-176, 179, 225-228, 247-249, 
262, 331-334, 345, 348, 351, 358, 
360-361, 366-367, 386-388, 412 

abs (), 27-28, 63 

acos(), 27, 63 

addi (), 337-339, 342-343, 361 

addmargins(), 139, 141, 149 

aggregate(), 319-323, 325 

anova (), 274, 335, 341, 360, 361 

any (), 96, 144-145, 149 

aov(), 268-277, 280-281, 290-292, 294 

apply (), 120-122, 140-141, 148, 315-319, 
S25 325 

args (), 420, 430 

arrows (), 368, 394-395, 412 

as.character(), 46, 97 

as.data.frame(), 86, 97, 106 

as.factor(), 46, 301-302, 325 

as.integer(), 46 

as.list(), 61, 99, 100-101, 106 

as.matrix(), 98-99, 101, 106 

as.numeric(), 47, 90, 304, 325 

asin(), 27-28 

atan(), 27 

attach(), 78-79, 106, 126-128, 150 

axis(), 234-235, 261 

barplot (), 245-256, 259, 261 

boxplot (), 216-221, 253, 261 

c(), 30-31, 63 

cat (), 57-58, 422-428, 430 

cbhind(), 89-90, 94-95, 106, 299, 309-310, 
320;3235325 

chisq.test(), 203-210 

class(), 51, 73, 96-97, 106 

close.screen(), 402-405, 413 

coef (), 330-331, 360 

colMeans (), 119-120, 139, 148, 312-313, 
S16s320 

colnames (), 83-85, 92, 95, 106, 299, 
300, 324 

colors), 155=157, 1797217224; 261 

Colourse 157, 

colSums (), 119-120, 139, 148, 
312-313, 325 


confint(), 330, 360 
Cor stest (196-197. 199" 202. 
PANSY SAW 
correlation commands, 196-197 
cos), 27, 63 
cov(), 196, 199-202, 212 
Souacor | nil Jon 99. 20122 
cummax(), 115-116, 148 
cummin(), 115-116, 148 
cumprod(), 115-116, 148 
cumsum(), 115-117, 148 
cumulative commands, 115-118 
curve (), 390-392, 412 
customized 
annotating, 417 
copying and pasting, 2, 416 
creating, 417-421 
displaying messages, 422-428 
displaying results of, 421-422 
help files, creating, 416 
storing results of, 420-421 
data. frame(), 88, 94, 100, 106, 296, 
298-299, 301-302, 306-308, 311 
density(), 158-163, 178 
deparse(), 424, 431 
detach (), 22, 79, 106, 127, 150 
dev. copy (), 257-259, 262, 408, 413 
dev. off (), 257-258, 262, 408, 410, 413 
dev.print (), 408, 413 
dfoo(), 177-178 
dget(), 59 
dimnames (), 83-85, 92 
dir(), 36, 64 
dnorm(), 162, 166 
dotchart (), 239-242, 261 
dput (), 59 
drop] (), 337, 340, 361 
dump (), 420-421, 430 
erase.screen(), 402-403, 405, 413 
exp (), 27-28 
expression (), 373-374, 376, 379-382, 412 
factor (), 301-303, 325 
factorial (), 27-28, 63 
file.choose(), 36-42, 56-57, 64 
fitted(), 330, 348-351, 360, 361 
fivenum(), 113, 115, 119, 148 
for(), 118, 149 
ftable(), 134-138, 143-144, 148 
function(), 149, 417-427, 430 
getwd(), 35-36, 64 
gl (), 304-306, 325 


commands (continued) 





head(), 80, 106 

help(), 9-10, 13-15 

hist (), 154-158, 160-163, 178 

history commands, 51-54 

history(), 52, 64 

if(), 133, 144-145, 149 

inherits (), 144-145, 149 

interaction.plot (), 284-288, 294 

is(), 144-145, 149 

is.matrix(), 149 

is.table(), 133, 144, 149 

ks.test (), 172-173, 178 

lapply(), 122, 148 

legend (), 368-372, 383-385, 397, 412 

length(), 58, 67, 89, 106, 111-113, 119, 
122, 132, 148, 296, 299-300, 324 

levels (), 302-304, 325 

library (), 21 

lines (), 160-161, 163, 178, 348-355, 361, 
388-389, 412, 413 

list(), 61, 84-85, 87, 106 

iste falles(j36 

1m(), 176, 179, 327-329, 331-335, 343-351, 

355-359, 360, 361 

load(), 56-57, 64, 420-421, 430 

loadhistory(), 52, 64 

log(), 27-28, 63 

Loge (027-28 

log10(), 27-28 

1s(), 42-44, 55-57, 63, 77, 79 

lisnsta O50 

margin.table(), 140-141, 149 

matlines(), 398, 413 

matplot (), 396-398, 413 

matpoints(), 398, 413 

matrix(), 91-92, 94-95, 106, 299-300, 
305,325) 

max (), 67-68, 106, 111, 119, 148 

mean (), 111, 119-122, 148 

median(), 111, 118, 148 

min(), 106, 111, 119, 148 

model .tables(), 271, 281-282, 294 

mtext (), 262 

na.omit(), 297-299, 324 

names (), 61, 82-84, 87, 102, 106, 
297-298, 324 

nlevels(), 303-304, 325 

normal distribution commands, 161-162 

objects (), 42 . 

order (), 68-69, 74-77, 92-95, 106 

pairs (), 229-230, 261 
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commands (continued) 


commands (continued) 


palette(), 370-372, 412 

par(), 375, 399-402, 405, 412-413 

pdf (), 407-408, 413 

pfoo(), 177-178 

pi(), 27-28, 63 

pie(), 236-239, 261 

plot (), 159-160, 179, 222-228, 231-233, 
261, 334, 344, 347, 355, 356-359, 361 

plot.new(), 399-401, 413 

png (), 407-409, 413 

pnorm(), 162, 173 

points (), 382-385, 413 

predict (), 351-355, 358, 361 

print (), 419, 421, 423-424, 431 

prop.table(), 139-141, 149 

qfoo(), 177-178 

qnorm(), 162 

aqline(), 174-175, 178 

qqnorm(), 174-175, 178 

qqplot(), 175-176, 178 

quantile(), 113-115, 148 

quartz (), 406, 409, 413 

rank(), 69, 74, 106 

rbind(), 90, 95, 106, 299, 309-310, 325 

read.csv(), 37-39, 63 

read.csv2(), 39-40 

read.delim(), 39 

readline(), 424-425, 431 

remove (), 44 

rep(), 88, 298-299, 304-306, 325 

replications (), 290-292, 294 

resid(), 330, 360 

rfoo(), 177-178 

rm(), 44 

RNGkind(), 166-168, 178 

rnorm(), 161-163, 175-177 

round(), 205, 213 

row.names (), 83, 85, 297, 309, 324 

rowMeans (), 119, 139, 148, 312, 325 

rownames (), 83-85, 299-300, 324 

rowsum(), 314-316, 325 

rowSums (), 119-120, 139-141, 148, 312, 
SHI SPA) 

rpois(), 164, 171 

runif (), 166-167, 178 

sample(), 168-170, 178 

sapply(), 122, 148 

save(), 54-55, 57, 64, 418, 
420-421, 430 





savehistory(), 52, 64 

scan(), 32-37, 63 

screen (), 402-405, 413 

sd(), 111, 118, 148 

search(), 15-16, 20, 79 

segments (), 364-368, 381-382, 
393-394, 412 

seq(), 67, 72, 113, 117, 149 

seq_along(), 117-118, 148 

set.seed(), 167, 169-170, 178 

setwd(), 36, 64 

shapiro.test(), 171-172, 178 

sin(), 27-28 

sort (), 68-69, 74-77, 106 

source(), 421, 423, 428, 430 

spaces in, 26 

spline(), 349-351, 354-355, 361 

split.screen(), 402, 405, 413 

sqrt (), 27-28, 63 

stack(), 60, 101-104, 106, 269-272, 294, 
297-298, 324 

stem(), 152-154, 178 

str(), 73, 76-77, 90, 96-97, 101, 106 

sum(), 80, 111, 119, 148 

summary commands, 108-110, 313-323 

summary (), 81-82, 106, 108-110, 113, 119, 
121, 148 

t(), 86 

t.test(), 181-187, 193-195, 212 

table(), 122-129, 148 

tail(), 80, 106 

tani’), 27 

tapply(), 283, 294, 316-319, 321, 325 

text (), 376-377, 380-382, 412 

title(), 217-220, 223, 241-243, 246, 
250-255, 262 

TukeyHSD(), 271-272, 275-281, 294 

typing, 2-3, 27-28 

unstack (), 61, 102-103 

var(), 111, 148 

which(), 67-68, 70 

wilcox.test(), 188-195, 212 

windows (), 406, 409, 413 

with(), 76, 79-80, 93, 106, 127-130 
135-136, 150 

write(), 55, 57-58, 64 

write.csv(), 57, 59, 64 

write.table(), 57-59 

X11(), 406, 409, 413 

xtabs (), 143-145, 147-148 
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confidence intervals — density plots 


a a 


confidence intervals cumsum() command, 115-117, 148 
coefficients, 330 cumulative statistics, 115-118 
fitted lines, 351-355 curve () command, 390-392, 412 
summary plots, 357-359 curvilinear regression, 343-347 

confint() command, 330, 360 logarithmic, 344-345 

console window, typing commands, 2-3, 27-28 polynomial, 345-347 


contingency tables, 122 
creating, 123-130 
complex (flat) tables, 134-139 
custom tables, 126-127 
from complicated data, 123-126 
from matrix objects, 127-130 
from vector objects, 123 
cross tabulation, 142-147 
selecting parts from, 130-132 
summary commands, 139-142 
Yates’ correction, 206 
converting 
data frame objects 
to list objects, 99-100 
to matrix objects, 98-99 
to table objects, 132 
list objects 
to data frame objects, 100-104 
to matrix objects, 101 
to table objects, 132-133 
matrix objects 
to data frame objects, 97 
to list objects, 100 
to table objects, 132 


data distributions. See distributions 
data frame objects, 41, 48-49 
columns, adding, 306-311 
converting 
list objects to, 60-61 
to list objects, 99-100 
to matrix objects, 98-99 
to table objects, 132 
creating, 87-89, 296-299 
rows, adding, 306-311 
summary statistics, 81, 118-120 
writing to disk, 58-59 
data objects. See also specific objects 
creating, 106 
e() command, 30-31, 63 
data frame objects, 87-89, 296-299 
list objects, 86-87 
matrix objects, 89-92, 299-300 
scan() command, 32-37, 63 
cumulative statistics, 115-118 
a oe user eae 96 
isting, 41- 
commands, 2, 416 ee viewing and setting, 82-85 


graphs to other applications, 256-259, 406 ‘ 
cor.test () command, 196-197, 199-202, eae, | ay 
213, 360 , 


saving, 54-55 

structure of, 47-51 

summary statistics, 312-323 
data frame objects, 118-120 
list objects, 121-122 
matrix objects, 120-121 


correlation, 196-197 
covariance, 199 
formula syntax, 200-203, 265 
simple, 197-199 
cos () command, 27, 63 
cov() command, 196, 199-202, 212 Ses eabece 0st s 
cov2cor() command, 196, 199, 201, 212 d 
ata types, 63 
CRAN (Comprehensive R Archive Network), 3-4, dae cb ana Vcommande nanos 001062096. 
16-17 298-299, 301-302, 306-308, 311 
cross tabulation, 142-147 Bee a onimand, 165 
re-creating original data, 145-146 hea Conia eS 
switching class, 146<14/ dcauchy command, 165 
testing cross-table objects, 144-145 reaunmand les 
cummax () command, 115-116, 148 degrees of freedom, 164-165 
cummin () command, 115-116, 148 Ws anaplok eateiol 
cumprod() command, 115-116, 148 2 
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density() command — fivenum() command 


density() command, 158-163, 178 
deparse() command, 424, 431 
detach() command, 22, 79, 106, 127, 150 
dev.copy() command, 257-259, 262, 408, 413 
dev.off() command, 257-258, 262, 408, 
410, 413 
dev.print () command, 408, 413 
device drivers, saving graphs, 407-408 
dexp command, 165 
df command, 165 
dfoo() commands, 177, 178 
dgamma command, 165 
dgeom command, 165 
dget () command, 59 
dhyper command, 165 
diagnostic plots, 356-357 
dimnames() command, 83-85, 92 
dir() command, 36, 64 
directional hypotheses 
t-tests, 183-184 
U-tests, 189-190 
disk 
copying graphs to, 408-410 
reading data files from, 35-37, 56-57 
saving data objects to, 54-55, 57-61 
saving graphics to, 257-259 
saving history files to, 52-53 
distributions, 151-152 
available in R, 165-166 
binomial, 164-165, 178 
chi-squared, 165, 178 
degrees of freedom, 164-165 
F, 165 
gamma, i65, 178 
graphical summaries 
bar charts, 245-256 
box-whisker plots, 215-221 
Cleveland dot charts, 239-245 
density plots, 158-161 
histograms, 154-158 
line charts, 231-236 
pairs plots, 228-231 
pie charts, 236-239 
quantile-quantile plots, 174-178 
scatter plots, 222-228 
stem and leaf plots, 152-154 
normal, 151, 161-163 
Poisson, 164, 166, 171, 173, 178 
random numbers, generating, 161-168 
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testing 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, 172-173 
Shapiro-Wilk test, 172-173 
uniform, 166, 178 
division (/) operator, 26-27 
dlnorm command, 165 
dmultinom command, 165 
dnbinom command, 165 
dnorm command, 162, 166 
documentation, 3, 9 
dollar sign ($), 43 
dotchart () command, 239-242, 261 
downloading R, 3-8 
dput () command, 59 
drop1() command, 337, 340, 361 
dsignrank command, 166 
dump () command, 420-421, 430 


equals (=) sign, 29 
erase.screen() command, 402-403, 
405, 413 
error bars, adding to graphs, 364 
arrows () command, 368 
segments () command, 364-368 
exp () command, 27-28 
exponential distribution, 165 
exporting graphs, 256-259, 405-410 
expression() command, 373-374, 376, 
379-382, 412 


F distribution, 165 
factor data, 45 
converting 
character vectors, 301-302 
to plain text, 46 
creating, 300-304 
levels, examining, 302-304, 325 
replicate labels, creating, 304-306 
factor () command, 301-303, 325 
factorial () command, 27-28, 63 
FAQ, 3 
file.choose() command, 36-42, 56-57, 64 
fitted() command, 330, 348-351, 360-361 
fivenum() command, 113, 115, 119, 148 


flat contingency tables, 122-123. See also 
contingency tables 
creating, 134-139 
testing, 139 
for() command, 118, 149 
formula syntax 
analysis of variance, 270-271, 289-292 
box plots, 218, 266 
correlation tests, 200, 265 
logarithmic regression, 344-345 
multiple linear regression, 335-336 
pairs plots, 229-231 
polynomial regression, 345-347 
scatter plots, 224-225, 228, 267-268 
simple linear regression, 328 
t-tests, 184-187, 264-265 
U-tests, 190-193 
forward stepwise regression, 337-339 
ftable() command, 134-138, 143-144, 148 
function() command, 149, 417-427, 430 
command default values, setting, 418 
multiple-line functions, creating, 419-420 
one-line functions, creating, 417-418 


gamma distribution, 165, 178 
Gentleman, Robert, 1 
geometric distribution, 165 
getwd() command, 35-36, 64 
g1() commands, 304-306, 325 
goodness of fit tests, 206-209 
graphics package, 16 
graphs 
of ANOVA, 277 
arrows, adding, 368, 394-396 
bar charts, 245-256 
grouped bar charts, 250-253 
horizontal, 253 
multiple-category, 250-253 
single-category, 245-250 
from summary data, 253-255 
boxplots, 215-221 
customizing, 217-218 
formula syntax, 218, 266 
horizontal, 218-219 
Cleveland dot charts, 239-245 
copying to disk file, 408 
density lines, adding, 160-161 
density plots, 158-161 
diagnostic plots, 356-357 


flat contingency tables — help 





error bars, adding, 364-368 
exporting, 256-259, 405-410 
formula syntax, 266-268 
histograms, 154-158 
interaction plots, 283-288 
legends, adding, 368-372 
line charts, 231-236 
using categorical data, 233-236 
using numeric data, 231-233 
lines, adding, 386-396 
arrows, 394-396 
curved lines, 388-390 
mathematical expressions, 390-393 
short line segments, 393-394 
straight lines, 386-388 
matrix plots, 396-399 
multiple graphs in one window, 399-405 
pairs plots, 228-231 
pie charts, 236-239 
plot window, splitting, 399-405 
points, adding, 382-385 
of post-hoc testing, 278-280 
quantile-quantile plots, 174-177 
scatter plots, 222-228 
axis labels, adding, 222-223 
axis limits, setting, 224 
basic, 222 
formula syntax, 224-225, 267-268 
lines of best-fit, adding, 225-227 
symbols, plotting, 223-224 
stem and leaf plots, 152-154 
text, adding, 372-382 
axis labels, orienting, 375 
margins, sizing, 375 
mathematical expressions, creating, 
379-381 
to the plot area, 376-378 
in the plot margins, 378-379 
sizes, setting, 375-376 
superscript/subscript axis titles, 373-375 


grouped bar charts, 250-253 
grouping variables. See predictor variables 


hash (#) character, 417 
head() command, 80, 106 
help, 9-15 


documentation, 3 
example command, 13-15 
files, creating as plaintext, 416 
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help (continued) — linear modeling 


Oe 


help (continued) 
help() command, 9-10, 13-15 
Linux users, 12 
Macintosh users, 10-12 
Windows users, 10 
help() command, 9-10, 13-15 
hist () command, 154-158, 160-163, 178 
histograms, 154-158 
history commands, 51-54 
history () command, 52, 64 
horizontal 
bar charts, 253 
box plots, 218-219 
hypergeometric distribution, 165 
hypothesis testing 
association tests, 203-209 
formula syntax, 266-268 
paired t and U-tests, 193-196 
Student’s t-test, 181-187 
U-tests, 188-193 





if() command, 133, 144-145, 149 
Ihaka, Ross, 1 
inherits() command, 144-145, 149 
installing 
packages, 18-20 
Linux users, 19-20 
Macintosh users, 18-19 
Windows users, 18 
R, 3-8 
Linux users, 7-8 
Macintosh users, 6 
Windows users, 4—6 
instructions 
abbreviating, 158 
abline() command, 387-388 
arrows () command, 395-396 
barplot() command, 372 
chisq.test() command, 203 
cor() command, 196-197 
cov() command, 196-197 
curve () command, 392-393 
dev.copy() command, 259 
dotchart () command, 240-241 
expression() command, 381 
hist() command, 156 
interaction.plot() command, 287 
matplot() command, 398-399 
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mtext () command, 378-379 
plot () command, 376-377 
split.screen() command, 405 
t.test() command, 182 
wilcox.test() command, 188 
integer data, 45-46 
interaction plots, 283-288, 294 
interaction.plot() command, 284-288, 294 
is() command, 144-145, 149 
is.matrix() command, 149 
is.table() command, 133, 144, 149 





Kendall rank correlation, 196-197, 200-202 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, 172-173, 178 
ks.test() command, 172-173, 178 





lapply() command, 122, 148 
legend() command, 368-372, 383-385, 397, 412 
length() command, 58, 67, 89, 106, 148, 296, 
299-300, 324 
data frame objects, 119 
list objects, 122 
table objects, 132 
vector objects, 111-113 
levels () command, 302-304, 325 
library () command, 21 
line charts, 231-236 
using categorical data, 233-236 
using numeric data, 231-233 
linear modeling, 176 
versus ANOVA, 327 
curvilinear regression, 343-347 
logarithmic, 344-345 
polynomial, 345-347 
multiple regression, 335-343 
backward deletion, 337, 339-340 
comparing models, 341-342 
formula syntax, 335-336 
forward stepwise, 337-339 
plotting results, 347-355 
best-fit lines, 348-351 
confidence intervals, 351-356 
simple regression, 328-335 
best-fit lines, 331-334 
coefficients, 330 


fitted values, 330 
formula, 331 
residuals, 330 
summarizing models, 356-359 
lines 
adding to graphs, 386-396 
arrows, 394-396 
curved lines, 388-390 
short line segments, 393-394 
straight lines, 386-388 
plotting mathematical expressions, 390-393 
lines () command, 160-161, 163, 178, 348-355, 
361, 388-389, 412-413 
Linux users 
installing 
packages, 19-20 
R, 7-8 
R help, 12 
running R, 8-9 
saving graphs, 258-259, 406 
list objects, 49 
converting 
to data frame objects, 60-61, 100-104 
to matrix objects, 101 
to table objects, 132-133 
creating, 86-87 
ranking, 76 
summary statistics, 81, 121-122 
writing to disk, 59-60 
list () command, 61, 84-85, 87, 106 
list.files() command, 36 
listing 
data objects, 41-44 
history commands, 51-54 
named objects, 42-44 
1im() command, 176, 179, 327-329, 331-335, 
343-351, 355-359, 360-361 
oaa() command, 56-57, 64, 420-421, 430 
loadhistory() command, 52, 64 
log () command, 27-28, 63 
log-normal distribution, 165 
log2() command, 27-28 
1log10() command, 27-28 
logarithmic regression, 344-345 
logical values, returning, 70 
1s() command, 42-44, 55-57, 63, 77, 79 
1ls.str() command, 49, 50 
1ty instruction, 160-161, 175-176, 179 
1wa instruction, 161, 163, 175-176, 179 


lines — model.tables() command 





Macintosh users 
installing 
packages, 18-19 
R, 6 
loading 
history files, 52 
packages, 21 
R help, 10-12 
running R, 8 
saving graphs, 258, 406 
mmain instruction, 156-157, 160, 174-176, 179 
Mann-Whitney U-test, 188-193 
margin.table() command, 140-141, 
144-145, 149 
mathematical calculations, 26-29 
mathematical expressions 
creating, 379-381 
plotting, 390-393 
matlines() command, 398, 413 
matplot() command, 396-398, 413 
matpoints() command, 398, 413 
matrix objects, 47 
columns, adding, 306-311 
contingency tables, creating, 127-130 
converting 
to data frame objects, 97 
to list objects, 100 
to table objects, 132 
creating, 87-92, 299-300 
ranking, 69, 74 
rows, adding, 306-311 
summary statistics, 81-82, 120-121 
writing to disk, 58-59 
matrix plots, 396-399 
matrix() command, 91-92, 94-95, 106, 
299-300, 310, 325 
max () command, 67-68, 106, 111, 119, 148 
mean() command, 111, 119-122, 148 
means, extracting from ANOVA models, 
271-272, 281-283 
median() command, 111, 118-119, 148 
Mersenne-Twister algorithm, 166-168 
messages, displaying as script output, 422-428 
m£col () instruction, 399-401, 413 
mfrow() instruction, 399, 401, 413 
min() command, 106, 111, 119, 148 
model .tables() command, 271, 281-282, 294 
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modeling — plot.new() command 





modeling. See linear modeling 
Monte Carlo simulation, 203, 205, 208-209, 213 
mtext () command, 262 

adding text to plot margins, 378-379 

instructions, 378-379 
multinomial distribution, 165 
multiple-category bar charts, 250-253 
multiple correlation plots, 228-231 
multiple linear regression, 335-343 
multiple regression 

backward deletion, 337, 339-340 

comparing models, 341-342 

formula syntax, 335-336 

forward stepwise, 337-339 
multiplication (*) operator, 26-27 


NA data objects, 40-41 
removing, 297-299, 324 
na.omit() command, 297-299, 324 
named objects, 29 
removing, 44 
viewing, 42-44 
names () command, 61, 82-84, 87, 102, 106, 
297-298, 324 
ndlines() comma 
negative binomial distribution, 165 
nlevels() command, 303-304, 325 
normal distribution, 151, 161-163 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, 172-174 
quantile-quantile plots, 174-177 
random numbers, generating, 161-163 
Shapiro-Wilk test, 171-172 
numeric data, 45, 63 
converting 
to integer data, 46 
to text data, 46-47 
entering 
c() command, 30-31 
scan() command, 32 


objects. See data objects 
objects () command, 42 
one-sample 
t-tests, 182-183 
U-tests, 188-189 
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one-way ANOVA, 268-271 
operators, 26-27 
order () command, 106 
data frame objects, 76, 92-96 
list objects, 76-77 
matrix objects, 74-75 
vector objects, 68-69 


packages, 2. See also commands 
finding, 20 
additional packages, 16-17 
available packages, 15-16 
graphics, 16 
installing, 18-20 
additional packages, 18-20 
Linux users, 19-20 
Macintosh users, 18-19 
Windows users, 18 
loading, 21-22 
removing, 22 
splines, 16 
paired t and U-tests, 193-196 
pairs() command, 229-230, 261 
palette() command, 370-372, 412 
par () command, 375, 399-402, 405, 412-413 
pdf () command, 407-408, 413 
Pearson product moment, 196-209 
period (.), 43-44 
pfoo() command, 177-178 
pi() command, 27-28, 63 
pie charts, 236-239, 261 
pie() command, 236-239, 261 
pipe (|) character, 43 
plaintext 
converting between factor data, 46 
creating help files as, 416 
history files as, 53 
plot () command, 159-160, 179, 261, 334, 347 
-axis limits, setting, 224 
diagnostic plots, 355-356, 361 
formula syntax, 224-225 
instructions, 376-377 
line charts, 231-236 
logarithmic regression, 344 
multiple correlation plots, 228-231 
scatter plots, 222-228 
symbols, plotting, 223-224 
plot.new() command, 399-401, 413 


plots. See also graphs 
box-whisker, 215-221 
Cleveland dot, 239-245 
density, 158-161 
diagnostic, 356-357 
interaction, 283-288 
linear models and curve fitting, 347-355 
matrix, 396-399 
multiple in one window, 399-405 
pairs, 228-231 
quantile-quantile, 174-177 
scatter, 222-228 
stem and leaf, 152-154 
summary, 357-359 
png () command, 407-409, 413 
pnorm() command, 162, 173 
points () command, 382-385, 413 
Poisson distribution, 164, 166, 171, 173, 178 
Kolmogorov-Smirnoy test, 173 
random numbers, generating, 164 
polynomial regression, 345-347 
post-hoc testing 
graphical summaries, 278-280 
one-way ANOVA, 271 
two-way ANOVA, 275-276 
pound (#) character, 417 
predict () command, 351-355, 358, 361 
predictor variables, 41 
ANOVA, 270-271, 289-290 
box plots, 218 
correlation tests, 200-203, 265 
logarithmic regression, 344-345 
multiple regression, 335-336 
pairs plots, 229-230 
polynomial regression, 345-347 
scatter plots, 224-225 
simple linear regression, 328 
t-tests, 184-187, 264-265 
U-tests, 190-193 
print () command, 419, 421, 423-424, 431 
programming R 
commands 
annotating scripts, 417 
customized, storing, 420-421 
default values, using, 417-418 
displaying messages, 422-428 
displaying results of, 421-422 
help files as plaintext, creating, 416 
multiple-line, creating, 419-420 
one-line, creating, 417-418 
storing results of, 420-421 
prop.table() command, 139-141, 149 


plots — rbind() command 





qfoo() command, 177-178 
qnorm() command, 162 
QQ plots. See quantile-quantile plots 
qaline() command, 174-175, 178 
qqnorm() command, 174-175, 178 
qaplot() command, 175-176, 178 
quantile() command, 113-115, 148 
quantile-quantile (QQ) plots, 174-177 
adding straight lines, 174-175 
creating, 174 
plotting distributions, 175-177 
quartz () command, 406, 409, 413 


R. See also programming R 
definition of, 1-2 
distributions available in, 165-166 
documentation, 3, 9 
downloading, 3-8 
help, 9-15 
example command, 13-15 
help() command, 9-10, 13-15 
Linux users, 13 
Macintosh users, 10-12 
Windows users, 10 
installing, 3-8 
on Linux computers, 7-8 
on Macintosh computers, 6 
on Windows computers, 4-6 
interoperability, 2 
running, 8-9 
simple calculations and, 26-29 
website, 3, 9 
R-Project for Statistical Computing, 1 
random numbers, generating 
binomial distribution, 164 
F distribution, 165 


Mersenne-Twister algorithm, 166-168 


normal distribution, 161-163 
Poisson distribution, 164 
samples, 168-170 
uniform distribution, 166 
rank () command, 106 
list objects, 76-77 
matrix objects, 74 
vector objects, 69 
rbind() command, 90, 95, 106, 299, 
309-310, 325 


.RData extension — samples 








.RData extension, 55—56 
read.csv() command, 37-39, 63 
read.csv2() command, 39-40 
read.delim() command, 39 
read.table() command, 39, 63 
reading 


data files from disk, 56-57 

data intoR 
¢() command, 30-31 
checklist for, 40 
read.csv() command, 37-39, 63 
read.csv2() command, 39-40 
read.delim() command, 39 
read.table() command, 39, 63 
scan() command, 32-37 


readline() command, 424-425, 431 
regression, 176 


curvilinear, 343-347 
logarithmic, 344-345 
polynomial, 345-347 

multiple, 335-343 
backward deletion, 337, 339-340 
comparing models, 341-342 
formula syntax, 335-336 
forward stepwise, 337-339 

plotting results, 347-355 
best-fit lines, 348-351 
confidence intervals, 351-355 

simple, 328-335 
best-fit line, 331-334 
coefficients, 330 
fitted values, 330 
formula, 331 

summarizing models, 356-359 


remove () command, 44 
reordering 


rep() command, 88, 298-299, 304-306, 32 


data frame objects, 76, 92-95 
list objects, 76-77 

matrix objects, 74-75, 94-95 
vector objects, 68—69 


replications () command, 290-292, 29 
resid() command, 330, 360 
response variables, 41 
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ANOVA, 270-271, 289-290 
box plots, 218 

correlation tests, 200-203, 265 
logarithmic regression, 344-345 
pairs plots, 229-230 
polynomial regression, 345-347 
scatter plots, 224-225 


simple linear regression, 328 

t-tests, 184-187, 264-265 

U-tests, 190-193 
rfoo() command, 177-178 
.Rhistory extension, 52-53 
rm() command, 44 
RNGkind() command, 166-168, 178 
rnorm() command, 161-163, 175-177 
round() command, 205, 213 
row.names() command, 83, 85, 297, 309, 324 
rowMeans () command, 119, 139, 148, 312, 325 
rownames () command, 83-84, 85, 299, 300, 324 
rows 

adding to data objects, 306-311 

selecting, 127 

summary commands, 119-120, 312-323 
rowsum() command, 314-316, 325 
rowSums () command, 119-120, 139-141, 148, 

312, 3169325 

rpois() command, 164, 171 
.Rprofile extension, 54 
runif() command, 166-167, 178 
running R, 8-9 


S language, 1 
S-Plus language, 1 
sample () command, 168-170, 178 
samples 
analysis of variance, 268 
balance, checking, 290-292 
complex models, 289-290 
formula syntax, 270-271, 289-292 
graphical summaries, 277 
interaction plots, creating, 283-289 
versus linear modeling, 327 
means and summary statistics, extracting, 
281-283 
one-way, 268-271 
: two-way, 273-281 
creating 
c() command, 30-31 
read.csv.() command, 37-39, 63 
read.csv2() command, 39-40 
read.delim() command, 39 
read.table() command, 39, 63 
scan() command, 32-37, 63 
distributions. See distributions 
random, generating, 168-170 





summary statistics 
data frame objects, 118-120 
list objects, 121-122 
matrix objects, 120-121 
vector objects, 110-115 
sapply() command, 122, 148 
save() command, 54-55, 57, 64, 418, 
420-421, 430 
savehistory() command, 52, 64 
saving 
calculation results, 29 
data files to disk, 54-55, 57-61 
graphics to disk, 257-259 
history commands, 52 
workspace, 54 
scan() command, 32-37, 63 
scatter plots 
axis labels, adding, 222-223 
axis limits, setting, 224 
basic, 222 
formula syntax, using, 224-225, 267-268 
lines of best-fit, adding, 225-227 
symbols, plotting, 223-224 
screen() command, 402-405, 413 
scripts. See also programming R 
annotating, 417 
loading, 421 
messages, displaying, 422-428 
multiple-line, 419-420 
one-line, 417-418 
results of, displaying, 421-422 
sd() command, 111, 118, 148 
search() command, 15-16, 20, 79 
segments () command, 364-368, 381-382, 
393-394, 412 
seq() command, 67, 72, 113, 117, 149 
seq_along() command, 117-118, 148 
sequences, generating, 67-68 
set .seed() command, 167, 169-170, 178 
setwd() command, 36, 64 
Shapiro-Wilk test, 171-172, 178 
shapiro.test () command, 171-172, 178 
simple linear regression, 328-335 
best-fit line, 331-334 
coefficients, 330 
fitted values, 330 
formula, 331 
simulate.p.value instruction, 203, 205, 
208-209, 213 
sin() command, 27-28 


sapply() command — table() command 








single-category bar charts, 245-250 
sort () command, 106 
list objects, 76-77 
matrix objects, 74-76 
vector objects, 68-69 
source() command, 421, 423, 428, 430 
Spearman’s rank correlation, 196-197, 200-202 
spline() command, 349-351, 354-355, 361 
splines package, 16 
split .screen() command, 402, 405, 413 
sqrt () command, 27-28, 63 
stack() command, 60, 269-272, 294, 
297-298, 324 
stacked bar charts, 250 
stem and leaf plots, 152-154 
stem() command, 152-154, 178 
str() command, 73, 76-77, 90, 96-97, 
101, 106 
Student’s t distribution, 151, 164, 166 
Student’s t-test, 181-187 
Studentized range distribution, 166 
subset instruction 
correlation tests, 197, 200 
t-tests, 182, 184-187 
U-tests, 188, 190-193 
subtraction (-) operator, 26-27 
sum() command, 80, 111, 119, 148 
summary commands, 108-110, 312-323 
summary statistics 
regression models, 356 
diagnostic plots, 356-357 
summary plots, 357-359 
samples 
data frame objects, 118-120 
list objects, 121-122 
matrix objects, 120-121 
vector objects, 109-115 
summary () command, 81-82, 106, 
108-110, 148 
data frame objects, 109, 119 
list objects, 121 
matrix objects, 109 
polynomial regression, 346 
simple regression, 329-330 
vector objects, 109, 113 


t() command, 86 
table() command, 122-129, 148 
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tables — variables 


tables 
contingency tables, 122-123 
creating custom tables, 126-127 
creating from complicated data, 123-126 
creating from matrix objects, 127-130 
creating from vector objects, 123 
selecting parts from, 130-132 
summary commands, 139-142 
Yates’ correction, 206 
converting objects into, 132-133 
cross tabulation, 142-147 
summary commands, 139-142 
testing for, 133 
tail() command, 80, 106 
tan() command, 27 
tapply() command, 283, 294, 316-319, 
321,325 
Terminal (Linux) 
installing R, 7-8 
running R, 8-9 
tests 
hypothesis testing 
association tests, 203-209 
formula syntax, 266-268 
paired t and U-tests, 193-196 
t-tests, 181-187 
U-tests, 188-193 
Kolmogoroy-Smirnov test, 172-173 
Shapiro-Wilk test, 171-172 
for tables, 133, 144-145 
Tukey Honest Significant Difference test 
graphical summary, 278-280 
one-way ANOVA, 271 
two-way ANOVA, 275-276 
text, adding to graphs, 372-382 
creating mathematical expressions, 379-381 
orienting axis labels, 375 
to the plot area, 376-378 
in the plot margins, 378-379 
setting sizes, 375-376 
sizing margins, 375 
superscript/subscript axis titles, 373-375 
text data, 45-46 
converting to number data, 46—47 
entering 
c() command, 31 
scan() command, 33 
using the clipboard, 33-35 
text () command, 376-377, 380-382, 412 
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title() command, 217-220, 223, 241-243, 246, 
250-255, 262 
trigonometric commands, 27 
tilde (~) character. See also formula syntax 
box plots, 218 
correlation tests, 200-203 
pairs plots, 229-230 
scatter plots, 224-225 
t-tests, 184-187 
U-tests, 190-193 
t.test() command, 181-187, 193-195, 212 
t-tests, 181-187 
directional hypotheses, 183-184 
formula syntax, 184-185, 264-265 
one-sample tests, 183 
paired t and U-tests, 193-196 
two-sample tests with equal variance, 183 
two-sample tests with unequal variance, 
182-183 
Tukey Honest Significant Difference test 
graphical summary, 278-280 
one-way ANOVA, 271 
two-way ANOVA, 275-276 
TukeyHSD() command, 271-272, 275-281, 294 
two-sample 
t-tests, 182-183 
U-tests, 188-189 
two-way ANOVA, 273-281 
typing commands, 2-3 


U-tests, 188-196 
directional hypotheses, 189-190 
formula syntax, 190 
one-sample tests, 189 
paired t and U-tests, 193-196 
two-sample tests, 189 
uniform distribution, 166, 178 
unloading packages, 22 
unstack() command, 61, 102-103 


var() command, 111, 148 
variables 
ANOVA, 270-271, 289-290 
box plots, 218 





variance — ylim instruction 





correlation tests, 200-203 
logarithmic regression, 344-345 
multiple regression, 335-336 
pairs plots, 229-230 
polynomial regression, 345-347 
scatter plots, 224-225 
simple linear regression, 328 
t-tests, 184-187 
U-tests, 190-193 

variance. See ANOVA 

vector objects, 37, 48 
contingency tables, creating, 123 
indexing, 68-69 
largest value, getting, 67 
ranking, 69 
selecting and displaying parts of, 66-68 
sequences, generating, 67-68 
sorting, 68-69 
summary statistics, 82, 110-115 
writing to disk, 58 


websites 

CRAN, 3-4, 16-17 

Bad, 7 

R-Project for Statistical Computing, 1 
Weibull distribution, 166 
Welch two-sample test, 182-187 
which() command, 67-68, 70 
wilcox.test() command, 188-195, 212 
Wilcoxon rank sum distribution, 166 
Wilcoxon sign rank test, 188-193 
Wilcoxon signed rank distribution, 166 
Windows users 





installing 
packages, 18 
R, 4-6 
loading packages, 21 
R help, 10 
running R, 8 
saving graphs, 257, 406 
windows () command, 406, 409, 413 


with() command, 76, 79-80, 93, 106, 127-139, 


135-136, 150 

workspace, saving, 54 
write() command, 55, 57-58, 64 
write.csv() command, 57, 59, 64 
write.table() command, 57-59 
writing to disk 

data frame objects, 58-59 

list objects, 59-60 

matrix objects, 58-59 

vector objects, 58 


x/y operator, 27 

X11() command, 406, 409, 413 

xlab instruction, 156-157, 160, 
174-176, 179 

xlim instruction, 156, 160, 179 

xtabs() command, 143-145, 147, 148 


Yates’ correction, 203, 206, 208-209 
ylab instruction, 156, 160, 174-176, 179 
ylim instruction, 156-157, 160, 179 
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Gain better insight into your data 
using the power of R 


While R is very flexible and powerful, it is unlike most of the 
computer programs you have used. In order to unlock its full 
potential, this book delves into the language, making it accessible so 
you can tackle even the most complex of data analysis tasks. Simple 
data examples are integrated throughout so you can explore the 
capabilities and versatility of R. Along the way, you'll also learn how 
to carry out a range of commonly used statistical methods, including 
Analysis of Variance and Linear Regression. By the end, you'll be able 
to effectively and efficiently analyze your data and present the results. 


Beginning R: 


Discusses how to implement some basic statistical methods such as the 
t-test, correlation, and tests of association 

Explains how to turn your graphs from merely adequate to simply 
stunning 

Provides you with the ability to define complex analytical situations 
Demonstrates ways to make and rearrange your data for easier analysis 


Covers how to carry out basic regression as well as complex model 
building and curvilinear regression 


Shows how to produce customized functions and simple scripts that can 
automate your workflow 


Dr. Mark Gardener is an ecologist, lecturer, and writer working in the 
UK. He is currently self-employed and runs courses in ecology, data 
analysis, and R for a variety of organizations. 


Wrox Beginning guides are crafted to make learning programming 
languages and technologies easier than you think, providing a 
structured, tutorial format that will guide you through all the 
techniques involved. 


Visit the Beginning R website at www.wrox.com/go/beginningr 
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